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PREFACE 

'T'HE following notes will have no value for the 
military expert or the serious student of war. 
They are merely the jottings of the fleeting impres- 
sions of an ignorant and bewildered civilian who 
drifted for a little while like a piece of weed to and 
fro on the shifting eddies and currents of the great 
stream of war. More competent judges will explain 
the causes and effects, the true value and signifi- 
cation of the historic events, of which I was to a 
certain degree a spectator. 

All I can hope to do is to give a faint shadow of 
the pictures that have imprinted themselves on my 
memory, glimpses and sidelights into the war, such 
as one obtains at a railway station by putting a 
penny in the slot of a small machine. As is the 
case with such pictures, the colours will probably 
seem blurred and the outlines hazy with vibration, 
but I shall be satisfied if the play of life is in any 
way caught and reproduced. 

I was riding one day last September between 
two villages in the tract of rich country which lies 
to the south-west of Sin-min-tin, with an escort of 
Cossacks. The man who rode beside me asked me 
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if I was a doctor. I said I was a war correspondent 
He remained pensive for a while, and he then 
explained to me the nature and the first cause 
of war correspondents in the following terms: 
“War correspondents,” he said, “are people who 
are sent to see that neither side add anything.” 
He meant that war correspondents were there 
to check the military authorities, lest either side 
should invent a spurious exploit or an imaginary 
battle. 

This, I suppose, is the ultimate cause of war 
correspondents. It is the reason why they are 
received, if not why they are sent ; because, if this 
were not so, it is inconceivable that the military 
authorities would be bothered with them. 

Formerly the main object of the correspondent 
was to transmit news. Owing to the conditions of 
modem warfare, the rapid circulation of news, and 
the institution of the censorship, this, the corres- 
pondent’s ostensible object, shines before him more 
like an Utopian dream than a concrete ambition 
which can be definitely realised. If, therefore, the 
military authorities are averse to the publication of 
news, and at the same time encourage or tolerate 
the presence of correspondents, I imagine the only 
reason of this can be that they desire the presence 
of impartial witnesses. 

In the case of war such a thing is to be desired. 
A war between two modem nations can scarcely 



help being the subject of much embittered con- 
troversy. This controversy is carried on more by 
invented and embellished fiction in the cities than 
by facts from the front. 

During the South African war it happened to be 
my duty to read daily the news and opinions of 
a venomous newspaper called the Hamburger 
Nachrichten, which used to be the official organ of 
Prince Bismarck. This newspaper, with an infinite 
capacity for taking pains — ^which in this case certainly 
amounted to genius — ^whenever the facts seemed to 
favour the British arms, distorted them until dis- 
grace oozed out of them ; it, moreover, attacked the 
British with all the weapons of envy, hatred, and 
malice, with cheap ridicule, snarling sarcasm and 
subtle misrepresentation. 

One wondered whether such stuff as this was to 
be the only record of the war to be made for the 
consumption of the German public. This was not 
the case. In spite of the fact that the German 
press was unanimously hostile and bitter towards 
England with regard to this question, during the 
last year the German official report of the war has 
appeared translated into English by Colonel 
Waters, in which the fancies of the German 
press are deprecated as baseless calumnies, and 
the facts are dispassionately revealed in their true 
shape. 

This was owing to the presence during the war 
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of impartial witnesses, namely, the military attaches. 
Such men, it may be objected, are sufficient for the 
task of seeing that nothing be superadded to the 
facts. No doubt ; but it is not always possible that 
their reports can be given to the public ; they are, 
to a certain degree, fettered by various considera- 
tions; whereas the war correspondent at large — is 
free. 

To go back to the Hamburger Nachrichten. 
When it was my misfortune to be obliged for 
professional reasons to soil my mind by reading 
the offensive arguments it expressed in a style 
unredeemed by any saving merit, I used to 
wonder whether, in the event of a Continental 
power being engaged in a similar war, our press 
would adopt such an ungenerous course of action. 
The occasion arose; it found us the allies of 
Japan, and naturally inclined to regard their side 
of the question with favour and that of her enemies 
from a more critical standpoint Moreover, the 
exploits of the Japanese soldiers excited here, as 
they did in the Russian army, and in the rest of the 
world, an enthusiastic admiration that was justified 
and natural, but if it be asked whether our press — 
the press of a great nation, who had just come 
through a struggle with a small power, in the con- 
duct of which there were episodes and incidents 
which proved that we had at least several motes, 
if not a beam, in our own eye — and during which 
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we had learnt to realise the unfairness and venomous 
falseness of foreign criticism — if it be asked whether 
our press, fresh from this lesson, eschewed the bad 
example, and showed a more generous and impartial 
spirit to a great power fallen on to evil days and 
evil tongues, just as we had done — the answer, I 
fear, is that the attitude of our press towards 
Russia was the same in kind as that of the Con- 
tinental press towards us, if more sober and 
moderate in degree. 

Therefore it is perhaps as well for the enlighten- 
ment of the purely unprejudiced and inquisitive 
minds who have no violent bias, who belong to no 
political or any other kind of party, who are affected 
neither by Russophobia or what the Shanghai news- 
papers call “ Nippomania,” that there should be 
on either side such things as war-correspondents, 
whose only object is to state what they saw and 
to point out the good as well as the bad side. 
Before starting for the war I went to the War 
Office at St Petersburg to obtain my papers, and 
had an interview with General Tzelebrovsky. “You 
will see bad things and good things,” he said to me, 
“as happens in every war, but do not exclusively 
dwell on the bad things.” During the war in South 
Africa, the Continental press, not satisfied with 
dwdling exclusively on the blacker side, painted it 
blacker still. I resolved, therefore, when I went to 
the war, that if I wrote about it then or afterwards I 
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would try and eschew the methods of the Hainhurger 
Nachrickten, which seems to be incompatible with 
the manners and morals of what is called a civilised 
country. It is not, however, so very easy for an 
impartial voice to obtain credence in the face of 
strong prejudices. A great living thinker once said 
that the worst of a free country like England was 
the non-existence of any liberty of thought. You 
could do what you liked, but you could not express 
independent opinions without being labelled as a 
faddist, or a pro-Boer, or a bimetallist, or a 
vegetarian. 

I think this is profoundly true. If one were 
to state that you do not necessarily see why 
England should be the enemy of Russia one 
would be labelled a pro- Russian, and it has been 
repeatedly explained by most newspapers that a 
pro-Russian is the same thing as a pro-Boer, an 
enemy of the Empire. 

For this reason, before I begin this short record 
of my experiences in the Far-East, I wish to state 
that, although I fed no inborn hatred of Russia, and 
think, on the contrary, as an English merchant who 
had lived forty years in Russia said to me in the 
train on my way home, that “they are very fine 
fellows ’’—whatever their faults may be — I wish to 
state, in order to reassure our rigid guardians of our 
public morality, the inspired oracles of our national 
conscience, that I am neither a pro-Boer nor even a 
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liberal, but a mere observer, who, having lived and 
travelled a certain amount abroad, has been able to 
form some sort of comparative estimate — however 
inadequate — of the relative values of foreign notions 
and insular prejudices. 
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WITH THE 

RUSSIANS IN MANCHURIA 


CHAPTER I 


MOSCOW 


I started from Moscow everything 
^ ^ was going in that city much the same as 
usual. The most interesting thing in Moscow at 
the present day, if you have heard the services and 
the glorious bass-singing at the Cathedral of the 
Assumption and at St Saviour’s, is one particular 
theatre which is worth mentioning in any book 
connected with Russian affairs, because it is a sign 
of the times, not only artistically but politically, 
and exercises a considerable influence. People are 
in the habit of saying that in Russia there is no 
middle class. I cannot conceive what they mean. 
Mr Norman in his book states that there is no middle 
class in Russia. It must have escaped his notice ; 
but it exists none the less, and it includes the 
professional class, the world of doctors, lawyers, 
professors, teachers, artists, the higher and middle 
merchant class, and besides these (a fact which is 
not realised), nine-tenths of the officials, and since 
A I 
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the introduction of compulsory military service 
two-thirds, if not three-quarters, of the officers. 
Most of the generals now in Manchuria, includ- 
ing Generals Kouropatkin and Sacharoff, belong 
to this class. It not only exists, but it is 
enormously important, since it calls itself the 
“intelligentsia,” and does in fact number among 
its constituents nearly all the “ intellectuals ” of 
Russia and all that is most advanced in the world 
of science, literature, and philosophy. Dostoievski 
belonged to this class ; but perhaps its most char- 
acteristic and representative spokesman and por- 
trayer is an author who died last year, and whose 
death was mourned with sorrow by hundreds 
of Russians even in the wilds of Manchuria, 
namely, Anton Tchekoff. He is famous as a 
writer of short stories portraying the life of the 
middle classes in Russia with the same accuracy 
and insight with which Tolstoi depicted the upper 
classes and Gogol the officials of a past generation. 
Some of Tchekoff s most successful work was 
written for the stage ; it has been acted with care 
and exquisite art ; the result is that it has been 
triumphantly successful; and it has given voice 
perhaps more than anything else during the last 
ten years to the feelings, aspirations, disappoint- 
ments, the hopes, fears, and disbelieving of the 
educated Russian people. For that reason it is im- 
portant and interesting to any one who is following 
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Russian affairs at this moment Tchekoffs plays 
are acted at a theatre called the Artistic Theatre 
at Moscow. This theatre was started originally 
about four years ago as a company of well-to-do 
amateurs, under the leadership of M. Stanislavski. 
They began by acting Sullivan’s Mikado for fun, 
and continued acting for their pleasure, and re- 
solved to spare neither trouble nor expense in 
making their performances as perfect as possible. 
They took a theatre and gave performances for 
nothing or next to nothing, but their success was 
so instantaneous and so great, their public so 
affluent, that by degrees they were obliged to take 
a new theatre, charge higher prices, and at the 
present time they form what is certainly the best 
all-round company of Russia, if not of Europe. It 
resembles the Theitre Antoine of Paris, both as 
regards the quality of the acting and the kind of 
plays acted and the extraordinary attention which 
is paid to detail. 

The acting has an advantage over that of the 
French School in being more natural. The 
character of the plays acted is curious, if not unique, 
on the European stage. The clash of events in 
them is subservient to the human figure, and the 
human figure itself is subservient to the atmosphere 
in which the figures are plunged. 

The ripertoire of the theatre is varied, and in- 
cludes Julitts Ccssar, Gorki’s Lowest D^iks, Haupt- 
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mann’s Lonely Lives, and works of Ibsen and 
Tolstoi: but by far the most interesting work 
produced is that of Anton Tchekoff, from the fact 
that his plays faithfully reflect, with far greater 
fidelity and less exaggeration than is the case 
with Gorki, the soul of the Russian people at the 
present day. This is also the reason of the great 
popularity of the plays; for never did plays con- 
tain less action, less “clash of wills,” less schnes- 
c^-faire, or any of those things which are supposed 
to be essential to dramatic success. They are 
enough to make Sarcey turn in his grave. And 
the success, it must not be forgotten, is substantial, 
concrete, and financial, and not one of esteem. It 
is difficult to get expensive places, even some days 
beforehand, for a Tchekoff play. His work re- 
sembles both in its character and in the character 
of its success that of Mr Bernard Shaw, minus the 
paradox and the extravagance. He is a kind of 
serious Bernard Shaw not without humour, but with 
the Gilbertian humour and fantasy left out. His 
importance is, as I said before, more than artistic ; 
it is political — although politics are never directly 
mentioned in his plays. Their importance lies in 
the fact that no influence can be more effectual 
than that of the stage, especially in troublous times. 
“Organise the theatre,” Matthew Arnold said, “the 
theatre is irresistible.” Well, the theatre is almost 
the only thing in Russia which is organised, and it 
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is very well organised indeed. Its effect, therefore, 
can be exceedingly great. Tchekoff never mentions 
politics ; but what he leaves unsaid, what he sug- 
gests is far more potent and effectual than any 
number of harangues or polemical discussion. He 
shows the Russian soul crying out in the desert ; 
he shows the hopelessness, the straining after im- 
possible ideals, the people who have been longing 
for the dawn, and condemned to the twilight chiefly 
owing to their own weakness. He shows the 
difficulty of solving questions and the heart-sick- 
ness of those who think about it, in exactly the 
same way Mr Shaw shows the difficulty of dealing 
with the Irish question in John BuWs Other Island. 

I will give a short analysis of one of his most 
successful plays — Uncle Vania. The play deals 
with scenes of country life, and the thread of action 
which connects these scenes is of the slightest. 

We are introduced into the world of the well- 
to-do upper middle class, the class corresponding 
to that with which Ibsen deals. Someone once 
defined Ibsen’s characters as a pack of shopkeepers 
wrangling over an antimacassar, and his plays as 
an intolerable mixture of sordid bourgeoisie and 
hysteria. Tchekoff’s characters are not sordid ; 
hysterical some of them are, but their hysteria is 
interesting because there is reason for it The 
reason being the profound discontent of the educated 
people with the manner in which they are governed, 
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a discontent so hopeless and insistent as to lead 
to hysteria. 

The curtain rises on a garden; a well-to-do 
house with a terrace visible in the background. 
In the foreground a large table is laid for tea. 
But something in the aspect of the table leads 
one to think that the samovar has been waiting 
long; there is an air of great unpunctuality and 
vagueness about the whole place. It is three 
o’clock of an August afternoon, insufferably hot, 
dull, and sultry. Astroff, a country doctor, has 
been called to minister to Professor Vladimiroff, 
who is living in the house and suffers from gout. 
Astroff talks with an old woman servant, and in 
a few sentences reveals that he is suffering from 
“tedium vitae.” Towards the age of forty, said 
a cynic, men tire of honesty and women of virtue. 
Astroff is reaching that age. He is overworked 
and is sickened by the monotony, the labour, the 
squalor, and the seeming futility of a country 
doctor’s existence. 

Great attention is paid to details in this theatre, 
and by the way the doctor kills flies on his cheek, 
and other similar trifles, the sultry oppressiveness 
of the thundery day seems to reach us from over 
the footlights. 

Voinitzki appears next — ^he is “Uncle Vania” — 
after whom the play is named. His position is as 
follows. His sister was the first wife of Professor 
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Vladimirofif. She died leaving an only daughter, 
Sonia. Voinitzki’s father bought the estate in which 
the action takes place as a dowry for Sonia. Voinitzki 
renounced his claim to the succession in favour of 
Sonia, but his father in buying the estate was not 
able to pay the full sum due, and died leaving behind 
him a debt of 25,000 roubles. Professor Vladimiroff 
married a second time, a young and beautiful wife, 
Elena. Voinitzki undertook the administration of 
the estate, and with the help of his niece Sonia, in 
the course of ten years, paid off the debt left by his 
father. These business matters are revealed later on. 

The situation at the beginning of Act I. is that 
the professor and his young wife have settled down 
on the estate. Two facts are plain, that Voinitzki 
is in a highly strung state of nervous excitement, 
and that his excitement is due to the professor. We 
gather that the professor resembles both as to 
situation and as to character Casaubon in Middle- 
march. Indeed, throughout the play we are more 
than once reminded of Middlemarch. The pro- 
fessor’s presence, Voinitzki tells Astroff, has had a 
disastrous effect on his manner of living and has 
introduced a general disorder into the household, 
for the professor often ” breakfasts at five o’clock tea 
and dines on the following day.” Yet we guess 
that it is something more than the professor’s 
irregular habits which have excited Voinitzki to 
such a pitch. 
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In answer to Astroff’s questions Voinitzki gives 
his views on the professor. He describes him as 
a dried-up biscuit, a learned fish, who lives on the 
estate of his first wife because he cannot afford to 
live in a town — a grumbler who has been unde- 
servedly lucky, who after writing for twenty-five 
years is utterly unknown. Astroff suggests that 
Voinitzki envies him. Voinitzki admits it to the 
full, pointing to the miraculous way in which this 
piece of “ diseased egoism ” has attracted to it the 
“love o’ women.” No Don Juan, he says, ever had 
such success. His first wife adored him, and he 
inspired his mother-in-law with a lasting veneration 
verging on idolatry ; his second wife gave him her 
youth and beauty. All have believed in him and 
slaved for him. 

We afterwards learn that Voinitzki slaved for him 
also, because he believed in him. “ What for ? ” 
he asks bitterly, and “Why?” Elena, Sonia, and 
Voinitzki’s mother make their appearance. The 
professor is seen walking in the garden in an over- 
coat and goloshes, in spite of the heat, and from the 
conversations which take place until the end of the 
first act we see that Sonia is in love with Astroff, 
and would make him an admirable wife. We see 
that Sonia is an admirable character, but unfortun- 
ately devoid of beauty and all charm. We see that 
Voinitzki is in love with Elena, that Elena’s interest 
has been awakened in Astroff, and that she herself 
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is a kind of land mermaid, a middle-class Pagan, 
not immoral but amoral ; a passionless Cleopatra, a 
good-natured Mary Stuart, a well-meaning Circe ; 
one of those half-sentimental, half-sensuous creatures 
who give nothing and yet are well content that all 
who surround them should be spell-bound by the 
aroma of their personality, while they maintain, even 
to themselves, the theory that they are intensely 
harmless and respectable. 

Practically nothing happens in the second act 
We see quite clearly that Sonia is in love with 
Astroff, and that he is unaware and careless of the 
fact; that Voinitzki, more nervous than ever, pur- 
sues Elena in vain with his advances ; yet in spite 
of this want of action the attention of the audience 
is riveted. We are made to feel AstrofFs hopeless- 
ness at the life of a country doctor in Russia; the 
ploughing of sands, the physical disgust, and still 
greater, the moral sickness at the evils which he is 
powerless to remedy. I often heard the doctors in 
the war talk exactly in the strain in which Astrofif 
talks in this play. It is not the suffering we encounter 
which depresses us, they used to say, but the evils 
which should be instantly remedied, and cannot be 
remedied, and which are partly inherent in the very 
character of the people. 

We are also made to feel the atmosphere reigning 
in the house, and emanating from the characters of 
its inmates. The effect, as Astroff says, is one of 
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suffocation— the professor with his gout and books, 
Voinitzki a bundle of nerves and hypochrondria, 
Elena who merely eats, sleeps, and walks about, 
shedding the intoxicating influence of her beauty, 
languorous and soft, herself as empty of true sub- 
stance as a sachet. 

In the third act Sonia confesses her love for 
Astroff to Elena, and asks her to find out if her case 
is hopeless, and if so, to persuade him to cease from 
visiting the house. Elena reveals the situation to 
him in a few delicate hints. He looks at her with 
amazement, and then adopts a tone of cynical 
brutality. “If you had told me that two months 
ago,” he says, “all might have been different, but 
now you know very well why and on account of 
whom I have come here day after day : for a whole 
month I have given up everything for you, and this 
has delighted you.” Elena plays the part of injured 
innocence ; he takes her in his arms and kisses her. 
At that moment Voinitzki enters and witnesses the 
scene. 

A moment or two afterwards the professor arrives. 
He has summoned the family to talk business. They 
all enter and sit down, and the professor makes a 
speech, prefacing it with the remark that he is not a 
practical man — a speech in which he proposes that 
the estate should be sold, and that he should buy a 
small country house in Finland with the proceeds. 
Voinitzki interrupts him with violence, and in an 
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ever-increasing crescendo of fury cries out that the 
professor, who says he is a child in these matters, 
wishes to turn him out after his ten years of slavery, 
and to sell Sonia’s estate. “You have ruined my 
life,” he cries. “ You are my worst enemy ; I know 
what course to take,” and he rushes out of the room. 
The professor follows shortly. A pistol shot is heard. 
Voinitzki has fired on the professor. The professor 
returns, calling on all to stop Voinitzki. Voinitzki 
enters again, and fires at the professor, but misses 
him a second time. 

The action of the fourth act can be stated in a 
few words. The professor and his wife leave the 
house. Astroff goes back to his practice, leaving 
Voinitzki and Sonia to resume their quiet life of 
regular work. And yet in saying this I have 
omitted all that is important in this act, which is 
the most striking of the four, and impresses the 
audience the most deeply. It takes place in 
Voinitzki’s room. On one side of the stage is his 
sitting-room, on the other what serves for the office 
of the estate. It is an autumn evening. Astroff 
and Elena take leave of one another. “ I wish to 
beg one thing of you,” she says to him — “ to respect 
me.” He smiles derisively. She is just that kind 
of woman who would like to have what can 
only be gained by loss of respect and yet be 
respected. 

“ If you had stayed here longer,” says Astroff, 
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“ I should have been a ruined man and you . . . 
would not have improved. Well, you are going. 
. . . Let me kiss you ... to say good-bye. . . . 
Yes? (kisses her). Now . . .” Elena (going to 
the door) : “ I wish you all possible happiness. 
(She returns and flings herself in his arms ; they 
then hurriedly break away from each other.) It is 
time to go.” Astroff : Finita la comedia. 

The professor enters with Voinitzki, Sonia, and 
his mother-in-law, and bids good-bye. He then 
leaves the house with his wife. The others go to 
see them off. Voinitzki and Astroff are left alone. 
The bells of the horses are heard outside. One 
after another, Sonia, the mother-in-law, and the old 
woman servant enter the room saying: “They’ve 
gone ! ” Described, this appears to be insignificant ; 
seen, acted as it is with incomparable naturalness, 
it is indescribably effective. In this scene a par- 
ticular mood, which we have all felt, is captured and 
rendered ; a certain chord is struck which exists in 
all of us : that kind of “ toothache at heart ” which 
we feel when a sudden parting takes place and we 
are left behind. The parting need not necessarily 
be a sad one. But the tenor of our life is 
interrupted. As a rule the leaves of life are turned 
over so quickly and noiselessly by Time that we 
are not aware of the process. In the case of a 
sudden parting we hear the leaf of life turn over 
and fall back into the great blurred book of the 
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past, read, finished, and irrevocable. It is this 
hearing of the turning leaf which Tchekoff has 
rendered merely by three people coming into the 
room one after another and saying, “ They’ve 

I 

gone ! 

The intonation with which the old servant said 
“They’ve gone” — an intonation of peculiar cheer- 
fulness with which servants love to underline what 
is melancholy — was marvellous. Finally Astroff 
goes. Voinitzki’s mother reads a pamphlet by the 
lamp-light, the clatter of the horses’ hoofs and the 
jingling of bells are heard dying away in the 
distance, and Voinitzki and Sonia set to work at 
their accounts, and the infinite monotony of their 
life begins once more. 

The play is received at every performance by 
the audience, although it has been played nearly 
a hundred times, with boundless enthusiasm. 
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MOSCOW TO KHARBIN 

I STARTED from Moscow on my journey 
across the plains on the 2nd May. The 
trains were running four times a week as in times 
of peace, as they are at present. There were 
seven officers on board the train, a few officials, 
and two war correspondents, besides myself. Lord 
Brooke, Reuter’s correspondent, M. de la Salle of 
the Agence Havas, and Mr Hamilton of the 
Manchester Guardian. I made the acquaintance 
of the officers, who were friendly in the extreme. 
There was, however, in this paradise a snake in 
the shape of a merchant from Vladivostock, who, 
I was told, was fabulously rich. His avocations 
lead him to read the English newspapers. He 
was consequently appalled by the fact that re- 
presentatives of the Morning Post and Reuter’s 
Agency were going to the seat of war. Reuter’s 
Agency, he told me, was the worst. Reuter’s 
Agency he invested with just the same Machia- 
vellic and mysterious qualities with which a certain 
section of the French during the Dreyfus case 
attributed to that terrible intangible “Syndicat.” 
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The chief object of the Agency was, he told me, to 
ruin Russia. With this purpose it was sending to 
all parts of the world professional liars, men of un- 
bridled fancy, complete unscrupulousness, with 
unlimited wealth at their disposal, who were to 
poison the currents of popular opinion at all their 
sources. 

He evidently instilled his ideas into the heads 
of the officers, who were simple-minded men. (I 
met several of them later on), and after a time a 
marked coolness in their manner became visible. 
The suspecting man of commerce prophesied that 
we should not be allowed to go farther than Irkutsk, 
and I imagine the result of his suspicions was that 
a telegram was sent somewhere, either to Kharbin 
or St Petersburg, to know who we were. All our 
papers were in order, and at Irkutsk we were 
allowed to continue our journey. 

The journey struck one by its ease and rapidity, 
since when I started from London the impression 
prevailed that the railway would certainly be blown 
up, that trains fell into the half-frozen lakes, and 
that open railway trucks were the only form of 
accommodation. 

As far as Irkutsk I travelled in the ordinary 
express, which has comfortable first and second- 
class carriages, a dining-room, a pianoforte, a bath- 
room, and a small library of Russian literature. 
The journey from Moscow to Irkutsk took nine 
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nights and eight days. Passenger trains consisting 
of first, second, and third-class carriages ran as 
usual from Irkutsk to Baikal Station. It was here 
that the real interest of the journey began. The 
lake was at that time crossed daily by two large 
ice-breakers, the Baikal and the Angora, which 
cleft through three feet of half-melted ice, the 
passage lasting four hours. Baikal Station is only 
a few hours’ journey from Irkutsk. I arrived about 
one o’clock in the afternoon, and the steamer started 
at five. 

As we left, the scene was one of the most strange 
and beautiful I have ever witnessed. It had been a 
glorious day, and the sun in the cold, clear atmos- 
phere — an atmosphere that has a radiant purity 
which is quite indescribable — was gradually assum- 
ing the appearance of a red, fiery, arctic ball. In 
front of us was a silent sheet of ice, powdered with 
snow, white and spotless except for one long brown 
mark which had been made by the sledges. On the 
horizon in front of us a range of mountains was 
visible, whose summits seemed to disappear into 
a veil of snow made by the low-hanging clouds. 
It was impossible to discern where the mountains 
left off and where the clouds began ; in fact, this 
low range had not the appearance of mountains at 
all; it seemed as if we were making for some 
mysterious island, some miraculous reef of sapphires, 
so intense was the blue of these hills, so gem-like 
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the way they glinted in the cold air. To the right 
was another still lower and more distant range ; the 
intense deep blue faded here into a delicate and 
transparent sea-green — the colour of the transparent 
seas in the Greek islands — and these hills seemed 
like the phantom continuation of the other range — 
unearthly and filmy as a mirage. 

As we moved the steamer ploughed the ice into 
flakes, which leapt and scattered themselves in 
innumerable spiral shapes, fantastic flowers of ice 
and snow. As the sun sank lower the strangeness 
and beauty increased, for a faint pink halo pervaded 
the sky round the sun, which grew more and more 
fiery and metallic. I knew that I had never seen 
anything like this before, and yet I felt at the same 
time that I was looking on something which I had 
already seen. I racked my brains, and suddenly I 
became aware of what was teasing my mind. It 
was the recollection of Coleridge’s Ancient 
Mariner. The following lines came into my head : — 

“And now there came both mist and snow. 

And it grew wondrous cold: 

And ice, mast-high, came floating by 
As green as emerald.” 

It was “ wondrous cold,” and here in the distance 
seemed to be the ice as “ green as emerald.” Above 
us was the sun “ no bigger than the moon,” and as 
we ploughed through the ice which “ crackled and 
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growled” like “noises in a swound,” I felt we might 
have been the first that ever burst into that “ silent 
sea.” 

As the sun sank the whole sky was suffused with 
a pink glow, and the distant mountains seemed like 
ghostly caverns of ice. 

It was too cold to stay on deck and enjoy the 
beauty with any comfort, and one took refuge in 
the comfortable cabin, where an excellent dinner 
was ready. We arrived at eight o’clock; it was 
dark, and the other ice-breaker was starting on its 
return journey to the strains of military music. 

I resumed my train journey about eleven o’clock 
at night. The train was so full that it was impos- 
sible not only to get a seat in the first or second 
class, but at first it seemed doubtful whether one 
would obtain a place of any kind in the train. On 
realising the situation I had jumped into a third- 
class carriage, which was at once invaded by a crowd 
of moujik women and children. An official screamed 
ineffectually that the carriage was reserved for 
the military, upon which an irate moujik waving a 
huge long loaf of bread (like an enormous truncheon) 
cried out, pointing to the seething and heterogeneous 
crowd : “ Are we not military, also, one and all of 
us reservists?” — and they refused to move. This 
was the first example I had of a fact which was 
borne upon me over and over again during my 
sojourn among the Russians — namely, that if you 
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ask leave to do anything you will probably be told 
that it is quite impossible owing to Article 146 of 
Section IV. of such and such a regulation, or that 
you must get a paper signed by such and such an 
official — but if you do the thing it is probable that 
nobody will interfere with you ; there is a Teutonic 
mass of rules and regulations, but the Slav tempera- 
ment is not equal to the task of insisting on their 
literal execution. It is as if an elaborate bureau- 
cratic system were introduced into the internal 
administration of Ireland. One can imagine the 
result Sometimes one blesses Heaven for this 
fact ; at other times it seems to have its disadvan- 
tages, and one regrets the rigour of the game. 

The confusion was incredible, and one man, by 
the vehement way in which he flung himself and his 
property on his wooden seat, broke it and fell with 
a crash to the ground. The third-class carriages are 
formed in this way ; the carriage is not divided into 
separate compartments, but is like a corridor carriage, 
with no partition and no doors between the carriage 
proper and the passage; it is divided into three 
sections, each section consisting of six plank beds : 
three on each side of the window, and one placed 
above the other, forming three storeys. There is 
besides this, a tier of seats against the windows in 
the passage at right angles to the r^palar seats. The 
occupant of a place has a right to the whole plank, 
so that he can lie down and sleep on it I gave up 
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my place in the first carriage as I had lost sight of 
luggage and servant, and went in search of them and 
of the guard. 

I found the guard, who stated that the train was 
full to overflowing, and that no further carriages 
would be added. I said I wanted four places, and 
that I did not mind if they were in the luggage van, 
or anywhere else. He took me to a carriage which 
was occupied mostly by soldiers. It must be borne 
in mind that the train by which I was travelling was 
not a military one, and that these soldiers were stray 
offshoots going to join their respective regiments. 

The guard told the soldiers to make room for me, 
my servant, and two travelling companions. It 
seemed to me an impossible task ; but it was done. 

I was presently encamped on a plank near the 
ceiling in the passage, at right angles to the 
regular seats. I soon fell into a deep sleep. The 
next thing I remember was being wakened at sun- 
rise by a furious scuffle. A party of Chinese coolies 
— for all I knew then they may have been man- 
darins or yamen — had invaded the train. They 
were drunk, and spat and slobbered, and the soldiers 
with one voice cried, “Get out, Chinese.” They 
were bundled backwards and forwards, rolled up 
and down the passage like a football, and were 
eventually allowed to settle on the platform outside 
the train. I did not go to sleep again. It was too 
interesting to sleep, and from my suspended plank I 
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enjoyed myself more than I have ever done in any 
theatre. The soldiers began to get up. One of 
them, dressed in a scarlet shirt, stood against the 
window and reverently said his prayers towards the 
rising sun, with many signs of the Cross. A little 
later a stowaway arrived ; stowaways who travel in 
trains in Russia without tickets are called “ hares.” 
He was detected by the under guard, who advised 
him to get under the seat during the visit of the 
ticket collector. This he did ; he remained under 
the seat about an hour and a half, until the ticket 
collector paid his visit. Then he crept from his 
hiding-place and squeezed in among the crowd in 
the carriage ; the ticket collector frequently returned, 
but on every occasion he managed to escape notice 
by letting himself be crushed almost to a jelly by the 
other passengers. 

My first day was one of sordid isolation. In my 
side bunk near the ceiling I could merely observe, 
but was unable to fraternise with my fellow-creatures. 
This was not to last. I was forced to lie down all 
day owing to a cut on my foot. This fact became 
known, and in the evening I was offered a bed on 
the ground floor, so to speak, in the central division 
of the carriage. I at once moved into it. The re- 
maining storeys of the division were occupied by four 
soldiers and a sailor. They had all come from differ- 
ent parts of Russia. My two immediate neighbours 
were Little Russians ; one was a Cossack. Never 
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in my life have I been so well treated, so well looked 
after, or better entertained. One of the Little 
Russians constituted himself into a sort of slave. 
He brought me tea, cleaned up the carriage, 
guessed one’s every need. These soldiers asked 
me where I came from, but were not much the 
wiser when I said London. But Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and America were, they said, 
the only important Powers. We discussed countries 
and languages, and the debate was closed by one of 
them saying that there was no doubt that French 
was the most difficult tongue, and Russian the 
easiest. The French, they said, were a clever 
people. “As clever as you.?” 1 asked. “No,” 
they answered, “not so clever as us, but when we 
say clever we mean nice" 

The next day I gradually made the acquaintance 
of all the occupants of the compartment. They 
divided the day into what they called “ occupation ” 
and “relaxation.” Occupation consisted of busying 
oneself with something, that is, reading, constructing 
a musical instrument — one of the soldiers was making 
a violin — reading aloud, or making a “ composition.” 

“ Relaxation ” consisted of playing cards, doing 
card tricks, telling stories, or singing songs. My 
fellow travellers played a game of cards which 
baffled my understanding. Two people play and 
the cards are equally divided on the table. A hand 
of five cards is chosen and the game begins. When 
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the five cards are played five more are chosen 
indiscriminately from the visible pack, so that all 
bother of thinking what might be in one’s adversary’s 
hand is avoided. The soldiers had two meals a day 
— dinner and tea — their rations consisting of three 
pounds of black bread, half a pound of meat, and 
cabbage soup. Sometimes they read aloud from 
some volumes of Gogol and Poushkin I had with 
me. They began anywhere in the book and 
stopped anywhere, and always thought it interesting. 
One of them pointed out to another the famous 
letter in Poushkin’s Evegenk Oniegin and said that 
it was very good. I asked him to read a poem 
called Bjesi, which is about the little demons that 
lead the sledge driver astray in a snow-storm. He 
said it was good because one could sing it. 

The soldiers had not read much. They have no 
time ; but the book I found that they had nearly all 
of them read was Milton’s Paradise Lost. When 
two years ago a schoolmaster in the Tambov 
Government told me that Paradise Lost was the 
most popular book in the village library I was 
astonished, and thought it an isolated instance. At 
a fair at Moscow, during Passion Week last year, I 
noticed that there were five or six different editions 
of translations of Milton’s poem, with illustrations, 
ranging in price from 1 2 roubles to 30 kopecks, and 
while I was looking at one of them a moujik came 
up to me and advised me to buy it “ It’s very 
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interesting,” he said. “ It makes one laugh and 
cry.” I now understand why Milton is to the 
Russian peasantry what Shakespeare is to the 
German nation. They like the narrative of super- 
natural events which combine the fantasy of a fairy 
tale and the authority of the Scriptures — ^the school- 
master in Tambov also told me that the peasants 
refused to read historical novels or stories because 
they said they were mere “inventions (Vwidoomki)” 
— some of it makes them laugh, and the elevated 
language gives them the same pleasure as being in 
church. It is possible to purchase Paradise Lost at 
almost any village booth. I bought an illustrated 
edition at a small side station between Kharbin and 
Baikal. Another English author who is universally 
popular, not among the soldiers but with the officers, 
the professional and upper and middle classes, is 
Jerome K. Jerome. He has for the present genera- 
tion become a popular classic in the same way as 
Dickens did for the preceding generation. It was 
possible to buy a cheap edition of his works at every 
railway station where there was a bookstall between 
Moscow and Kharbin. 

Conan Doyle’s books were also universally 
popular. I never came across an officer who had 
not heard of Sherlock Holmes, The officers used 
to take in a great quantity of magazines. These 
magazines consisted largely of translations from the 
English; from the works of Jerome, Wells, Kipling, 
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Conan Doyle, Marie Corelli, and Mrs Humphry 
Ward. Officers used often to ask me who was the 
most popular English author. I used to answer 
that I thought it was Rudyard Kipling. This 
used to astonish them as they considered him 
rather childish. But then his stories lose all 
their salt in translation. Mrs Humphry Ward, 
they used to say, was a really serious author. 
Translations of Wells and Conan Doyle used 
to be running as serials in several magazines at 
a time. 

Far the most cultivated of the men in the train 
was the sailor ; he had read Gogol, Tolstoi, 
Tourgeneff, and Poushkin, but of him more 
anon. 

In the evening a bearded soldier, who hailed 
from Tomsk, came and asked me if I would mind 
writing my name down on a piece of paper as he 
wished to mention in a letter home that he had 
seen me. In the course of conversation he said 
he had never seen an Englishman before, but that 
he had been told by sailors that Englishmen were 
easy to get on with and clean, much cleaner than 
Russians. 

He told me his story, which was melancholy in 
the extreme. He had fallen asleep on sentry go, 
and had been deprived of nearly all the rights of a 
human being ; he seemed to be absolutely without 
any spark of hope. The conversation ended in an 
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exchange of stories among the soldiers. One of 
them told me a story about a priest. He was 
doubtful as to whether I knew what a priest meant, 
and to explain it to me he said, “a priest, you 
know, is a man who always lies.” 

I asked the bearded man if he knew any stories. 
He at once sat down and began a fairy tale 
(Skaska). It was called the “Merchant’s Son.” 
It took an hour and a half to tell. I think it is 
in one of Mr Lang’s “Fairy Books.” I asked the 
man if he had read it. He said that he had been 
told it; that he could remember nothing he read 
but everything he was told. He told the tale 
beautifully ; the narrative was interlarded with 
dialogue; the epithets and the attributes of each 
of the persons in the story were repeated every 
time they were mentioned in the true Epic manner. 
I feel certain that he recounted it to me, word for 
word, as it had been told to him. In this way the 
Homeric poems were handed down from one 
generation to another. The moment the man 
finished he began another called “ Ivan the Little 
Fool,” but I interrupted to undress and lie down, 
as I foresaw that the tale would be what the White 
Knight said about his song, “It’s long, but it’s 
very, very beautiful.” It was long. It was one 
o’clock in the morning when he finished it. But 
to be told a really good long story, by a real story 
teller, till you go to sleep is an ideal and unwonted 
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experience in a journey. In Russia there are many 
such mute inglorious Kiplings and Stevensons. 

When the story came to an end I was asked 
to tell them a story. I tried to relate the “ Digit 
of the Moon,” but when I had got half-way through 
I became aware that I had made an initial con- 
fusion by having stated that the prince had to guess 
riddles instead of having to put them. 

I said that I had gone wrong and must stop and 
tell another story. 

They said, “ It doesn’t matter, the story is very 
good as far as it goes.” 

Then a soldier told me a story which seemed 
to me to be well known ; at least I have either 
read it or its equivalent in some such book as 
Mr Sidgwick’s delightful exercises in Greek prose 
or in some French grammar. The hero of the 
story being Frederick the Great, or the Sultan, 
or some other popular monarch. This is how the 
soldier told it me — I repeat it because he gave 
it an original turn. The Tsar, he said, summoned 
the patriarch of the Church and informed him that 
unless he was capable, on being summoned to an 
audience, of answering three questions he would be 
executed. The patriarch, who was a simple man, 
and unable to answer questions without previous 
notice, went away heavy at heart On the way home, 
however, he met with a miller, and the miller said 
to him : “ Holy Patriarch, why are you so gloomy.? ” 
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The patriarch told him the cause of his distress. 
“ Is that all,” said the miller. “ Leave the matter 
to me ; I will on the appointed day dress up in your 
clothes, impersonate you, and answer the questions.” 
When the appointed day arrived the miller went 
to the palace dressed up as the patriarch, and the 
Tsar put him the following question. 

“How many stars,” he asked, “are there in 
the sky?” 

“Nine hundred thousand seven hundred and 
fifty-seven,” answered the miller. 

“ How do you know ? ” said the Tsar. 

“ Your majesty has only to count them,” replied 
the miller, “to be convinced that my estimate is 
correct.” 

“ Well,” said the Tsar, “ we will pass on to the 
second question. How much am I worth ? That 
is to say, not how rich am I, nor what is my price, 
but what is my exact value, stated in terms of 
money ? ” 

The miller thought a little, and then said : “ Our 
blessed Saviour was sold for thirty pieces of silver ; 
your majesty is neither an entire divinity nor an 
entire mortal, ‘ Too dark for heaven and too divine 
for earth,’ as the poet Lermontof says, I should 
therefore split the difference, and say that your 
majesty is worth exactly fifteen pieces of silver.” 

“Well,” said the Tsar, “you have guessed two 
questions, but you must now answer the third and 
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most difficult of the three. What am I thinking at 
the present moment ? ” 

“ Your majesty,” answered the miller, “ is thinking 
that I am the holy patriarch, whereas I am in reality 
merely a miller in wolfs clothing.” The Tsar 
laughed, and gave the miller a present, and sent 
him about his business.” 

The soldier then added, and this was the original 
turn he gave to the story, if the story already 
exists in this form. “ The miller lives in Moscow 
and I have seen him^ 

I must pass over the next day, which was much 
like the preceding one. We were to arrive at 
Manchuria Station in the night or the early morn- 
ing, and as it was our last evening the soldiers 
entertained me with songs. Here the sailor came 
to the fore and sang song after song; some of 
his own composition. There were some splendid 
singers in the train, but the sailor was the only 
one who had a really good voice among my com- 
panions. These soldiers came from so many 
different parts of Russia that they had a difficulty 
in finding a song which they all knew. They sang, 
however, the song of the Siberian exiles “ Glorious 
sea of the holy Baikal,” which is one of the most 
melting melodies in the world. They sing in parts 
with great accuracy and in perfect tune. At Man- 
churia Station in the cold dawn I said good-bye to 
my friends who had treated me so kindly and 
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entertained me so well. I thought how little one 
half of the world knows about the other. These 
good-natured, simple, amusing, and quick people 
are thought by half the world to be sodden brutes, 
little better than beasts. Of the war they spoke 
little and as all soldiers speak of any war. But I 
was struck by a remark that the sailors made who 
had been to Nagasaki. One of the soldiers said 
the Japanese were a savage race, and probably 
fought with twisted scimitars, upon which the sailor 
cut him short by saying: “They are a charming, 
clean people, far more cultivated than you or I.” 
One of the soldiers said he thought it would have 
been a far more sensible arrangement if the dispute 
had been settled by a single combat between Count 
Lamsdorff and Marquis Ito. 

At Manchuria Station the commercial gentleman, 
who had regarded correspondents with suspicion, 
informed me that it was very doubtful if we should 
be allowed to cross the frontier into Manchuria. 

After we had interviewed the “Commandant” of 
the station and been given our papers, he seemed 
rather mortified. He asked me how I had enjoyed 
travelling with the soldiers. I said that I had 
been very kindly treated and excellently entertained. 
This seemed to disturb him very much, and he 
remarked that the soldiers were naive people and 
that I could not deceive him as easily as I could 
them. I afterwards overheard him discussing with 
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the officers the inadvisability of letting Englishmen 
mingle with the soldiers and worm out of them 
forbidden information. The result was when I 
and my two companions -were comfortably settled 
in a third-class compartment, whither some of the 
soldiers had followed us, we were requested to 
move into another carriage. As we had settled 
down for the night we said we would prefer to 
remain where we were. The train started and 
three Cossacks were presently sent to guard us. 
Two sat in the passage opposite to us and one 
lay down on the floor between our bunks. The 
soldiers asked them what they were doing. They 
answered, “We have been told to guard these 
men; but they are not doing anything; they are 
sleeping.” “Perhaps,” one of the soldiers sug- 
gested, “they ought not to have come here.” 
As it turned out our commercial friend had 
unwittingly done us a service, for a pickpocket 
had found his way into the train, and, except us, 
everybody in the carriage was robbed. 

The next morning we did move into another 
carriage where there was more room, and by the 
time we arrived at Tzitzikar Station I think the 
officers must have received some answer to their 
inquiries with regard to us ; as a marked change in 
their manner amounting to extreme deference was 
visible. 

The journey to Kharbin passed off without any 
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incident. Some excitement was caused by the 
announcement that a band of Hun-hutzes had 
been seen, and that they might very likely attack 
the train. This, however, did not occur; but a 
whole crowd of Chinese officers boarded the train 
at one station and filled up the spare seats, 
especially the top-seats, from whence they spat, 
without ceasing, on the occupants of the lower seats, 
much to the annoyance of a French lady, who re- 
marked that “ les chinois sont impossibles.” 

From Manchuria Station to Kharbin the journey 
lasted three nights and two days. I arrived at 
Kharbin on the i8th May after a journey of seven- 
teen days from St Petersburg. 
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CHAPTER III 

KHARBIN AND MUKDEN 

■pj'ROM the conversation of some of my fellow- 
'*• travellers from Manchuria Station I had 
obtained the impression that Kharbin resembled 
one of those huge American cities that grow up 
in a night. I pictured to myself a town somewhat 
like Vienna, with asphalt pavement and electric 
light. On arriving all that I saw before me from 
the station was a sea of mud, deep, thick swamps 
which did duty for roads, a few houses in the 
distance, and a certain amount of scaffolding. 
There were no vehicles to be got, except a 
Chinese peasant’s cart, which consists of a large 
board and huge solid wheels like the carriages 
pictured in “prehistoric peeps.” I experienced 
a sinking sense of disappointment, and echoed 
Faust’s cry of disillusion on seeing Helen of Troy : 
“Is this" I thought, “the place that’s launched 
a thousand ships?” Later on, after driving 
round the town to find rooms in a hotel, it 
became evident that on the whole Kharbin is a 
large place ; the town proper, the old town, which is 
called Pristan, is three miles away from the station ; 
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the new town consists of government offices, a 
church, a hotel and some hospitals, and the Russo- 
Chinese Bank. That was true then ; but now all is 
changed. You arrive at a gigantic station built in 
the art-nouveati style, which has spread like a disease 
from Germany over the whole of Russia. The old 
station has been converted into a hospital. In 
front of the station is a spacious boulevard leading 
to the bank, and you have at once the impression 
that you are in town. When I arrived in May I 
felt that I had come to the house on the marsh. 
I eventually found rooms in the Hotel Oriant, 
which I think must be the most expensive hotel 
in the world; it is kept by two ex-convicts, with 
squinting eyes and a criminal expression ; and the 
prices of food and lodging were exalted beyond 
dreams of Ritz. 

The bedroom was damp and dirty, and cost 15s. 
a day, without the bed. I have with me now a bill 
for a small supper, which, for two people, amounted 
to 72 roubles. The population of Kharbin consists 
almost entirely of ex-convicts and Chinamen. This 
fact did not surprise me, and I agreed with a 
Frenchman who said to me, “ On a raison de dire 
qu’il faut avour tu 4 p^re et m^re pour venir vivre 
dans un tel pays.” 

The cab drivers were all ex-convicts, and fearful 
tales were told one of how, if dissatisfied with their 
fares, they merely killed you eind threw your body 
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into the street. On the return home an officer told 
me how a cabman driving him home had thanked 
him for driving with him, and when the officer 
asked why, had explained that the presence of 
an officer was a guarantee of safety, and that the 
night before he had been set upon by two thieves 
who had beaten him till he gave up all his money, 
warning him that if he screamed he would be 
stabbed. They had then proceeded to strip him, 
and finding a watch concealed in his sock they 
had beaten him again. The authority of the 
police in Kharbin seems to be non-existent 
Kharbin is now called the Chicago of the East 
This is not a compliment to Chicago. I only 
stayed there a week on the way out, and not at 
all on the return journey; but from accounts I 
heard it is now a changed city, full of Greeks, 
who do an enormous trade, and theatres and 
music-halls. It was the Cape Town of the war. 

When we arrived at Kharbin we were told that 
it was impossible to go any further; that the 
correspondents at Mukden were on the point of 
returning, and that Admiral Alexieff himself was 
expected. This was a fact. I was told that 
the plan of campaign was a general retreat to 
Kharbin, which was to become the headquarters 
of General Kouropatkin, and that he would not 
advance thence until he had what he considered 
to be a sufficient number of troops. 
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A week later a meeting took place between 
General Kouropatkin and the Viceroy at Mukden, 
and whether or not it was the result of this inter- 
view, the forward movement south was begun which 
ended in the battle of Wa-fan-go. 

Among business men whom I met, there was 
a certain feeling of relief that the war had broken 
out, that the uneasiness and suspense had been 
put an end to, and that the matter would be 
settled one way or another. They criticised, 
however, the manner in which the negotiations 
had been carried on most violently. One man 
said to me if you carry on negotiations in such 
a manner you should have 100,000 men ready 
to back you up, whereas in the whole of Man- 
churia, when the war broke out, there were not 
more than 60,000 men.” It appeared that after the 
battle of the Yalu General Mischenko had only 
eighteen sotnias, and there were only a few regiments 
of infantry at Liaoyang. 

In fact, the Japanese might have marched to 
Mukden and taken it without risk and without loss. 
That they did not do so is, I suppose, to be attributed 
to the fact that they thought they would capture the 
whole of the Russian army at Liaoyang, and had 
made their plans accordingly, and considered conse- 
quently that the more troops the Russians poured 
into Manchuria the better. 

After staying a week in this depressing centre I 
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travelled to Mukden in great luxury owing to the 
courtesy of General Holodovsky, who gave me a 
place in a first-class carriage, which was reserved for 
him. He was a charming and cultivated man, with 
a passion for out-of-door sports and oriental china. 
He was also responsible for the admirable fortifica- 
tions which were constructed at Liaoyang, and 
further south between Liaoyang and Ta-shi-chiao. It 
only took a day and two nights to reach Mukden. 

On arriving at Mukden one is aware that one has 
left the Western world far behind one ; Kharbin is 
a great modern abortion ; Mukden is an oriental 
masterpiece. It is said to resemble Pekin on a 
smaller scale, to be a miniature Pekin. It is a large 
square town surrounded by an extremely thick 
dilapidated wall, round which you can walk. Inside 
it are masses of closely-packed one-storied houses 
divided up into innumerable small alleys, and inter- 
sected by two or three main streets, in which the 
shops riot in an extravagance of oriental sign-posts ; 
huge blue and red boots, bespangled with gold stars, 
hanging in front of the bootmakers, golden and 
vari-coloured shields and banners hanging in front 
of other shops ; theatres, each with a great clang- 
ing gong sounding incessantly to attract the passer- 
by ; add to all this, the sunshine, the brilliant 
colouring of the people’s clothes, the “tinkling 
temple bells and the spicy garlic smells,” and even 
if you have never been further than Mukden, when 
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you return to the damp and drizzle of London, the 
wet pavements, the rawness, the fog, and the half- 
light, you will hear the East calling — ^you will long 
for the “ day and the dust and the ecstasy.” 

The palace, which is deserted and yet contains a 
collection of priceless art-treasures, jewels and china 
and embroidery and delicately illuminated MSS. 
locked up in mouldering cupboards, is exquisitely 
beautiful. Its courtyards are carpeted with luxuriant 
grass, its fantastic, dilapidated wooden walls, carven, 
painted and twisted into strange shapes such as you 
see on an oriental vase. The planks are rotten and 
mouldering, the walls eaten with rain and damp ; 
and one thanks Heaven that it is so, that nothing 
has been restored. Nothing lives for ever ; is it not 
then better that the shapes and buildings whose 
transitory existence delights the eyes of mortals be 
left in their beauty, left to live and grow ever more 
beautiful as they decay in obedience to the gradual 
change of time than to suffer the affront and the 
mutilation of man’s brutal and hideous rejuvenating 
process ? 

Mukden reminded me of Hans Andersen’s fairy 
tales: its buildings and its inhabitants, the shops, 
the temples, the itinerant vendors in the street, the 
sounding gongs, the grotesque signs and quaint 
fantastic images, seem to belong to the realm of 
childish trolldom. Here it was, one feels, that the 
Emperor of China, of whom Andersen tells, sat and 
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sighed for the song of the nightingale, when his 
artificial, metallic singing-bird suddenly snapped and 
ceased to sing. Still more enchanting in the same 
order of things are the tombs of Pai-ling and Pu- 
ling : here the delicate, gorgeous-coloured, and fan- 
tastic buildings which protect the remains of the IMan- 
churian dynasty are approached by wild wood-ways, 
paths of soft grass and alleys of aromatic and 
slumber-scented trees. 

The high, quaint towers and ramparts which sur- 
round the tombs — in China all the houses are of one 
story, and the sacred monuments are high, for the 
reason that the Chinese say that only spirits can live 
in high buildings — are in the same state of semi- 
dilapidation ; the brilliant colours are half-faded, the 
stairways are rotten, and overgrown with moss and 
grass. Here one feels that in some secluded attic 
at the top of a creaking stair, among the cobwebs 
and the dust and the starved wild flowers, surely 
here the sleeping beauty of the wood is slumbering, 
obstinately slumbering, lest she awake to hear the 
noise of shrapnel, and to see to what base use men 
can employ their energy and their ingenuity. 

After I had stayed a week in General Holodovsky’s 
railway carriage, daily apologising for so protracted 
a visit, I moved into the town, to the Der-lung-djen, 
which means the inn of the dragon. It consisted of 
a spacious courtyard, full of horses, surrounded by a 
low storied series of rooms, right against the southern 
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wall of the town, and close to the southern gate. 
Here I engaged a Chinese boy and a mafoo (groom), 
and lived for sixteen days. Several of the war cor- 
respondents lived there also, and it would have been 
a period of delicious ease had one not been aware 
that exciting events were happening just out of one’s 
reach, and had we not been tormented by the desire 
to be there also. My first impressions of the Chinese 
consisted of respect mingled with wonder at their 
extraordinary dexterity, cleverness, and competence. 

My Chinese boy informed me, after he had been 
with me a day, that I ought to raise his wages, since 
he came from Canton, and was therefore clean, 
whereas he said “ Chinese man dirty.” His name 
■was Afoo; he spoke Pidgin- Russian. I saw from 
the first that he thought the idea of going further 
south to Liaoyang or anywhere near the front was 
silly. The Chinaman is essentially a man of peace. 
War he considers the greatest folly under the sun. 
A soldier — that is to say, a fighting man — is to him 
the scum of the earth. (The Duke of Wellington 
made the same remark about the rank-and-file of the 
British army.) To fight is to be guilty in his eyes 
of the worst form of vulgarity. It is no wonder, 
then, that, when he heard I was intending to go to 
Liaoyang, he remarked that his father was ill at 
Kharbin, and his wife not so well as might be 
expected at Tientsin, and asked leave to visit them, 
which I refused. He was clever, but casual ; capable, 
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but obstinate ; and urbane without being rude. One 
day I told him he was stupid. “Of course,” he 
answered, “ I am stupid. If I were not stupid I 
should not be your servant, but a mandarin.” 

I have certainly never at any period of my life 
been so well looked after, nor had my needs minis- 
tered to, my unspoken wants guessed, and my 
habits divined so well as during these peaceful days 
at the Der-lung-djen by Afoo. It was when the 
correspondents gave a dinner-partj'- that the Chinese 
boys displayed their talents. Then all their pride 
came out; their desire to show they were better 
and more capable than the servants of our guests ; 
then their quickness, agility, and dexterity were 
manifest in their highest degree. 

The question which one is at once asked is, what 
was the attitude of the Chinese towards the Russians 
and towards the war? Their attitude towards the 
war was simple enough, but their dealings with the 
Russians and what they felt about them is, I think, 
a more complicated question. 

When I arrived at Mukden the population there 
was deriving great profit from the war. They were 
selling corn and carts and every conceivable com- 
modity to the Russians at fancy prices. The 
educated Chinese used to tell me that it was neither 
the Russians nor the Japanese that they feared, but 
the possible breaking loose of the Chinese army. 

The situation was, therefore, as if Scotland had 
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been occupied by France and invaded by Germany, 
and the Scotch people were vaguely hostile to the 
French and guardedly friendly to the Germans, but 
quaking with terror at the thought of Glasgow and 
Edinburgh being looted by the Scots Guards. 

The Russians have behaved as cleverly in theory 
as one can behave to the Chinese, and yet the 
result has not been altogether successful. I will 
try and point out why. 

The Russians have in no way interfered with the 
internal justice or administration of China. Chinese 
justice pursues its uncompromising course. It is 
not more unjust than occidental justice, but it is 
different Its object is to punish crime. As all 
oriental races, the Chinese are indifferent to death 
and impervious to the minor forms of legal torture, 
such as mere flogging. The law, therefore, is 
necessarily severe, and less sentimental than ours. 
They have a rule, that for every crime which is 
brought to the notice of the law a criminal must 
perish, or someone must perish — one crime, one 
criminal; one criminal, one head off somewhere. 
If the criminal chooses, however, he can procure 
an understudy, who suffers in his stead. 

The difficulty is to find 
A trusty friend who will not mind,” 

It is not as a matter of fact very difficult, and can 
be done if you are willing to spend a little money. 
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It is impossible for a Chinaman to be condemned to 
death unless he confesses that he is guilty of the 
crime of which he is accused, and the accused is 
tortured daily — there are many exceptions and 
grounds of mitigation — until he confesses, then his 
head is cut off. The advantage of this system is 
that a thing like the Dreyfus case, which dis- 
members and convulses a whole nation, is im- 
possible, and the main object is achieved. The 
Chinese have recognised the fact that ideal justice 
is impossible, that it is very difficult to lay hands 
on the true offender, that human things are so 
complicated that to apportion the right measure of 
blame is a task too high for man, and that since 
things are so, and crime must be repressed, crime 
itself must be punished, and it is. The only com- 
petent judges of the question, i.e. men who have 
devoted their lives to the study of Chinese in- 
stitutions, say that Chinese law is better adapted to 
ensure the punishment of a greater number of guilty 
persons than the English law; and that although 
innocent men may be occasionally punished (a case 
which sometimes occurs in Europe also), the well- 
being of the mass is better preserved than by a 
system in which sentiment plays a larger part 
Again, the Chinese penal code has been char- 
acterised as being remarkable for the conciseness 
and simplicity of its style, its inmnessHkeness and 
absence of verbiage. 
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Another good point is that the judge, if not 
influenced by bribery, may endeavour to give a 
common-sense verdict; he is not bound by pre- 
cedents, and he can overrule the custom if he sees 
his way to a reasonable course of action. To try 
and make the Chinese adopt occidental methods — to 
give them the benefit of the Code Napoleon, or the 
beautifully simple system of English or Scotch 
law, would be disastrous. This the Russians have 
recognised. They have grasped the great fact that 
nobody can govern the Chinese but the Chinese, 
and have acted upon it. 

Secondly, they have absolutely forbidden all 
religious propaganda. 

There is nothing but praise to be said on the 
subject of our missionaries at Mukden or Liaoyang : 
they are men for whom I have the greatest respect 
and admiration ; men who, this winter, have done 
great and admirable work among the refugees 
driven to Mukden from their devastated homes. 
But treating the question in the abstract the Chinese 
cannot fail to appreciate facts such as the German 
occupation of Kiaw-chaw; they must have learnt 
by now that the missionary is the first step in a 
sequence of things, the ultimate stages of which are 
gunboat, concession and occupation ; and it may be 
doubted whether it is not rather presumptuous on 
our part to try and convert the Chinese, for are 
we so sure that the life led as the result of 
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methods, our morality, and our religion, is superior 
to theirs ? However that may be, I think one can 
safely say that if you wish to get on well with the 
Chinese the less you try to convert them the better, 
and the Russians have never made the slightest 

O 

effort in that direction. 

Thirdly, the Russians have no racial antipathy 
to the yellow race. The Russian soldiers and the 
Chinese fraternise as people belonging to the same 
race and the same class, and not only the soldiers, 
but the officers treat the Chinese lower classes, and 
let themselves be treated, with great and good- 
natured familiarity. This seems to me to account 
for the success of the Russians in getting on with 
the Chinese, and for their failure in making them- 
selves respected. 

The main facts about the Chinese in Manchuria 
are, firstly, that they are hostile to any foreign 
occupation, and that they regard Russian-man, 
English-man, German-man as one and the same — 
namely, robber-man or Hun-hutze. That is the 
principal point, the rest is merely a question of 
detail. To the Japanese they are, and will be, 
favourable according to how far they consider they 
will be successful in turning the Russians out of 
Manchuria, but I do not fancy they would like a 
Japanese occupation, and during the Chinese War 
the Japanese although they behaved better than 
the Europeans because their troops were better 
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disciplined, were nevertheless unflinchingly severe 
towards the Chinese. 

Secondly, the situation has been altered by the 
change in the circumstances by the fact that occu- 
pation in times of peace and occupation in times of 
war are two separate things. 

On the whole the Russians treat the Chinese 
exceedingly well. Russian soldiers who rob or 
molest the Chinese are treated with extreme 
severity. A soldier who is convicted of twice 
having robbed a Chinaman can be hanged. It is 
said that the familiarity with which the Russians 
treat the Chinese lowers their prestige. This is 
no doubt true, but does not seem to me to be of 
great importance. Mr Whigham, in his book on 
Manchuria, says that no one will persuade him the 
Chinaman prefers justice to sympathy or likes to be 
pushed off the pavement into the middle of the road. 
The situation is now different owing to the fact of 
the war. The war is, to say the least of it, a 
nuisance to the Chinese, and the Russians are the 
outward and visible sign of the war. 

Considering the fact that the Chinese are hostile 
to the Russians in the war question, it seems to me 
marvellous that so few cases of friction occurred. 

I imagine this is due to the extraordinary cleverness 
and supple adaptability of the Chinese to the 
circumstances. I was buying a shirt one day in 
Liaoyang, a thin silk shirt such as the Russians all 
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wore in the summer. The shop-keeper thought at 
first I was a Russian soldier, and patted me on the 
back and said, “Shang-ho hodjia,” which means 
good old fellow. I then said I was an Englishman, 
upon which his manner became deferential, and he 
said, “Englishman good man, Russian man bad 
man.” 

The missionaries tell me, and I have frequently 
repeated the argument as if it was my own idea, 
that what the Chinese object to is not the familiar 
treatment they experience at the hands of the 
Russians, but the inconsistency of the treatment. 
That they are arm-in-arm with them at one moment 
and kick them the next. 

But if this is true of the Russians it is equally 
true of the English, and it comes about in this way. 
I have seen this occur also over and over again. 
The Englishman is treating the Chinaman with 
what he thinks, and with what is, perfect fairness 
and friendliness. The Chinaman suddenly ex- 
asperates him beyond all endurance, and then the 
Englishman kicks him. The net result of this is 
that the Englishman kicks the Chinaman if he is 
angry, and does not ever go arm-in-arm with him. 
The Russian goes arm-in-arm with the Chinaman, 
and does not kick him if he is angry, but only if he 
is drunk ; and if he, drunk or sober, maltreats a 
Chinaman he is liable to be hanged. 

The result ought to be that the Chinaman should 
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respect the Englishman more and like the Russians 
better. This would be true in times of peace, but it 
is the Russians and not the English who are making 
war in China. 

It must be remembered that, unless you have 
spent all your life in China, it is difficult to treat 
the Chinese consistently owing to the fact that they 
are certain at some time or other to exasperate you 
to madness. 

The Russians consider our treatment of the 
Chinese brutal, and it is true that I only once saw 
a Russian kick a Chinaman, and he, the Russian, 
was drunk. I was, on the other hand, constantly 
amazed at the way in which the soldiers allowed 
themselves to be positively bullied at times by the 
Chinese. The truth of the matter is that the 
Russians get on perfectly well with the Chinese — 
whether the Chinese respect them more or less than 
Englishmen or others is neither here nor there — 
but no amount of getting on well will compensate 
for the fact that the Russians are not only occupy- 
ing their country but making war in it. Therefore 
the question of treatment has become a question 
of detail sunk in the larger fact of the war. I 
think the Russians have often been inconsistent in 
their treatment of the Chinese, or rather that this 
inconsistency is carried further in their case owing 
to the fact of the war, and the Chinese, being an 
element of that fact, the Russians have, I think, often 
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behaved far too leniently to the Chinese when these 
have shown themselves openly hostile to them, and 
then exasperated at the result they suddenly adopt 
a severer method which affects the innocent rather 
than the guilty. Whenever I saw a Chinaman 
arrested for complicity with the Japanese or the 
Hun-hutzes he invariably escaped. 

The matter can be briefly summed up as follows : — 
The Chinaman has no inborn hatred of the 
stranger, but detests the foreign occupation and 
foreigners who come with a purpose, such as to 
obtain concessions or other things, which they know 
in the long run mean occupation. 

The Russians get on well with the Chinese, who 
accepted their rule, which was easy and light, 
quietly and cheerfully in times of peace ; but now 
that they are the outward and visible manifestation 
not only of occupation, but of war and all its 
horrors, they wish them at Jericho. It is very 
difficult to get the Chinese to express an outspoken 
opinion on such things. One Chinaman told me he 
considered all the foreigners who infested Manchuria 
— including the Japanese — ^as robber-men. The 
Chinese suffer also greatly at the hands of the 
interpreters who have taken service with the 
Russians. These men are rascals of the lowest 
form. They extort money from the wretched 
peasants under the threat of denouncing them as 
Hun-hutzes, and I have no doubt that they fre 
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quently betray the Russians whenever an occasion 
occurs. I saw one of these men who returned to 
hlukden from Liaoyang after the Japanese occupa- 
tion of that city. He was asked by an officer what 
was going on at Liaoyang. “The Japanese,” he 
replied, “ have burnt most of the houses.” 

“What Japanese general is in command.?” asked 
the officer. 

“His name in Chinese is the following,” he 
replied, saying a long and unpronounceable con- 
catenation of syllables. 

Now, if his name had been Nodzu or Oku, it 
would have been the same in Chinese. He merely 
wished not to say. 

There was one interpreter who was attached to 
the battery with whom I subsequently lived, named 
Mishka, whom I could not help liking. I have 
no doubt he was a scoundrel, but a sympathetic 
scoundrel. One day he led two Cossacks into 
temptation, and took them to a place where they 
drank and looted. 

He was told on the morrow that he must be 
beaten, and was given the choice of being sent to 
the Chinese magistrate or being beaten by a Cossack. 
He said he would rather neither course were 
adopted. When he was told that it was absolutely 
necessary he chose to be punished by the Cossack. 

For a week afterwards he avoided the officers 
and would not come near the colonel. At last, 
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on being asked the reason, he said ; “ My ashamed ” 
(moia stidno). The Chinese peasants showed ex- 
traordinar>' patience in the manner in which they 
bore the deprivations and sufferings which were 
the result of the war. These sufferings were 
very great, especially in the villages south of 
Mukden, which are now all deserted, the inhabi- 
tants having fled to the town. While a fight 
was actually going on the Chinaman used gener- 
ally to dig a hole in the ground — a small catacomb 
— and thatch it with kowliang, and there conceal 
himself with his wife and his family until the fight 
was over, creeping out every' now and then to make 
tea. The interpreters who followed the troops were 
perfectly used to the firing, and did not care a fig. 
They were tough individuals, and I saw one — he 
was quite small — give a big Cossack a tremendous 
thrashinsf. I am convinced that if the Chinese 
were organised, and ceased to think fighting vulgar, 
they would make excellent troops. 

While I was at Mukden I had an interview 
with the Chinese Viceroy, and convened with him 
through an interpreter. He refused to express any 
definite opinion, even on the subject of the weather. 

When asked if the war would last long he 
replied, “War is an expensive business.” 

The day after my visit to the Viceroy, I and 
Mr de Jessen, a Danish correspondent, were invited 
to luncheon at the Chinese Foreign Office. 
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In deference to the European guests the meal 
•was semi-European. It began with tea, and then 
there followed about seventeen courses, consisting 
of small dishes of meat, each one almost exactly 
like the other. There came a moment when I 
refused a dish ; the meal then immediately ceased. 
It was evidently managed on the plan of feeding 
your guests till they showed signs of disinclination 
for food, and then stopping. On the following day 
the mandarins who had been present left cards in 
the morning to say they were coming to see us, 
and arrived in the afternoon and paid an elaborate 
visit. 

On the whole the impression one gathered from the 
Chinese was that they had accepted the war, as they 
accept everything else, in a philosophical spirit, and 
were resolved to make the best of it by letting no 
occasion slip of making some profit. 

As to the question of the “yellow peril” I 
certainly would not be so rash as to make any 
prophecy. The question is, I suppose, will the 
Chinese ever adopt Western methods, as the 
Japanese have done, in order to drive foreigners 
from their country and to assume a leading and 
threatening part in the affairs of the world 

In order to do this they would have to cease 
being what they are at present. They would have 
to become “patriots” in the sense of organising 
themselves into a competitive machine. 
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Philosophically the Chinaman is an individualist 
in that he prizes the quality of the individual life 
lived more dearly than the place of his country in 
the arena of nations ; but practically the individual 
does not exist in China. 

The unit of society in China is not the individual 
but the family; the members of the family are 
fractions of the whole; a family is responsible for 
the good behaviour of its members,* a neighbour- 
hood for its inhabitants, and an official for those 
whom he governs ; the conservation, preservation, 
and perpetuation of the family are the aims of 
human society. The Chinaman, therefore, is a 
patriarchalist, and his aim is peace. 

Nevertheless the victor}' of the Japanese over 
European troops may very' likely produce a change 
of some kind. Monsieur Anatole France, in his 
latest book, wittily says that what we have to fear 
from the yellow peril is nothing in comparison with 
what the Chinese have to fear from the “ white peril,” 
and that so far the Chinese have not yet looted 
the Louvre, nor has a Chinese fleet bombarded 
Cherbourg. I should say that the yellow peril will 
depend for its reality and extent entirely on this: 
how seriously the Chinese will consider the “ white 
peril” to be? and how obnoxious will Europeans 
make themselves to the Chinese ? If the Europeans 

* It is impossible for a fraudulent bankrupt to settle bis goods on 
bis wife or family, as the family must make good bis losses. 
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appear to them to step over the limit of what is 
bearable, they will take measures accordingly. 

But the war has introduced a new and serious 
factor into the case. The Chinese have now 
realised that so far from the white races being 
invincible owing to their guns, their engines, and 
all the attributes of their superior civilisation, they 
can be thoroughly well beaten by yellow men who 
use the implements of the white race with far 
greater effect and skill than they do themselves. 

There is also in China a Young Chinese party 
which is all for reform and for following the 
example of the Japanese. The British encourage 
this party and imagine that such a reconstruction 
would be of great advantage to Europeans and 
especially to the British ; not long ago one of the 
newspapers wrote an article called “ The Arming of 
China” and “ Increase of British Prestige,” making 
these statements as if the second part was the logical 
result of the first. One of the most competent 
observers of Chinese affairs told me that he con- 
sidered this point of view to be erroneous. “ There 
are,” he said, “two anti-foreign parties in China, 
the Boxers and the Young Chinese party, but both 
are agreed as to one fundamental tenet, and that is 
“China for the Chinese.” Should the Young 
Chinese party be ever successful in getting the 
upper hand and enforcing reforms, so far from there 
being any increase of British prestige there would 
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be a universal tendency to kick evety^ foreigner out 
of China, after having previously cut off their noses, 
and then the Chinese would return to their own 
avocations. “ But,” he added, “ it is a very difficult 
matter to force such an idea into a British head, 
because the British think that reform must neces- 
sarily be accompanied by enlightened and generous 
ideas such as the partition of China and the 
exploitation of its wealth by the British, open doors 
and a parliament, a habeas corpus act and con- 
cessions. “ But believe me,” he said finally, 
“Chinese reform means the end of all European 
prestige. If China is ever powerful in the way that 
Japan is, the Chinese will make very little difference 
between the British, the Germans, the Belgians, 
and the Hun-hutzes.” 

People say airily “the Chinese are so backward, 
poor things ” ; my advice to such people is to go 
and see. They will find that the Chinese arrived 
at a certain level of civilisation centuries ago and 
remained there, because they saw nothing in the 
progress of other countries which tempted them to 
imitate it. They anticipated our so-called civilisa- 
tion and deliberately discarded it, since they did not 
consider that it would tend to greater happiness in 
the long run. 

They are not ambitious and they are satisfied 
with a little. To them the important thing is not 
the quantity of things achieved in life, but the 
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quality of the life lived. They are not in a hurry ; 
for that reason they fail to see why a motor-car is a 
better vehicle than a rickshaw, because if no one is 
in a hurry, there is no disadvantage in proceeding 
in a leisurely fashion. 

They see us spending our whole lives in hurrying 
after something, in aiming at being somebody, in 
kicking others aside in order to get somewhere. 
They continue the game for the sake of the game 
and not for the sake of winning any concrete prize. 
They are honest and hard-working, cultivated, 
intelligent, good - mannered, and good-tempered. 
They hate fighting, brawling, noise of all kinds, 
drunkenness and bad manners. Are they so very 
backward ? 
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LIAOYAN'G TO TA-SHI-CHIAO 

T ARRIVED at Liaoyang on the 22nd of June. 

Liaoyang is only fifty miles from Mukden, and 
the journey took nearly twelve hours. Liaoyang, as 
a town, resembles Mukden only it is less impos- 
ing, and perhaps even more picturesque and more 
dirty; the environs are certainly more beautiful. 
Like Mukden it is surrounded by a big wall ; only 
at Mukden the town has overflowed and formed 
large suburbs ; at Liaoyang there is only a small 
suburb on the east side of the town. As at 
Mukden, there was a collection of small brick-built 
government offices clustered round the railway 
station. 

There was far more animation at Liaoyang than 
at Mukden; General Kouropatkin was at Ta-shi-chiao 
when I arrived ; but nevertheless one felt that one 
was somewhere near a war. Streams of carts poured 
through the town, the green two-wheeled carts 
called dvoogolkas which the Russians use for their 
transport; troops frequently marched throi^h the 
streets and officers arrived at the hotel on their way 
to or from the front. 
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The hotel was kept by a Greek ; it was not very 
comfortable, and the flies gave one but little peace ; 
still there was an atmosphere of gaiety about Liao- 
yang, a constant stream of arrivals, a bustle and life 
which did not exist in Mukden. I spent a week at 
the hospital, being laid up at Dr Westwater’s house, 
a part of which he has very kindly turned into an 
hospital. Dr Westwater is almost the only foreigner 
in Manchuria who has any prestige in the eyes of 
the Chinese. He has lived at Liaoyang for many 
years, and the Chinese, not excepting the Hun- 
hutzes and the Boxers, regard him as a kind of 
divinity. He is equally popular and respected 
among the Russians, and was attached to their Red 
Cross during the Chinese campaign. He made 
a part of his house into an hospital, and looked 
after such of the correspondents and military 
attaches who fell ill. 

His garden was a most ideal spot, and testified to 
the extraordinary fertility of the soil — you sow a seed 
one day, and on the morrow you notice a herbaceous 
border. Every kind of vegetable grows there. 
With regard to this, strangely mistaken ideas are 
prevalent in England ; people used to say that it 
would be impossible for the Russians to carry on the 
war in Manchuria, as they would not be able to live 
on the country, whereas it is owing to the fact of 
Manchuria being what it is that the war was possible 
at all. Russia could have supported an army of a 
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million men in Manchuria without importing a single 
sack of flour from Russia. 

In a normal year there is a big enough export 
from Newchang to feed an army. Moreover, the 
granary of Manchuria is the district north of Mukden 
which up to a short time ago had been practically 
untouched. To talk about the Russian resources 
being exhausted because Liaoyang had been taken, 
was equivalent to saying that because London was 
taken the resources of an army occupying all the 
country north of the Trent were at an end. Practi- 
cally, all the supply that the Russians import 
from Russia consists of bread, sugar, biscuits, 
and coffee. 

Again, they had in Mongolia an inexhaustible 
supply of horses and cattle on which they could 
draw. If there was occasionally a shortage of food 
it was not owing to lack of supplies, but to lack of 
time, as is always the case on forced marches. 

What a country for the disciples of Mr Haig and 
Mrs Earle ! What a delightful pot-pourri could be 
written from a Manchurian garden ! In connection 
with this, Dr Westwater told me that he performed 
the most serious operations on the Chinese without 
any rise of temperature occurring, and he attributed 
this to the fact that they eat no meat. 

At Liaoyang my Chinese servant left me, partly 
because I had paid him his wages, partly because I 
was going to the front, and partly beoiuse I gently 
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kicked him out of the room one day when he had 
not come near me because it was a Chinese feast. 
He said he had lost face and must therefore leave 
my service. 

Lord Brooke, Reuter’s correspondent, and I 
engaged two Montenegrin servants, named re- 
spectively Georgio and Siacco, who were after- 
wards the source of no little trouble. 

On the 13th of July we received the news that we 
were allowed to go to the front, and on the 1 5th I 
left with Brooke for Ta-shi-chiao, together with two 
Montenegrins, two mules, and five ponies which it 
took twelve hours to entrain. Brooke and I had 
been appointed to the cavalry division of the ist 
Siberian Army Corps, consisting of four regiments 
of Siberian Cossacks, a regiment of Dragoons, and 
the 2nd Trans-Baikal battery under the command of 
General Samsonoff. I stayed a day and a night at 
Ta-shi-chiao, and lived in the vestry of the Roman 
Catholic Church with MM. Nodeau and Roucouli, 
the correspondents of the Journal and the Temps. 

General Samsonoff was himself at Ta-shi-chiao, 
being indisposed after months of ceaseless and ex- 
hausting work. His place was being taken by 
General Kossagofsky. I proceeded to join my 
division, which was occupying a small village 
south-west of that place. 

I started early in the morning and found the 
village without much difficulty. The general was 
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away, but I was received by two officers of the 
4th Siberian Cossack Regiment who were camping 
in a small Chinese kitchen-garden. They gave me 
some excellent soup, and some chicken, and tea, 
followed immediately afterwards by coffee, and 
received me with that kind of natural, simple 
hospitality which is more precious than rubies, 
and is, in fact, the real true courtesy. One thinks 
of the elaborate counterfeit of good manners, the 
studied phrases of those who, being denuded of the 
true gift, aim at a kind of Louis XIV. style of com- 
plicated civility, and one shudders. These Cossack 
officers were real Cossacks. They had spent most 
of their life in the wilds of I do not quite know what 
inaccessible region, with no fellow-companions save 
the soldiers under them and Chinese peasants. 

During my stay in Manchuria I met almost every 
kind of Russian officer: guardsmen who had ex- 
changed into cavalry regiments ; men who had been 
there for years ; officers from provincial Russian towns, 
from Siberian towns, from the Caucasus, from 
Moscow, from Perm, from Omsk, from the German 
frontier ; men who had travelled all over the world, 
and spoke every language; others who had lived 
all their life in Siberia, or the Trans-Baikal regions, 
or Manchuria. I found that the good qualities 
which distinguish the best of them were the same ; 
the same, in fact, which are instantly recognisable in 
all classes of all countries, consisting of that absence 
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of swagger, conceit, and self-consciousness which 
makes a boy liked at Eton. Never have I met 
with more perfect examples of this type than these 
two wild Cossacks. There are plenty of other types 
who, without possessing these qualities, which are 
often even conspicuously absent, are nevertheless 
good-natured and likeable. Tolstoi in his Sebas- 
topol sketches shows us all types of the Russian 
officer and soldier, with his marvellous searchlight of 
truth and genius. But it was not until I had lived 
among them that I realised how faithful his portraits 
were. The cavalry officers seemed to me superior 
to the infantry officer; but of the infantry I had 
practically but little experience. The officers and 
men of the Siberian army seemed to me superior 
to those of the Russian army proper; that is to 
say, they knew their business better. The Russian 
officers have been greatly abused; they are re- 
presented as incompetent drunkards, brutal, stupid, 
and unconscientious. Military instruction, as far 
as I can judge, they do seem to lack ; but I do 
not see that we are exactly the people to throw 
stones at them on that account 

As to the question of incompetence, it seems to 
me that the system is more at fault than the officers. 
There is a general want of organisation, cohesion, 
and discipline in the whole army; and the fault 
comes more from above than from below. 

With regard to the question of drunkenness, the 
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only fact which seems to me important on the 
matter is that at the actual front there was no 
drunkenness. There was nothing to drink except 
tea, and occasional extremely limited doles of vodka. 

It is quite true that officers sometimes got drunk 
at Liaoyang and Mukden, but Liaoyang and 
Mukden were not the front. Certain facts must 
also be taken into consideration : when Russians 
drink they drink a great deal harder than we do ; 
they drink vodka, which is brandy — brandy for 
heroes, as Dr Johnson said. Secondly, that Liao- 
yang and, subsequently, Mukden were, during the 
war, in the same relation to the front (since Kharbin 
was too far off to be easily accessible, it taking 
sometimes as much time to reach Kharbin from 
Mukden as it would to reach Constantinople from 
London) as Capetown during the South African 
war. Therefore, when officers arrived there for 
a short respite from the privations and hardships 
of life at the front, they felt entitled to enjoy them- 
selves. The important fact is that they were not 
drunk in the field, that they were not drunk when 
they should have been in discharge of their duties ; 
and that if they liked drink or not it did not 
prevent them from being brave men, and d5dng 
with alacrity. I never heard any foreign witness 
during the war, however critical, cast any aspersions 
on their courage. 

Thirdly, there was an intermediate class of men 
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who were not officers by nature, but who had come 
out to the war from curiosity, and wore a uniform ; 
this class was the most conspicuous at places like 
Liaoyang and Mukden, and tended to create a 
false impression. This was more noticeable at the 
beginning of the war. After two or three months 
General Kouropatkin weeded the army of its noxious 
elements with a ruthless hand. With regard to 
the question of general tentie, there were, it is true, 
some bad exceptions; but the general truth with 
regard to the officers who were at the front, is 
that they may lack instruction and may be deficient 
in many things, but as a rule they are brave men 
who do their duty. 

I will give an instance to show what I mean. 

I was entertained at Kharbin by a certain officer 
who gave to me and some friends of mine a gener- 
ous feast, which resulted in our host being inebriate 
for at least thirty-six hours. That same officer I 
happen to know never left his regiment during the 
time I spent in Manchuria, which was always at 
the extreme front, except for one day; and his 
regiment was kept continually at work, with only 
the bare necessaries of life till men and horses 
could do no more. 

But a foreigner, had he seen that man in Kharbin, 
would have put him down as a hopeless case. 
During the whole time I was attached to a home 
battery I never saw a single case of drunkenness 
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among the officers, even when we were quartered at 
Mukden. Before we started for the battle of the 
Sha-ho I managed to buy a dozen bottles of cham- 
pagne from the store. I e.xpected that we should 
have a great carouse. This was not the case. Some- 
what to my astonishment a glass apiece was dealt 
out, and the rest was laid by, by the head of the 
mess, for future occasions, against the event of there 
being guests. Of course it was impossible to carry 
about any quantity of wine or spirits when we were 
at the front, and the only places where carouses of 
any kind were possible were towns such as Mukden 
and Liaoyang and Kharbin. 

While I lived with General Kossagofsky’s staff, 
I met some very fine fellows. The most remark- 
able was a young man called Egoroft*. He had 
passed all his examinations, and was offered a 
place on the general staff, which he refused, as 
he preferred a more modest situation at the front, 
where he would be sure of getting some fighting. 
He was a splendidly built, good-looking young 
fellow, exceedingly modest, and well educated. He 
was always at his post, and took part in every 
single small engagement which presented itself. He 
was a bom leader of men, and saved the situation 
when a panic occurred among the Cossacks of his 
division at Yantai. 

Somehow or other fate was against him, and he 
never had an opportunity of brilliantly distinguish- 
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in.tj himself, and he was one of those men who 
never push or put themselves to the fore. Many 
men durincf the war gained a great reputation owing 
to some lucky fluke, and more or less rested on 
their laurels. He, I think, worked as hard as 
anyone: if there was kudos to be gained or not, 
he was always there, and had gained no remunera- 
tion except the inward satisfaction which nobody 
can take away from him; that glow which Keats 
said made him so indifferent to praise or blame. 
He answered to the description of a brave man 
that one of the characters gives in Tolstoi’s Sebas- 
opol sketches, namely a man who always behaves 
as he should do, a definition which Tolstoi points 
out closely resembles Plato’s definition of courage. 
He struck one as if he had stepped out of one of 
Shakespeare's historical plays, and he could be cast 
for the part of Hotspur or Henry V. During the war 
met with counterparts of nearly all the individuals 
portrayed by Shakespeare in his historical plays, 
and heard conversations almost identically the same 
as those recorded in Henry V. among the soldiers 
in the English lines the night before the battle of 
Agincourt. This man impressed me as much as 
any man I met during the war. 

But apart from a phoenix of this kind I met a 
great many officers who struck me as good fellows, 
and who did their work well. The good officers 
remained at the front ; the inferior kind used to 
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hang about the stations, until General Kouropatkin 
put a stop to this. One point which certainly 
desen-es to be mentioned was the e.\traordinar>’ 
hospitality of the Russian officers. Hospitality is 
a quality which is universal in Russia ; it is equally 
remarkable in all classes ; among officers, soldiers, 
moujiks, tinkers, and thieves. 

Whenever one passed by an officers quarters 
he invariably invited one to come and to partake 
of something, and however little he had for 
himself, he gave you of his best. It was quite 
e.xtraordinaiy- to see what a fuss they made about 
a guest The first example I had of this was 
in the train from Kharbin to Mukden, when I 
was in General Holodovsky’s carriage. I did 
not know him beyond a mere formal introduc- 
tion at the railway station, and he at once sent 
me tea, biscuits, and a candle to read by. 
Every morning he sent his servant to see that 
I had everything I wanted, and one evening at 
Mukden when I told him that my foot was 
hurting me, he at once set out before I could 
stop him to get a doctor from the Red Cross. 
I wondered whether it was usual for generals to 
take such trouble about war-correspondents. But 
where it was more remarkable still was at the 
front when officers at once put the small luxuries 
they had at your disposal. They were not satisfied 
with your taking one helping or one glass, but 
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insisted on your satisfying yourself to repletion. 
I have already described the soldiers’ hospitality ; 
it was impossible to watch them eating without 
their at once offering you a share, and often I 
wiis glad of the offer. The officers who hung 
about the stations, and there were too many such 
men, were of a different order, and sometimes the 
fact of being a correspondent put one at their mercy. 

The correspondents wore a red badge on their 
left arm, which often proved to be a red badge of 
suspicion. The badge had the drawback, which 
was in some cases an advantage, of putting one 
at the mercy of a casual inquisitive stranger, who 
regarded one as public property, a thing to be 
looked at like a penny-in-the-slot machine. This 
is the kind of conversation I constantly had with 
strangers ; — 

“ What is that red mark on your arm ? ” (Very 
often they knew this, and the opening was varied. 
Sometimes it took the form of “ Come here, 
correspondent”) 

“ I’m a correspondent.” 

“ What country ? ” — “ I’m an Englishman,” (This 
produced a somewhat chilling effect generally.) 

* ‘ What newspaper ? ” — ‘ ‘ The Morning Post. ” (I 
find everj’body knows the Morning Post by name, 
and considered it by far the most Russophobe news- 
paper.) — “ Ah ! ” (effect bad). 

Sometimes I made the acquaintance of someone 
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casually, and it was only in the course of con- 
versation that the fact that I was a correspondent 
was known, the red badge being often confused 
with the badge of the Red Cross, which it in 
no way resembled. I found that in general the 
correspondent was regarded as a kind of Sherlock 
Holmes, and was credited with being aware of the 
plans of both armies by a process of induction. 
But one thing I have always found — I have 
found it in every countr)' that I have travelled 
in, but more especially when one wore a red 
badge — that the man who at once comes up to 
one and effusively makes friends is a bore, and 
very often not a high-class person; and I often 
sat for hours at a railway station exchanging 
mirthless jests and drinking endless toasts in vile 
liquors with these importunate strangers. There 
were exceptions, of course, even to this rule. But 
the best sort of people were those I either met by 
accident or by introduction, but not those who 
went out of their way to make my acquaintance. 
The red badge not only attracted the military, 
but put one at the mercy of all the nondescript 
class of officials, clerks, merchants, Greeks, and 
camp-followers, and all such people who hang about 
an army. With such, however, it was easier to deal. 

There was also another kind of officer, who to 
my mind was worse than the class who haunted 
the stations. 
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The type will be found in any army ; in Russia 
it is more objectionable owing to the political 
situation of the people. The qualities that dis- 
tinguish him are a violent and uncompromising 
Jingo spirit, a narrow mind, a blustering and 
swaggering manner. Officers of this kind talk of 
the privates as if they were brutes, utterly devoid 
of either intelligence or human feeling of any kind ; 
whereas they little know how far more intelligent 
the private soldiers are than themselves. Such 
men fill one with a revolutionary spirit when one 
hears them talk. 

Their counterpart exists, alas, all over the world, 
and they are responsible for some of the stupidest 
acts that have ever been committed. It is only 
fair to add that I met very few men of this type, 
and none in the corps to which I was attached. 

To go back to my military life, I presented my- 
self later on in the day to General Kossagofsky, 
who received me with the utmost cordiality, and 
gave orders that I should be provided with quarters, 
and everything that I wanted. I was installed with 
the intendant and the regimental doctor in a Chinese 
house, as the guest of the Staff, and told to make 
myself at home. There I spent three pleasant 
days, getting up at sunrise, and going to bed at 
nine; there was a lull for the moment in events, 
though every now and then we heard firing. I 
spent most of these days lying out in the fields 
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talking with the officers. On the evening of the 
22nd, I rode into Ta-shi-chiao to see how things 
were going there. At dawn the next morning I 
was wakened by the noise of guns, which seemed 
to be very near. I made ready to ride out im- 
mediately, but my servant brought me the news 
that my pony had been stolen during the night. 
The house was infested with Chinese boys and 
mafoos (grooms), who were Christians and spoke 
French — two bad signs. I asked what steps had 
been taken to recover the pony. My servant said 
he had been to the police, who had inscribed in a 
book the names, ancestors, domicile, and religion 
of the horse and its owner, and that the necessary 
proceedings would be taken in due course. As 
this process seemed to be likely to involve delay, 
I adopted another. I took every Chinese in the 
house by the pigtail, and thrashed them one after 
the other, and said I would continue to do so 
until the pony was brought back. I also gave a 
small coin to one of the mafoos, a certain Vasili, 
who was the greatest scoundrel of the lot. 

This sounds brutal and disgusting, but it was the 
only way to get my pony back ; and had I not done 
so, I should have been taken prisoner by the 
Japanese, and sent home. In half-an-hour’s time I 
was informed that the pony had returned of its own 
accord. It walked in at the gate with its headstall 
in perfect order, showing that it had not broken 
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loose. I started at once in the direction of the 
firing, but unfortunately this delay caused me to 
miss the first engagement. 

The Japanese had advanced and opened fire from 
the hills due south of Ta-shi-chiao, and the Russians 
by the time I arrived — ^the position was roughly 
about ten versts from Ta-shi-chiao — had retired from 
the first position with insignificant losses. The 
general position was like this : From Ta-shi-chiao 
southwards a perfectly flat green plain extends to the 
south, flanked to the east and to the west by a range 
of kopjes ; about ten miles due south there is also a 
range of hills. A road intersects the centre of the 
plain from Ta-shi-chiao to the south. To the west, 
in the centre of the plain, not far from the road, is 
an isolated kopje. To the east the range of hills is 
quite close to the road, to the west the plain extends 
for a considerable distance. The Russians retired 
from their first position, which was the range of hills 
due south, and established a battery to the east 
between their first position and their second position, 
which consisted of a high range of kopjes to the 
east. From this half-way position they opened 
fire on the Japanese, who were establishing a 
battery on the position just evacuated by the 
Russians. 

The firing lasted about three hours and a half. 
The commanding officer stood on a small mound, 
the battery beneath him, some distance away. 
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Behind us a regiment of Cossacks was concealed in 
the tall kowliang. (Kowliang is giant millet, which 
grows so tall that a regiment can remain concealed 
in it, and could march, if the men picked stalks, as 
the army of Macduff marched on Macbeth, like a 
moving forest.) 

On the east side of the road, about two hundred 
yards behind the mound, was an exiguous village. 
The Japanese made no answer to the Russian fire. 
After a time, in the scorching heat, I walked back 
to the village, where my pony was tied up with those 
of a detachment of the Red Cross. This was about 
noon. The Russian guns were firing steadily, and 
the noise was loud. I was talking to a man of the 
Red Cross whom I knew. “We shall retreat very 
soon,” he said. I said I supposed the Japanese 
would fire on us as we retreated. “ They have been 
firing on us for the last five minutes,” he replied, 
and then I noticed that the house to which most of 
the ponies had been tied had been damaged by a 
shell, and on walking across the road I saw that a 
house on the right had been blown up. 

Our firing ceased, and we began to retreat. One 
Cossack had been killed in the village. The 
Japanese fired on us as we retreated through the 
kowliang, but without doing any damage. A little 
further down we emerged on the open road, and 
were joined by a regiment of infantry which had 
also been concealed in the kowliang. Looking 
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round I saw that the little village was in flames. 
That was all that happened on Saturday. 

As a big fight was expected the next day I rode 
into the town, and started in the evening to find my 
division. This was no easy matter, as it had 
rained in the afternoon, and the small streams had 
become impassable floods. I eventually found the 
Cossacks bivouacking in the village where they had 
been before. I shall never forget that ride through 
the kowliang, in a sunset which suffused the earth 
and sky with an unearthly softness, and later on in 
the moonlight, which seemed to be at pains to soothe 
the earth after the noise and dust and heat of the 
day of toil and fighting. 

I slept on the side of the road in the lee of a wall, 
and woke with the first streak of day, while the 
morning star was yet bright and isolated in the still- 
ness and the glimmer of the dawn. Nothing was 
audible. I had the ponies saddled, and was given 
some tea, hot potatoes, and eggs, by an officer. 
Then the sun rose, and almost with its first shaft of 
light firing was heard. I immediately made for the 
Russian second position. 

The Japanese opened fire from the east, 
and soon afterwards from the south-east. The 
Russians had three batteries to the east, and three 
to the south-east, and later on one by the isolated 
kopje to the west. An artillery duel began, which 
lasted all day and until after sunset. The Japanese 
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were a long time in determining the Russian posi- 
tions, and when they did so their shells did not 
manage to find the batteries themselves. I took 
up my position where the infantry and artillery 
reserve were in waiting by the village, and rode out 
now and then to see how things were going at 
different points. The shells were falling in the 
plain. Early in the morning a regiment of infantry 
was sent up the road southwards, but the Japanese 
opened fire on them and they retired to the village. 
The Red Cross were in attendance not far from one 
of the batteries, but during the morning I saw no 
wounded brought back. 

The aspect of the field of action was briefly this. 
In the distance a low range of very soft blue hills, 
to the west a stretch of brilliant vivid green, out of 
which the cone of the isolated kopje rose. To the 
east dark green hills, with patches of sand, and at 
their base the brilliant green kowliang. In the 
centre the hot sandy road. Heat, blazing heat, 
everywhere. Not many trees — a, few near the 
village — a cloudless burning sky, and a ceaseless 
deafening noise. The Japanese shells were burst- 
ing in puffs of brown and grey, and the sky was 
full of little clouds of smoke, as if someone was 
blowing rings of tobacco smoke across the moun- 
tains. Every now and then Cossacks appeared in 
the kowliang, or a shell would burst in the plain. 
In the evening I ascended one of the hills, but my 
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field-glasses had been carried off in the shifting 
transport of my division, and I could see nothing 
in detail, though the positions lay beneath me as 
clear as a map. 

During nearly the whole of the day I was among 
the artillery of the reserve and transport and some 
detached Cossacks, and shared their midday meal. 
The more I saw of the Russian soldiers the more 
my admiration for them increased. More splendid 
fighting material it would be impossible to conceive. 
They will endure any hardships, any fatigue without 
a murmur. They take everything as it comes, 
smiling. 

They have the supreme quality of making the 
best of everything good-naturedly, and without 
grumbling. Early on Sunday morning as I 
rode out to the position I fell in with a detach- 
ment of transport. They had never stopped 
for a moment’s rest. They were exhausted and 
hungry, and had settled down to have their tea 
when the man (he was not an officer, or even a 
sergeant) who was in charge of them announced 
that they would have to do without tea as there 
was no time. The men merely remarked : “ This 
morning we shall not drink tea,” and I didn’t hear a 
single grumble. Secondly, their good nature and 
kindness were quite extraordinary. I had end- 
less examples of it on various occasions. During 
the journey which I have previously described I 
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was treated as a distinguished guest ; but here, in 
the theatre of war itself, I experienced something 
different, and perhaps unique, that is the way they 
treat strangers whom they consider as equals. 
After a week’s campaigning, wearing a very dirty 
Russian shirt, and having a half-grown beard, I 
was taken by the soldiers many times for a kind of 
detached private. One man asked me if I came from 
the Caucasus ; another asked me if I was on leave. 
One Cossack asked my servant, when I was riding 
to the staff, where his master was ; he pointed to 
me. “No,” said the Cossack, “ where’s your 
master?” I said I was he. “I thought,” he 
answered, “you were a simple (ordinary) man” 
(Prostoi chelovjek). I first noticed this owing to the 
fact that I was addressed by soldiers as zemliak or 
zemliachok, which in Russian is equivalent to the 
French word “un pays,” and means countryman. 
It is especially used among soldiers as a familiar 
way of hailing somebody. I always hastily ex- 
plained that I was a foreigner, an Englishman, and 
a correspondent, but that never seemed to make 
much difference. 

They gave me of their best when they had got 
little for themselves, tea Vith two lumps of sugar, 
when sugar was precious. One man gave me a 
tin of soup, because, he said, I should want it in 
the evening. If I offered them money they 
refused it. When I said I was a correspondent 
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they at once asked me to foretell the future of the 
campaign in accurate detail, and were disappointed 
when I told them that I knew even less than they 
did of what was going on in the present, let alone the 
future. Once, when I was in Liaoyang, I had been 
given the receipt of a telegram on which the name of 
the person to whom the telegram had been addressed 
was written in Russian. I could not decipher the 
name, and asked the Censor’s Cossack servant what 
it was. He patted me on the back and said, “ No, 
little pigeon. I’m like you ; I can’t read, or write, 
either" {Ja toshe nie gramotni.) 

Soon after noon, when one of the batteries was 
relieved, only three of its men had been wounded. 
All the morning the Japanese fire had seemed con- 
centrated on this battery. In the afternoon firing 
began further east and west, and the Russians 
placed a battery near the isolated kopje. Towards 
six o’clock all firing on the west ceased. The 
spirits of the Russians rose as the day went on. 
The number of wounded was very small ; men were 
brought in on stretchers every now and then, but 
most of them had succumbed to the sun, which was 
unbearably hot. I myself saw only five wounded 
men brought in, but I only had two batteries within 
the immediate range of my inspection. Towards 
sunset the Japanese fire had greatly diminished. 
Two batteries were said to be out of action. Their 
infantry had not shown itself. It seemed that their 
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advance was checked. The Russian batteries were 
intact. Firing ceased at nine o’clock in the evening. 
It had lasted fifteen hours without a moment’s break. 
The Russian fire had seemingly proved most effec- 
tive, while the behaviour of the men and the general 
management of the batteries were admirable. 

When I arrived home at nine o’clock in the 
evening I was met by an extraordinarily ludicrous 
situation. Two Chinamen had just arrived to re- 
build the church, and had pulled down the altar, 
and at the top of the ladder were working at a new 
frieze. The Chinese have no sense of time, and 
they began to work at nine o’clock in the evening, 
probably because they had been busied with other 
affairs during the day. Secondly, the two Mon- 
tenegrins, Giorgio and Siacco, were quarrelling in 
the yard, and throwing brushes and pans at each 
other. Thirdly, one of the Chinese boys had 
prepared me a hot bath in the middle of the yard. 
A gunner arrived who had been fighting all day, 
sweating, grimy and extenuated with fatigue. He 
asked a Chinaman for a drop of water. The China- 
man told him to get out as quickly as possible. 
That was like a Chinaman. I gave him some hot 
tea with half a tumbler of cognac in it, and noticing 
that the building was a church, the gunner went 
in and said a prayer. Then I tried to stop the 
Montenegrins from quarrelling, upon which Giorgio 
said he would shoot me. They were both armed 
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to the teeth. I dismissed him from my service. 
He refused to go, alleging that he was Brooke’s 
servant, and not mine (which was not true). 
Brooke had left two days previously, leaving his 
horses behind, and having meant to return in a 
day or two. I went into the town to find the 
police, and there I heard that a general retreat 
had been ordered, and that Ta-shi-chiao was to 
be evacuated. The news produced great depres- 
sion, and seemed inexplicable. It was owing, I 
suppose, to the fear of the Japanese turning the 
Russians’ left flank. And what had apparently 
happened was that each flank had considered itself 
unsupported. Many competent authorities, among 
others Colonel Goedke, maintain that the retreat was 
unnecessary. At the time it certainly seemed so. 
An instance of the untrustworthiness of the reports 
that come from the coast of China was furnished to 
me when I read a month later in the English news- 
papers that it was reported from Newchang that 
Ta-shi-chiao had been taken on Sunday night at 
the point of the bayonet. 

When I learnt that the retreat had been ordered 
I saw that whatever happened the Montenegrin must 
stay, as I could not possibly take five ponies and 
two mules back to Liaoyang. (Brooke had left his 
horses at Ta-shi-chiao, meaning to return.) 

I started the next morning with Mr Dourkovitch, 
a Polish artist, five ponies, two mules, two Monte- 
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negrins, and two Chinamen, The Montenegrins 
quarrelled as we started over a piece of string, and 
Giorgio called Siacco a mule; Siacco said that 
he wouldn’t move a step out of Ta-shi-chiao. I 
finally pacified him and persuaded him to start It 
was a blazing hot day. We soon passed through 
the town and station of Ta-shi-chiao. The 
transport was retreating, the station was ready 
for destruction, the buffet had sold out its last 
bottle of wine, and its last cigarette. The whole 
place had the appearance of a race-course the day 
after a race-meeting. Everything was empty 
and desolate, but there was no confusion nor 
disorder — not more than you would observe in 
an empty bee-hive where only the honeycombs 
remain. We followed the transport ; but we met no 
retreating regiments ; they were fighting a rear- 
guard action. Firing was audible at first, but not 
after eight o’clock. I was struck by the leisurely 
way in which the transport retreated. It seemed to 
go on comfortably and automatically without officers. 
I only met one captain from 6 a.m. to midday, and 
very few sergeants. Colonel Goedke, the military 
critic of the Berliner Tageblatt, remarked to me 
the next day that he too had been struck by the 
extremely calm manner in which the retreat was 
being conducted. “ In Germany,” he said, “it would 
probably be done more quickly, and more smartly, 
but there would be more cursing and swearing, 
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more fuss.” It struck me that in this case the 
Slav temperament showed the qualities of its defects. 
The Russians with their habit of doing their duty 
in their own leisurely fashion like automata did it 
just as well without orders as with. 

It grew hotter and hotter. At midday we rested 
for three hours under the shade of some trees. 
There were many wells on the road. At the 
beginning of the campaign I used not to drink 
water at all ; then I used to put capsules of per- 
manganate of potassium in the water ; finally, on 
this march, and from that time forward, I drank any 
water that was to be got. The water must have 
been very good in Manchuria. Otherwise the 
whole of the Russian army would have been laid up 
with dysentery. The soldiers drank any water they 
could get, however dirty, and they eat a great quan- 
tity of raw cucumbers and unripe melons with the 
rind. There was very little dysentery, and the 
cases were, as a rule, not severe, and arose generally, 
I think, from people eating the horrible concoctions 
that came from Shanghai, or from drinking iced beer. 
While we were resting under the trees, Giorgio 
and Siacco quarrelled once more. Giorgio had 
been sulking during the whole of the morning, and 
the consequence was one of the mules was lost. A 
search had been instituted in the beanfields and 
kowliang. Finally one of the Chinamen found it. 

We resumed our march about three o’clock in the 
afternoon and leaving the transport went by a road 
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over the hills. Towards six o’clock we again heard 
sounds of firing. We arrived at Haichen at seven 
o’clock in the evening. M. Dourkovitch went to 
the French missionaries and I sent my ponies 
thither also, intending to take the night train for 
Liaoyang. I arrived at the station and asked when 
the train started. “ Nie iswiestno — It is not known,” 
was the answer — an answer I knew so well. Being 
used to fifteen-hour waits at these Chinese stations 
I troubled little about the train, and being told that 
no one knew when it was to start I went to have 
some food. I thus managed to do what was very 
difficult in these times : to miss the train. I set out 
for the town. The gates were closed for the night. 
I returned to the deserted station half dead with 
fatigue. It began to rain. I fell on a chair outside 
the buffet ; an official told me I must not sleep on 
that chair — anywhere else, but not there. I lay 
down on the ground of the platform a little further 
up. A soldier had been watching the proceedings. 
He waited till I was asleep, then he brought his 
own matting, lifted me up, put it under me, built a 
small tent of matting over me, and brought me a 
sack as a pillow. I woke up and protested against 
taking his belongings, but he insisted, and made 
himself comfortable with a greatcoat and a piece of 
matting. The next morning he brought me a cup 
of hot tea at dawn. I offered him a rouble. He 
refused it. I never saw him again, but his “little 
unremembered act ” will never be forgotten by me. 
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THE RETREAT FROM HAICHEN 

'T'HE next morning I sent my ponies on by road 
and resolved to wait for the train. Nobody 
seemed to know what was happening. Firing was 
heard now and again. Some people said Haichen 
was to be evacuated immediately, and others that 
the decisive battle of the war would take place 
there. It was evident that a rear-guard action was 
being fought. The station was crowded with 
people. Food was still to be obtained. The lines 
were blocked with trains. A train was going to 
start for Liaoyang, but nobody knew when. After 
many hours’ waiting I began to regret that I had 
not gone by road, when I heard suddenly that the 
train for Liaoyang had been made up and would 
set ofiF immediately. I found that the train consisted 
of trucks and vans, only one or two of which seemed 
to be open to the public, and were being rapidly 
filled with soldiers and members of the Red Cross 
Service. Into two of the only other open vans — 
what was in the shut vans, of which there were 
about thirty, I did not ascertain — two soldiers were 
hurling bits of furniture, matting, and various odds 
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and ends. I tried to find a place in one of the vans* 
but was met with the cry, “ There’s no room here ! ” 
and, indeed, for once the exclamation was evidently 
founded on fact. 

Next door, on the end of a shut van close to the 
buffers, two soldiers were standing with bayonets, 
guarding, apparently, a large bag of bread. “You 
can sit on this bag if you like,” one of them said. I 
climbed up and watched the process of furniture- 
hurling which was going on in the next van. It 
was being carried on by two soldiers who were 
calling each other names which would not only be 
quite unprintable but seemed to be the last word 
of all abusive language. Since, however, the terms 
employed formed part and parcel of the every-day 
language of those men all their sting had gone. The 
coins were so debased by constant circulation that 
their intrinsic value had been long ago lost sight of. 
The process went on good-naturedly enough until 
one of the men called the other a sheep. This 
seemed to me to be the first harmless word which 
had been bandied during the conversation. The 
effect produced was tremendous. The man who 
was called a sheep threw down a plank he was 
handling and declared to the world at large that 
that was more than human nature could bear, that 
he refused to work with a man who called him a 
sheep, and that a man who called another a sheep 
without any reason or justification was fit to be 
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killed. All this was bawled out at the top of his 
voice and interlarded with terms of abuse to find 
equivalents for which it would be necessary to have 
recourse to the language of the East, and which 
reflected slightingly on the pedigree of the man 
addressed. 

But again, these words were accepted as part of 
the vehicle of conversation, as indispensable ejacula- 
tions, such as “Good gracious!” The infuriated 
soldier finally called everyone to witness and ex- 
claimed that here was a man who had called him a 
sheep, and who was a sheep himself. This seemed 
to me rather to spoil the argument. Two officers 
arrived and told the men to go on with their work, 
but the argument was still going on when the train 
started, and the last words I heard were “ Sheep I 
sheep I He called me a sheep 1 ” 

Three other soldiers climbed up to the small 
platform where I was standing before we started. 
They went to sleep almost directly, and so did I. 
We arrived in a short time at An-san-san, the first 
and only station between Haichen and Liaoyang, 
without a stop, the distance being twenty-seven 
versts. Just before we got to the station I awoke 
with a start, and in so doing knocked one of the 
soldier’s rifles out of the train. He was asleep, and 
as it took him a minute or two to awaken, neither 
he nor I realised immediately what had happened. 
When he did realise his loss his consternation was 
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tremendous. He was like Little Bill, the lizard, in 
“ Alice in Wonderland,” when his pencil was taken 
away during the trial ; and the soldier took the rash 
course of jumping out of the train. I felt I was 
going to be responsible for his life when I saw him 
leap from the'carriage to the line ; but fortunately, 
we were not far from the station, and the train was 
not going much faster than a quick omnibus. 

I arrived at Liaoyang in the evening, and stayed 
there till Sunday, the 31st July. 

On Friday I heard rumours of fighting south, but 
I was prevented from starting by the fact that my 
pony was sick. I started on Sunday morning early 
for Haichen. The distance from Liaoyang to 
Haichen is fifty versts. It proved too hot to 
accomplish the journey in one day, and I passed the 
night at a small station — not a railway station — 
where the soldiers who guarded the line lived. 

“ Can I spend the night here ? ” I asked. 

“ Possible,” was the laconic answer. 

I rode up, unsaddled my pony, and let it graze. 
The sun had set, and it was almost dark, except for 
a hot red glow in the west. The earth seemed still 
to be breathing out heat. On either side of the 
house stretched an interminable green plain, inter- 
sected by the railway line. I lay down on the grass, 
not expecting anything further. I had had nothing 
to eat except four Chinese pancakes and some Chinese 
tea, which I had obtained in a Chinese village with 
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great difficulty, after a long argument among the 
Chinamen as to whether or not I was a Hun-hu-tse. 

I will return to the question of the Chinese and their 
dealings with travellers later. 

The soldier in charge of the station — he was the 
“ starshe,” the “ senior man,” i.e., the man in charge 
of the post of frontier guards, and he presently came 
and invited me to supper. It consisted of soup, 
meat, and brown bread, followed by tea. Five men 
partook of it. The senior man, my host, apologised 
for the insufficiency of the meal, and said it was the 
best he had to offer. He then went and brought his 
last rem aini ng delicacies, some cucumber and two 
bits of sugar, putting both bits into my cup. I cannot 
give an idea of what a delicacy sugar was at this time 
at the front or on the march. The man also produced 
a still greater rarity, a small crystal of lemon extract, 
and insisted on giving it to me. I never enjoyed a 
supper more. I asked my host whether or not he 
had been a long time at this station. I thought he 
would say a week or so, but to my surprise he said 
four and a half years. Then all at once I realised 
the man’s life, the life of a man in a land lighthouse, 
isolated in a plain in the south of China, at a place 
where the trains never stopped, and where European 
travellers must have been rare before the war. 

We began to talk of various places and things. 
He was one of the most simple-minded and trans- 
parent characters I have ever met, with a gift of 
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hospitality which made me feel solemn. Is there not 
a line in Byron’s Don Juan where “ an Arab with 
a stranger for a guest ” illustrates something ineffably 
sacred. That line came into my head. The man 
was not in the least like an ordinary soldier. He 
had a wide and at the same time a confused educa- 
tion, a bewildered knowledge of remote things and 
places. He told me about some hot springs which 
were near, and then said he had been at Aden, and 
talked of the Red Sea as being quite close. I said 
the Red Sea was near Egypt. One of the other 
men then remarked that he knew better, because he 
had been to school, and that I was thinking of the 
Yellow Sea. 

I said I had been to school also, and had likewise 
been to Eg)q)t A third man observed that the 
Yellow Sea was a small sea which flowed into the 
Black Sea, and that the Red Sea lay indubitably 
between Japan and China. 

“ It is near Colombo,” one of them explained. “ I 
have been to Colombo.” 

“ Does Colombo belong to Great Britain ? ” asked 
one. “Yes!” answered the other; “there are 
Englishmen in Colombo. Everything belongs to 
Great Britain, and they have now taken Thibet.” 
“ No ! ” rejoined another, “ Colombo is near America, 
and belongs to America — ^at least so I have been 
told.” 

I was too exhausted to take any active part in the 
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conversation, or even to ask the senior man who and 
what he was. I could only drift on the stream of 
talk that was going on. After supper they made me 
a most comfortable bed with some hay and a blanket 
and a pillow out in the field. 

“ You will be more comfortable here than indoors,” 
remarked the senior. “ There are too many insects 
indoors.” 

He then brought me some more tea with his last 
little crystal of lemon extract, and wished me good- 
night. I thanked him for his hospitality. He then 
crossed himself, and bade me welcome in the name 
of heaven and the saints. I felt that I had met one 
of the characters in Hans Andersen’s fairy tales. 
This man might have come, for instance, into that 
beautiful story of the “Travelling Companions.” 
He had just that transparent, simple and infinitely 
benignant character which Andersen alone could 
depict. The fact struck Siacco, who was with me 
alone this time, and who remarked with awe that it 
was extraordinary to see what infinite trouble these 
people took to do honour to a guest. 

I started at dawn the next morning, and arrived 
at eight o’clock at a village where the Red Cross was 
established. I had already met men belonging to the 
transport, who said they were retreating from Hai- 
chen and that there had been incessant fighting 
during the last three days. I was entertained by 
the Red Cross representatives and given tea and 
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eggs, and while I was there they arranged to retreat 
north at five o’clock that evening. I reached Hai- 
chen about nine o’clock. I found the place full of 
movement and excitement. There had been 
fighting during the last two days; fighting was 
still going on ; the Commander-in-Chief and the 
Staff were there, and exciting events were expected. 

About eleven o’clock firing was heard from a 
battery due south and quite close to Haichen. 
I rode out to it, but by the time I had arrived 
at the distance whence operations were visible the 
firing ceased. Another battery still nearer opened 
fire and ceased firing almost immediately. The 
batteries then retreated, and there was no more 
firing that day. 

When I arrived at the station I was told that 
Haichen would not be evacuated, but that a big 
battle would take place on the morrow. In the 
meanwhile everything except the actual troops was 
rapidly clearing out of Haichen. At the same 
time the wounded were being brought in from the 
field ambulances to the sanitary train which was 
in the station. There were a great many wounded. 
Some were being brought in on stretchers, and 
others walked supported by soldiers on each side. 
Their wounds were quite recent. The manner in 
which this transport of the wounded was managed 
was admirable. It was done quietly, quickly and 
effectually. 
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This was the first time I saw the ghastly spectacle 
of maimed soldiers being carried in with their fresh 
bandages, recent wounds, white and yellow faces, 
and vague wondering eyes. Some of them were 
being carried on stretchers, others were walking, 
supported by soldiers on either side. The scorching 
sunlight beat upon them. “Non ragioniam di lor 
ma guarda e passa.” 

I have often heard the Red Cross organisation 
abused by Russian officers, but they seemed to me 
to ask a great deal. The sanitary trains, everyone 
admitted, were admirably organised, clean, com- 
fortable and cool. Everyone admitted that the 
hospitals at Kharbin were beyond praise ; and that 
the field hospitals were satisfactory. What was 
lacking was a sufficient means of transport to 
convey the wounded from the field of battle to 
the field hospitals, and to the ambulances ; but 
since my return I have been told by military men 
here that that is a defect which it is almost impossible 
to remedy. 

There existed what was called the Evangelical 
Red Cross Society, which consisted mostly of 
Germans from the Baltic provinces. This was an 
admirably managed institution. There were also 
flying columns of the Red Cross who bandaged 
the wounded under fire. Personally, I only came 
into contact with two of these columns, one of 
which I saw doing good work at Ta-shi-chiao, 
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and at Liaoyang. On the whole, they came in 
for a fair measure of abuse, it being said that they 
were never where they were wanted. Whether this 
is fair or not, I have no means of judging. The 
columns with which I was acquainted certainly did 
admirable work at Liaoyang. During the battle 
of the Sha-ho, the field hospitals were sometimes 
very far from the field of action, as when Lonely 
Tree Hill was taken ; but I will come to that in 
due time. 

To go back to my narrative. At noon on the 
ist of August, a big battle was expected on the 
morrow. Everything seemed to point to this, and 
everyone seemed to be prepared for it. I spent the 
night in a small village about half a mile north of 
the station, and made all preparations for the next 
day. With me were Brooke, and M. Dourkovitch. 
We had scarcely laid ourselves down on an im- 
provised bed in the yard of the small Chinese 
cottage where we were staying, when we were 
roused by a noise of shouting and cheering, which 
subsided after a time. About a quarter of an hour 
afterwards a rumour reached us — where and how 
it started I do not know — that the Japanese were 
in the village, and that we must make haste to 
get away, or else we should be cut off. We got 
ready, and rode out not very far from the village, 
and waited on a road in the moonlight. I sent 
Siacco the Montenegrin to find out what was the 
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matter, and he managed to get himself arrested as 
a Japanese, and only returned late on the following 
afternoon. 

Siacco was a fair-haired individual with blue 
eyes. He was less like a Japanese than any one 
I have ever seen. But the Russian soldiers judged 
a man’s nationality by his clothes and Siacco wore 
a straw hat. If you wore gaiters or spats the 
soldiers thought you were a Japanese. One day 
when I was wearing Stohwasser gaiters I was 
stopped by a frontier guard and asked in a tone 
of suspicion where I had bought that leg-gear. I 
answered Tokio, and was allowed to pass. If I 
wore a Russian shirt I was invariably taken for 
a Russian private. If I wore a Caucasian cloak 
(bourka) I was taken for an officer and saluted. 
The Chinese judged one by one’s saddle if on horse- 
back ; that is to say, if one rode on a Chinese saddle 
they put one down as a Mafoo. Otherwise they 
were extraordinarily discerning even in the small 
villages in determining nationality — one might be 
dressed from head to foot like a Russian, and the 
Chinamen in passing by would say Englishman, 
Frenchman, or German, as the case might be. 

Soon we met transport carts and Cossacks, and 
various detached soldiers. We gathered from the 
absolutely conflicting accounts of the troops, that 
somewhere — some accounts said half a mile off, 
and others five miles off — a false alarm of a night 
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attack had been raised, which had caused slight 
confusion in one part of the camp. Whether or 
not there had been an attack of any kind I never 
ascertained ; but I think not. Certainly no shots 
were heard. What appeared to have happened 
was that the rumour of this false alarm had reached 
the retreating transport men who had exaggerated 
the occurrence, and thus created a panic. There 
were no troops in our village at all. In about a 
quarter of an hour all was perfectly quiet. 

We were tempted to march to Liaoyang in the 
cool of the night, but on the chance of there being 
interesting events we remained at Haichen. I 
spent the night with a regiment of Siberian 
Cossacks. One fact appeared quite evident, namely, 
that the expected battle was not to happen, and 
that Haichen was to be evacuated. The next 
morning we rode back to Haichen Station ; the 
infantry were retreating, and the evacuation was 
being carried out. I started back alone about 
noon, retreating with the infantry, men who had 
been under fire without ceasing for the last three 
days. 

It was again a swelteringly hot day, and it was 
interesting to compare the retreat of the infantry 
compared with that of the transport It was 
carried out in perfect order. When I arrived at 
the frontier guards’ post, where I had spent the 
night on the way to Haichen, I found a whole 
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regiment resting. I had had nothing to eat, and 
I too lay down to rest. I was joined at four 
o’clock by Brooke, Dourkovitch, and Colonel 
Potapoff, who was one of the many Press censors. 
Later in the afternoon, Siacco the Montenegrin, 
turned up. I reached An-san-san about nine 
o’clock in the evening. The heat was torrid 
during the whole day. The wells had by this 
time become thick with mud after being stirred up 
by many hundreds of troops. I passed the night 
on the platform of An-san-san and started for 
Liaoyang the next day with Brooke, Colonel 
Potapoff, Siacco and two Cossacks. We could not 
find any food on the road. We told the Cossack 
to go and loot, but he returned empty-handed, 
and if a Cossack cannot find food, nobody can. 
While we had halted to rest at a clump of trees, 
a soldier suddenly turned up in a ragged shirt. 
He was a prisoner who had escaped from the 
Japanese. We asked him what the Japanese were 
like. He said they were “ nichevo,” * meaning they 
were all right. 

Later in the afternoon Siacco crowned his 
inglorious career by three times falling off his 
pony ; and when reproved for lagging behind, he in- 

* “ Nichevo ” is the most important word in the Russian language. 
It means primarily: “Nothing” It also means: “It does not 
matter,” and hence by extension, “ It is all right.” Applied, therefore, 
to a man it signifies : “ He is all right” 
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suited Colonel PotapofF. He was finally made to 
walk home, and we left him swearing that he 
belonged to the Orthodox Church, had fought 
the Turks, and would complain to General 
Kouropatkin. We reached Liaoyang at eight 
o’clock in the evening. I had never known what 
exhaustion meant until that evening. Among 
other things I had caught a slight sun-stroke. 
The next day I was laid up with sun-fever, and 
had to stay in bed for three days with ice on my 
head. I was again cured by Dr Westwater. 

Siacco was finally dismissed. 


G 
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DAVANTIENTUNG 

/^N Monday, August 8th, I started once more on 
horseback with a new servant, Dimitri, a 
Caucasian, a dark-eyed brigand, with a black beard 
and a hawk nose, dressed like a Caucasian in a loose 
brown skirt with silver trimmings, cartridges on his 
breast, a revolver at his waist, and a large scimitar. 

I was in search of General Kossogovski’s division. 
At An-san-san I met a volunteer, who was also 
bound for the same destination. We slept at 
An-san-san, and started early the next morning 
for Davantientung, a village about ten miles south- 
west of An-san-san. It was not very easy to find 
the way; after we had passed through the first 
two or three villages we emerged into an ocean of 
kowliang. Fortunately there was a field telegraph, 
and Dimitri and I both insisted that it would be 
wise never to lose sight of it. It led us by strange 
pathways, over ditches, and through swamps ; the 
volunteer fell into a ditch which his pony refused to 
jump, and I was nearly drowned in a swamp, but 
ultimately we arrived at Davantientung. Owing to 
the temporary indisposition of General Kossogovski 
the division was under the order of General Sichoff. 
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The general was sitting in a very small and 
incredibly dirty room of a Chinese fangtse (cottage). 
A telegraph was ticking in the next room, and flies 
were buzzing everywhere. “ Have you brought us 
any food? We have nothing here, no bread, no 
sugar,” were the general’s first words. He told me 
to make myself at home, and to settle down where 
I liked. Some of the Staff lived in the cottage, 
in which there were two rooms, and others lived 
in the garden. I chose the garden, and during 
the first two days I thought I had chosen the 
better part, but after a time, as the Staff increased 
to its full complement, the garden was filled with 
horses and Cossacks, and there was little left but 
standing room. Life at the front consisted, if 
you except the battles, of bracing and exhaustive 
movement, or of complete and most languorous 
idleness. 

I should like to be able to give some idea of 
these days of inaction and waiting in a Chinese 
garden or house during the entr’actes of the war. 
Everything was green and yellow. The weather 
was very hot to begin with ; when it rained, which 
it did once every ten or twelve days, it was hotter. 
The roads and houses were made of yellow baked 
mud, on each side of which were endless stretches 
of kowliang fields of a very intense green — too 
green. One was reminded of the Frenchman’s 
description of St Moritz, “Ce lac beaucoup trop 
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bleu, ces arbres beaucoup trop verts.” Along the 
horizon there was perhaps a range of mountains, or 
hills, very soft and blue and beautiful, so that one 
was reminded at the same time of Scotland and of 
Egypt. It is a strange country ; it is also a beautiful 
country. That is to say, at every moment one 
is confronted with landscapes, and effects of light 
and shade which are intrinsically beautiful. Near 
Davantientung there was a lake of pink lotus 
flowers which, in the twilight, with the rays of the 
new moon shining on the floating, tangled mass 
of green leaf (the leaves by this light assumed a 
kind of ghostly grey shimmer), and the broad and 
stately pink petals of the flowers, made a picture 
which if Monet, the impressionist, could have 
painted, the public with one voice would have 
declared to be an exaggerated impossibility. But 
neither Monet nor any other painter could ever 
succeed in reproducing the silvery magic of those 
greys and greens, the phantasy wrought by the 
moonlight, the twilight, the radiant water, the 
dusky leaves, and the delicate lotus petals. 

Yet, in spite of frequent beautiful sights, it was 
hard to enjoy the beauty of the country. Perhaps 
it was owing to the war — to the “ pomp and circum- 
stance of glorious war ! ” One recognised that the 
country was beautiful, but the beauty did not steal 
on one unawares, and fill the spirit with peace. I 
am talking not only of my own experience, but that 
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of many men, military and civil, whom fate threw 
together there. During these idle days the country 
seemed to overpower one with irresistible languor. 
In the yard outside the horses were munching green 
beans in the mud. Inside the “fangtse” all the 
flies in the world seemed to have congregated. One 
took shelter from them, in spite of the heat, under 
anything — even a fur rug. To eat and sleep was 
one’s only desire, but sleep was difficult and food was 
scanty. Insects of all kinds crawled from the dried 
mud walls to one’s head. Outside the window two or 
three Chinese used to argue in a high-pitched screech 
about the price of something. One lay stretched on 
the “ k’ang,” the natural hard divan of every Chinese 
house. There was perhaps a fragment of a newspaper 
four months old which one had read and re-read. 
The military situation had been discussed until there 
was nothing more to be said ; nowhere was there any 
ease for the body, or rest for the eye. 

An endless monotony of green and yellow, of 
yellow and green ; a land where the rain brings no 
freshness, and the trees afford no shade. The brain 
refused to read ; it circled round and round in some 
fretful occupation, such as inventing an acrostic. A 
French poet has described this languor in the 
following verses, which seem made for these 
circumstances : — 

“ Je suis I’Empire k la fin de la decadence, 

Qui r^arde passer les grands barbares blancs, 
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En composant des acrostiches indolents 
D’un st7le d’or oil la langueur du soleil danse, 

L’ime seulette a mal au coeur d’un ennui dense, 

Lk-bas on dit qu’il est de longs combats sanglants.” 

But then, after all, the entr’actes, though they 
seemed as long as those of a French theatre, were 
in reality short, and how richly one was com- 
pensated, not only by the culminating moment 
of the battle, but by all the action which lead up 
to it, as soon as the curtain rose again. There 
was another side even to the days of languor. In 
the first place one got used to it. In the second 
place, it was often great fun. The officers 
were friendly, somebody used to arrive from civili- 
sation with some sugar and some cigarettes, or 
with some exciting news. There was a constant 
stream of arrivals and departures to and from the 
Staff. I have memories of pleasant dinners outside, 
under a trellis-work covered with melon leaves, of 
delicious pancakes cooked by the Cossacks, and of 
many amusing incidents too trivial to tell. Above 
all, I have recollections of the general atmosphere 
of friendliness and good nature. During the whole 
of these periods, there was never a moment when I 
would have elected to be transported permanently 
elsewhere if such a thing had been possible. 

General Sichoff himself, to begin with, was as 
friendly as possible. He was a knight of St 
George ; that is to say, he had the St George’s 
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cross of an officer. A private soldier can get the 
St George’s cross of the fourth class for general 
good conduct in action. It merely shows that he is 
a good soldier. The officers’ St George’s cross is 
the highest Russian order, equivalent to our Victoria 
Cross. General Sichoff had seen many campaig^ns ; 
he was a soldier of the old school ; a man of great 
personal courage, and the universal verdict was that 
he was a “ molodjetz ” (which means a fine fellow). 
On his staff I found my friends of Ta-shi-chiao, 
including Alexander Ivanovitch Egoroff. We 
shared a small matting shelter, which did duty 
for a tent in the garden adjoining the general’s 
fangtse. If Napoleon had commanded the Russian 
army, he would have put that man in command of 
an army corps. 

There was also a young fellow called Dimitri 
Nikoliaevitch, who had lived some years in Turkestan, 
quite a young man, who struck me as being like one 
of the young officers capable of holding positions 
of great responsibility, such as Rudyard Kipling 
describes. I thought he was likewise remarkable 
for the sense that he talked, and his utter lack 
of swagger, and obnoxious “panache” of any 
kind. 

After spending six days with the Staff, a change 
came about in my fate. One of the Staff officers 
had been transferred to another division, which was 
under Colonel Gourko, in a neighbouring village. 
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He invited me to go with him. The rain had begun 
to fall in torrents, and I was rather glad to leave 
our garden, which had been converted into a swamp. 
The village was not far off, and it was comforting to 
find a shelter in a house. 

At last, I thought, the famous rainy season has 
begun. The rainy season is supposed to last a 
month, and to happen either in June, July, or 
August. Whether the year 1904 was abnormal or 
not I do not know, but the rainy season turned out 
to be like an exceptionally dry English summer, 
when it only rains from Saturday to Monday. 
During the month of August I noted that it 
rained on August 4th, 8th, and 9th (showers) ; 
again on August 14th, 15th, 17th, 27th, 30th 
(evening only). When it rained it poured, and 
during the intervals the weather was broiling hot, 
with the exception of three cold days — August 19th 
to 22nd. 

I was most hospitably entertained by Colonel 
Gourko that evening, and, quite by chance, I also 
made the acquaintance of the officers of the 2nd 
Transbaikal Battery (Horse Artillery) of Cossacks, 
which was also stationed in the same village. On 
the following day the battery asked me to stay with 
them. I accepted their invitation. The following 
trivial incident led to my being invited to remain 
permanently with this battery. I had had supper 
with the officers, and we retired to bed. I un- 
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rolled my Wolseley valise on the floor of the 
fangtse. The doctor, who was looking on, said : 
“ You mustn’t sleep on the floor, you must sleep on 
the k’ang.” I said I preferred to sleep on the floor, 
my reason being that I did not wish to crowd the 
officers on the already crowded k’ang. The doctor 
then called a Cossack, and said : “ Lift Mr Baring 
in this bed on to the k’ang.” Whereupon one of 
the officers, seeing that I really preferred sleeping 
on the floor, countermanded the order. This led to 
a discussion, as to whether he had the right to 
countermand the doctor’s order, which lasted nearly 
all night, the question being complicated by the fact 
that the doctor said he had medical reasons for 
giving the order. The discussion was most violent, 
and ended in an arbitration, which in its turn ended 
in a compromise, and it was settled that the officer 
was technically right and morally wrong in can- 
celling the doctor’s order; “but, since,” they said 
to me, “ you are iAe cause of all this, the least you 
can do is to stay here with us.” So I did. 

On the following day the doctor, another officer, 
and myself, set out on an expedition to visit a neigh- 
bouring village where we heard there was a Roman 
Catholic Church and a Roman Catholic Chinese 
priest. After some difficulty we found the village, 
and entered the vicarage. It was a scrupulously 
clean Chinese house, and there sat an old, bronzed 
Chinaman, reading his breviary. He greeted us in 
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French, which he spoke hesitatingly, with an 
admixture of Chinese, but with the purest accent, 
a provincial accent smelling of the French soil. He 
gave us a glass of fine champagne, which had come 
from Monsieur Lestapi at Bordeaux, and was of the 
epoch of Louis Philippe. It was the only time I 
tasted anything good to drink during the whole 
time I was in Manchuria. It was wasted, how- 
ever, on the doctor of the battery, because brandy, 
old or new, made him sick. He was obliged to 
drink it, so as not to offend. The priest then told 
us that he had never been in France, but had been 
taught by the French. There were many Catholics, 
he told us, in the neighbourhood. During the 
Boxer revolution he had been put in prison, and 
condemned to death, and led ignominiously to the 
scaffold ; then he had been rescued or pardoned for 
some unknown reason, and eventually set free. 
We asked him if the Boxers would be likely to 
repeat such conduct. Nothing, he said, was more 
likely, but whatever they did they would be unable 
to make a single Chinese Catholic repudiate his 
faith ; once converted, always converted, in spite of 
any inducement such as torture. The English 
missionaries told me the same thing about the 
Chinese Protestants, or Presbyterians, or Noncon- 
formists. Once they are converted nothing will 
repervert them. They become invincibly obstinate. 
He gave us his blessing, and then we departed. 
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There was not a single European anywhere near 
the neighbourhood. 

On the following day the battery received orders 
to move into the village of Davantientung, which I 
had just left. We moved into the village, and 
occupied and gently dismantled a large Chinese 
house. The owner cried quietly while we did so. 
He was comforted with roubles, after which he 
cried on every possible occasion, even when his own 
hens clucked in the yard. Here began another 
pause, a new entr’acte which was the prelude to a 
most exciting act. This was the first time I had 
actually lived with a regiment, a battery being the 
same as a regiment. 

The commander of the battery. Colonel Phile- 
monofF, was absent in hospital when I arrived. 
His place was taken by a Lieutenant Malinovski, a 
man who knew everybody in Manchuria, and who 
was as fat and jovial as FalstafF, Besides him there 
were Lieutenant Kislitzki, about whom I have 
much to say later; Lieutenant Kabwilkin, a fair- 
haired, blue-eyed boy from Transbaikal ; Lieutenant 
Brand, a young European who had been trans- 
ferred from a Russian regiment ; Michel Pavlovitch 
Glinka, the doctor ; and a veterinary surgeon. 
Besides them there was a young Polish volunteer, 
Count Tyszkiewicz, who, at the time I arrived, was 
a bombardier. 

The remaining officers of the battery I met later. 
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We all lived in one room of a Chinese fangtse; 
our beds were stretched side by side along the 
k’ang. We got up at sunrise, and the ceremony of 
washing used to begin, a ceremony which I used to 
cut as short as possible. It is rude in the Russian 
army to shake hands with anyone before you have 
washed, and if you attempt to shake hands with 
an unwashed man he will withdraw his hand, saying 
that he has not yet washed. The washing cere- 
mony is done in this fashion. You take off your 
shirt, and a Cossack pours water over your head 
and your hands out of a pewter cup, while you 
use as much soap as you please. After that tea 
used to be brought, a large kettle of boiling 
water with the tea made in it. The Cossacks 
used to cook a kind of thick pancake rather like 
a crumpet. 

At twelve we used to have dinner, consisting of 
large chunks of meat, for hors d’ceuvres, soup with 
rice and meat in it, and one dish of meat. This was 
followed by tea. The battery cook had one dish of 
which he was proud. He called it “ Boeuf Stro- 
gonoff.” It consisted of bits of meat cut up, and 
mixed with bits of chopped potatoes; the whole 
served in a pail. I recommend this recipe to Mrs 
Earle for inclusion in her next “ Pot-pourri.” 

After a time, the battery struck at the constant 
repetition of this dish, and the cook was forced to 
vary his menu, and make cutlets, or something else ; 
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but when left to himself he always went back to 
“ Boeuf Strogonoff.” 

I used sometimes ironically to ask him whether 
there was going to be “Boeuf Strogonoff” for 
dinner ; and he then used to answer confidentially, 
that on that particular evening it was impossible, 
but that I was to cheer up, as he would give it on 
the next day. 

After dinner we used to lie on the k’ang, and talk, 
and sleep. There used to be more talk than sleep. 
The day used generally to be spent in one of those 
very long and very heated discussions, such as 
Tourgeneff describes in his novels ; generally the 
conversation used to begin on the subject of the war, 
and wander off into Russian internal politics, 
zemstvos and all the things about which we have 
been hearing so much lately. I remember one day 
I was trying to write a letter to the Morning Post ; 
but the discussion going on around me was so 
heated and so universal that all possibility of con- 
centrating one’s thoughts vanished. I finally ended 
by incorporating a part of the conversation in my 
letter and writing as it were to dictation. 

The doctor was holding forth on the horrors of 
war and the absurdity, and the sickening spectacle 
of seeing all the complicated arrangements for the 
succour of the wounded. 

The doctor argued as follows ; — 

“We create engines of destruction with the object 
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of inflicting the most deadly injury possible to our 
fellow-creatures, and at the same time we take the 
greatest possible pains to organise a system by 
which these same men, whom it is our object to 
destroy as swiftly as possible, may be restored to 
activity as soon as they have been once in any slight 
degree injured by our instruments of destruction. 
To carry on war on humanitarian principles is, if 
one comes to think of it, an absurdity. Your object 
in war is to kill, destroy, and damage the enemy as 
rapidly as possible, to let those who are whole and 
hale fight for all they are worth, and let the weak 
and the wounded go to the wall. Logically Red 
Cross organisations and field hospitals are a great 
hindrance and an unnecessary expense. If the fact 
of war be admitted, it should be waged as barbar- 
ously as possible, since a humane war is a contradic- 
tion in terms. It is like a humane boxing match — 
or a humane bull-fight.” 

“But,” objected someone else, and I continued 
writing as if it were an afterthought of my own, 
“just as to fight and to wage war are an ineradicable 
instinct and a raison (SHre of mankind, to succour 
the wounded is likewise an ineradicable instinct, and 
as long as armies exist Red Cross Societies will 
exist.” 

Then another, who knew his English and Euro- 
pean history, broke in : “ The battle-field of Cregy,” 
he said, “ after the battle, was probably as gruesome 
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a sight as a modem battle-field, yet the English,” 
he said, pointing at me, “ would no more part with 
the name of Cre 9 y than we would part with any of 
the jewels of our national inheritance.” 

Here I could not help breaking in and saying 
that: “There was no more an ambulance or a 
hospital at Cregy than there would now be at a 
football or a cricket match in England at the present 
day. The French and the English fought for fun 
then, in the same way in which they now play foot- 
ball. War was then an aristocratic game. Witness 
the despatches of the correspondent on the French 
side — namely, Froissart. Was there ever corre- 
spondent more impartial, less blind to the faults of 
his own side, more enthusiastically appreciative of 
the enemy’s qualities ? But now nobody could say 
that the Japanese and the Russians were fighting 
for fun. Such incidents as the loss of the Petrqpav- 
lovsk and the Hatsus6 were merely desperately and 
fruitlessly deplorable and no more inspiring than a 
railway accident.” 

“Then,” said the doctor, “you agree with me 
that if there is to be such a thing as war, it is illogical 
to have Red Cross organisations.” 

“ No,” I replied, “ it seems to me the only 
redeeming feature of war.” 

“Why?” he asked, “You are exceedingly 
illogical.” 

“ Possibly,” I answered, “ but it is so,” — and 
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everybody agreed with me and the discussion was 
closed. 

In the cool of the evening we used to stroll out or 
go for a ride ; at eight o’clock we had supper, con- 
sisting of one dish, and tea afterwards. Songs 
used generally to be sung, and then we went to bed 
early, and slept as long as the flies gave one peace. 

During this time the Hun-hu-tses began to be 
troublesome. I thought when I was in Manchuria, 
that the British public must have been told and re- 
told till they were sick of it what the Hun-hu-tses 
are, and no longer think them a special race of 
beings, like the hairy Ainus, with red beards, as I did 
when I left London in the days when I used to call 
them “ Chan-chuses,” but it seems to me on my return 
that the same impression still remains, and they are 
still called “Chan-chuses ’’which means nothing at all. 

It has been explained, I suppose a thousand 
times, that “hun” means red and “hutse” beard, 
or vice versd. The Hun-hu-tses, who used to be a 
corporation of polite blackmailers of the rich 
mandarins, utterly indifferent to foreigners, re- 
spectable, advanced in opinions, and wanting in 
cohesion, like the Liberal party in Great Britain, 
have, since the war, changed their character, and 
increased their recruits. But up to this moment 
they had been little heard of. In August, however, 
in the whereabouts of Davantientung, they began 
to be troublesome, and fired on the lonely traveller, 
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on the isolated Cossack, and, indeed, killed three 
gunners. 

A subtle change had come over the Chinese in 
this district. I said in the preceding chapter I 
would allude later on to the attitude of the Chinese 
in the villages. The Russians have treated the 
Chinese as friends and brothers, and have paid 
them six times too much for everything, have 
felt no antipathy for their yellowness, and been 
a great source of profit. As long as Russian 
prestige was intact, such treatment merely made 
ever3n;hing smooth. But after a few Russian 
reverses the Chinaman became insolent. Riding 
to Haichen, I found the Chinese most hospitable 
in the villages — hospitable at once. On my re- 
turn with the retreating army it was only by 
explaining that I was an Englishman I could get 
a morsel of millet ; in fact the Chinese would open 
their doors to the French, Germans, or Americans, 
to any one except the Russians — and the Swiss and 
the Belgians, for whom, for some unexplained 
reason, they have a mysterious aversion. 

The Russians began to say “ What fools we are. 
We treated them far too well.” But where the 
trouble lay was not in the question of treatment — 
consistent or inconsistent — but in the fact that the 
war was continuing, causing increased distress 
among the Chinamen, and the prestige of Russian 
arms was diminishing. 
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THE BATTLE OF LIAOYANG 

/^N the 23 rd of August I rode into Liaoyang to 
post a letter. I was accompanied by an 
ofificer and six Cossacks as a protection against 
the Hun-hu-tses, who had been giving trouble 
lately. Indeed, officers had been warned to go 
by train from An-san-san to Liaoyang, and not to 
ride without an escort. I could not help reflecting 
that the Hun-hu-tses could aim at one as well from 
a distance whether the Cossacks were present or 
not. The presence of an escort did, however, have 
a deterring effect on the Hun-hu-tses, although 
Brooke was attacked one day quite close to 
Mukden, and two of the officers in the battery to 
which I was attached were shot at within a mile of 
their quarters (this was later). 

For my own part I never saw a Hun-hu-tse, 
except a retired one who lived at Mukden. This 
man, who used to live at peace with his neighbours 
at a temple at Mukden after a life of rapine and 
murder, invited me to go and stay with the Hun- 
hu-tse general, who was celebrated for his bright 
clothes, his daring, his elusiveness, and his exquisite 
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cruelty. He assured me that I should suffer no 
harm, and would be treated with the respect due to 
the English and the insane. Tempting as the offer 
was, I felt compelled to answer that war corres- 
pondents were not supposed to incur unnecessary 
risks. It sometimes happens that Chinese of high 
rank join the Hun-hu-tses, men with advanced 
views, who are dissatisfied with the existing order of 
things. The Chinese use the word Hun-hu-tse for 
any sort of robber or rowdy man. It is equivalent 
to the word hooligan. 

On the day after my arrival at Liaoyang (August 
25th), heavy fighting was reported to be going on in 
the east In spite of the temptation to go eastwards, 
I resolved to go back to the battery in the south, as 
it seemed to me inevitable that a big fight in the 
south must take place soon. On the next day 
(August 26th) firing was heard to the south in the 
morning, and I started alone for An-san-san. When 
I reached An-san-san at 4.30 in the afternoon, there 
was a great stillness everywhere. I passed a regi- 
ment of Siberian Cossacks encamped on the right of 
the railway line, and a battery of Eastern Siberia 
ready for action on the hills on the left of the line 
Firing was going on, at this time, beyond the hills ; 
the 3rd Transbaikal battery fired ; and the 2nd was 
ready for action, but it was not audible at the station. 

I was afraid my battery would have moved ; besides 
which the road to Davantientung was exceedingly 
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complicated, and I had got no Cossacks to guide me. 
However, a most civil officer on the Staff of the 
First Corps drew me a map of the way, and I started 
due west along the big range of hills. Here I also 
passed a battery placed along the road ready for 
action. I passed two of the villages marked on the 
map successfully, and then I followed the field tele- 
graph, and soon lost the road marked. All went 
well until I reached a certain spot which I re- 
membered having passed the first time I went to 
Davantientung. I saw a slight kopje in the distance 
in front of me, about five miles to the south, and 
recognised it with joy. Instead, however, of making 
straight for this hill, some instinct made me go back 
and proceed due west, in the hopes of finding the 
main road. I was afterwards told that the Japanese 
had occupied the hill I nearly made for, and fired 
thence on the next day. Whether this is so or not, 
I have no means of ascertaining ; but they cannot 
have been far off. 

I knew whereabouts my village lay, and I hoped 
by going a long way round to reach the main road 
which I had missed. I came on a village, and asked the 
way. The Chinese were standing outside their houses 
in the twilight, and when I asked them the way, they 
pointed and grinned ironically. I thought they were 
misleading me, and that I was making straight for 
a nest of Hun-hu-tses. I offered a small boy a coin 
if he would guide me. He pointed me out the road, 
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and led me part of the way, and then disappeared, 
and I found myself in a sea of kowliang. I felt 
uneasy, but resolved to go straight on till I came to 
a village of some kind. I knew I was going in the 
right direction, and after a time I came on a village, 
and met a Cossack, I asked if the battery was 
near, and he pointed to the very first house. By 
accident I had stumbled on the very house in 
which the battery was located. It had been out 
ready for action all day, and had moved its 
quarters. 

I found, on arriving, that Colonel Philemonoff, the 
commander of the battery, had returned from the 
hospital. I knew of him by reputation, since he was 
reputed to be the best artillery officer in the whole 
of the Siberian army. He was ill, and suffering 
greatly from an internal disorder; but nothing 
ever overcame his indomitable pluck. We had 
supper, and went to bed. At two o’clock in 
the morning we were roused with the informa- 
tion that we were to start at once, as the 
Japanese were advancing on to our village. We 
got up ; the officers and men collecting in a field in 
the darkness. It was raining. We marched to the 
largest village in that district. Towards the middle 
of the day the rain stopped, and we had just finished 
our mid-day meal when we were told to get ready 
for action. The battery was taken outside the 
village, and the guns placed in a kind of kitchen- 
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garden pointing south-west, towards Davantientung, 
the village we had just left. Colonel Gourko, who 
was commanding the cavalry division, consisting 
chiefly of dragoons, rode up, and made a short 
speech to the men. The weapons and the uniforms 
were modern, but the sentiment and the shouted 
answer of the Cossacks — crying out the regulation 
formula hailing their Colonel — ^were old. The 
mounted Cossacks, indeed, might belong to any 
epoch, and could have fought at Agincourt or 
Ravenna Then the battery began to fire, and 
went on firing for about three hours, from about two 
till five in the afternoon. The Japanese made no 
response at first ; they fired a little later on, but no 
shells reached us. It turned out afterwards that we 
had both been shelling the village of Davantientung 
in vain. I was sorry for the village where I had 
spent so much time, and for the lachrymose host 
whose house I had occupied. We were told to 
move into a village about a verst distant. There 
we occupied a small Chinese temple, and I was just 
dropping off to sleep on a mat when I heard a stir 
outside. The Japanese were less than a mile from 
us, and had entered one end of the village we had 
just left, while the dragoons had gone out at the 
other. Our force was very small — a detachment of 
dragoons, and the battery. The rest of the division 
had left earlier in the morning. We heard shots, 
and the battery was told to get away with all 
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possible speed. There was no panic, and, in spite 
of the shocking condition of the roads, we got away 
quickly and effectually, having narrowly escaped 
being cut off. We marched until twelve o’clock at 
night, then rested, and at dawn started for Liaoyang 
by a circuitous route to the west. We arrived at 
Liaoyang about three o’clock in the afternoon, and 
established ourselves in a small village on the rail- 
way line about four versts from the town, that is to 
say on the right flank of the army. The next day 
(August 29) was one of complete calm ; we sat in a 
Chinese cottage, and ate pancakes. I rode into the 
station in the afternoon, and was told that a battle 
was expected on the following day, and that it 
would perhaps begin that very night It was a 
divine evening. A little to the south of us was the 
big hill of Sow-shan-tze ; in front of us to the east 
a circle of hills ; to the north the town of Liaoyang. 
A captive balloon soared slowly up in the twilight ; 
a few shots were fired by the batteries on the 
eastern hills. We were the farthest troops south- 
west. 

By nightfall we had not received orders where 
we were to go. We lay down to sleep, and in the 
battery itself nobody was convinced that the 
Japanese would attack on the following day. We 
had scarcely lain down, however, before orders 
arrived for us to move to a village eastwards. The 
horses were saddled, and we marched to a village 
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up on the hills east of Sow-shan-tze, about four or 
five versts distant. There we again established 
ourselves in a Chinese house, where I lay down and 
fell into a heavy sleep. I was awakened by the 
noise of musketry not far off. There were faint 
pink streaks in the eastern sky. The village was 
on an elevation, but higher hills were around us. 
Musketry and artillery fire was audible. The battle 
had begun. We moved out of the village to a hill 
about a hundred yards to the north-west of it; here 
there was an open space consisting of slopes and 
knolls, but not high enough to command a view of 
the surrounding country. Two regiments of infantry 
were standing at ease on the hills, and as General 
Stackelberg and his staff rode through the village at 
the foot, the men shouted the salutation to him. I 
believe most of the men thought he was the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. On some rocks on the knolls 
groups of officers were standing surveying the 
position through their glasses. The whole scene 
looked like the picture of a battle by Detaille, or 
some military painter. The threatening grey sky, 
splashed with watery fire, the infantry going into 
action, and the men cheering the general as he 
rode along in his spotless white uniform. And to 
complete the picture, a shell burst in a compound 
in front of us, where some dragoons had halted. 
We had been ordered to leave the little village 
just at the moment when tea had been made, 
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and there seemed to be no further prospect of 
food. 

We presently moved off to the west, and the 
battery was placed at the extreme edge of the 
plain of millet west of the hill of Sow-shan-tze. 
The battery opened fire immediately, the com- 
mander giving his orders high up on Sow-shan-tze 
Hill to the right, and transmitting them by men 
placed at intervals down the slope. The whole 
battle occupied an area of necirly forty versts in cir- 
cumference. If one climbed the hill, which I did, 
one saw beneath one a plain of millet and little 
else. It was an invisible battle, and perhaps the 
loudest there has ever been. I climbed up the 
hill after I had stayed with the battery below for 
some time, and watched the effects of our fire. 
We were firing on a battery to the south-west at a 
distance of five versts, a range of about 5000 yards. 
I could see the flash of the Japanese guns through my 
field-glass when they fired. Every now and then 
you could distinguish, in a village or a portion of the 
plain where there was no millet, little figures like 
Noah’s Ark men, which one knew to be troops. It 
was impossible to say, however, whether they were 
Russian or Japanese. Indeed, at one moment we 
fired on a village, convinced that the troops which 
had been visible there for a moment were Japanese, 
Soon after we received a message to tell us not to 
fire on it as our men were there. 
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It was a bad day for artillery, because the sky 
was so grey that it was difficult to distinguish the 
shells as they burst. On the side of the hill was 
Colonel Philemonoff and with him were Lieutenant 
Kislitzki, and the doctor. The colonel was too ill 
to do much himself, and during the greater part 
of the day it was Kislitzki who gave out the 
range. Kislitzki was not second in command. 
He was a young man twenty-five years old ; 
but his knowledge of gunnery and his talent — 
amounting to genius — in discovering the enemy’s 
batteries and estimating ranges were so excep- 
tional, that when the Colonel was too ill to 
work he put everything into this young fellow’s 
hands. 

From Renan’s translation of Ecclesiastes it appears 
that the phrase “the race is not always to the 
swift, nor the battle to the strong,” means that 
when runners are needed for a race, the swiftest 
are not always asked to compete, nor are the 
strongest men given an opportunity when there 
is an occasion for a fight. Here was a case to 
the contrary. 

The colonel lay wrapped up in a Caucasian 
cloak on the side of the hill, and every now and 
then, as he gave out, checked, or slightly modified 
Kislitzki’s orders. 

The three men who struck me most of those I 
met in Manchuria were Egoroff, whom I have 
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already mentioned, Colonel Philemonofif, and 
Kislitzki. 

I cannot conceive it possible to be pluckier than 
the colonel was, both in his utter disregard of 
danger, and in the manner he endured terrible 
suffering without giving in. 

Kislitzki was certainly the most brilliant officer 
I saw ; the most cultivated and thoughtful ; he 
knew his business, and loved it. It was an art 
to him, and he must have had the supreme satis- 
faction of the artist when he exercises his powers, 
and knows that his work is good. He was also 
absolutely fearless, and without the suspicion of 
thought for himself, or his career, or what would 
be advantageous to him. He was responsible for 
the battery’s splendidly accurate firing in nearly 
every engagement; but he has not got the credit, 
nor does he need it; his wages were fully paid 
to him while he was at work. Moreover, any 
reputation that accrues to Colonel Philemonoff is 
deserved, because he created the battery, and the 
officers were his pupils, and his personal influence 
pervaded it. He was always there, and ready, if 
things went badly, to surmount any amount of 
physical suffering to deal with the crisis. He 
also loved his profession, and was the top of 
it, and it was bitterly ironical that now, when 
he had such a great opportunity for exercising his 
skill that he was too ill to avail himself of it. 
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One day when he was lying on a hill in command 
of the battery in action and had sunk back ex- 
hausted on to the grass, he said to me, “ I love my 
business ; and now that we get a chance of 
doing I can’t — all the same they know I’m here 
and if any difficulty — ^any crisis arose, they know 
that no physical pain would prevent me from doing 
all I could.” 

Kislitzki, however, equalled him, the Cossacks 
used to say he was an “ eagle.” 

As the time went on, the Japanese attack moved 
slowly like a wave, from the south to the south- 
west, until in the evening about seven o’clock, they 
were firing west of the railway line, and the 
Russian infantry was lying along the line. The 
battery ceased fire, and then three of the guns 
were taken on to the top of the small hill which 
lay at the foot, and west of the big hill of Sow- 
shan-tze, and fired due west. A Japanese battery 
was supporting the attack of its infantry. After 
a time it was silenced. It was a picturesque sight 
to see the guns firing towards the red setting sun, 
over the green kowliang in which the Japanese 
infantry was advancing, and breaking like a wave 
on a rock. 

Towards sunset it had begun to rain. All day 
the Japanese had been firing on us, but their shells 
fell to the right of us in the millet ; every now 
and then a shell burst over our heads behind us, 
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but on the evening of the first day we had had 
no losses of any kind. At five o’clock I was 
sitting on the edge of the road with a young 
officer, Sub- Lieutenant Hliebnikoff, a born Trans- 
baikalian, of the battery, who had been shouting 
orders all day in command of a section. He was 
hoarse from shouting, and deaf from the noise. 
I was also deaf from the noise. We neither of 
us could hear what each other said, and shared a 
frugal meal out of a small tin of potted meat. A 
soldier near us had his pipe shot out of his mouth 
by a bullet. I shouted to him that we were in 
rather a dangerous place ; he shouted back that he 
was much too hungry to care. At nightfall firing 
ceased. The result of the fight at the end of the 
day seemed to be distinctly favourable to the 
Russians. By sunset the Japanese attack had 
been driven back. From the spectator’s point of 
view everything was spoilt by the dense, tall 
kowliang, or giant millet ; from a hill you could see 
the infantry disappear into the kowliang ; you could 
hear the firing, and the battle seemed to be going 
on underground. One seemed to be in a gigantic 
ant-heap where invisible ants were struggling and 
moving. In the evening the result became ap- 
parent in the stream of wounded and mangled men 
who were carried from the field to the ambulances. 
At sunset, if one could have had a bird’s-eye view 
of the whole field, it would have given one the 
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idea of a hidden and bleeding heart, from which, 
like the spokes of a wheel, red arteries composed 
of the streams of wounded on every road, radiated 
in every direction. 

That first evening there was already a terrible 
procession wending its way to Liaoyang; some 
men on foot, others carried on stretchers. I met 
one man walking quietly. He had a red bandage 
round the lower part of his face, his tongue and 
his lips had been shot away. The indifference 
with which the men bore their wounds was quite 
extraordinary. On the left of the road which goes 
along the railway line to Liaoyang, a section of 
the Red Cross was stationed. The wounded were 
brought there after they had received preliminary 
attention from a flying column of the Red Cross, 
which nearly all day was stationed at the base 
of the Sow-shan-tze Hill. This flying column 
rendered splendid service. The doctors and their 
assistants followed the troops on horseback, and 
were the first to attend to the wounded. Nightfall 
found us sitting on a smtill kopje at the base of the 
Sow-shan-tze Hill; it had rained heavily; there 
was no prospect of shelter for the night. 

Colonel Philemonoff was sitting wrapped up in 
his Caucasian cloak. A Cossack had been sent 
out to the village of Moe-tung, which was about 
three hundred yards to the west of the Sow-shan-tze 
Hill, to find a Chinese house for us, and to make 
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tea. He did not return, and Kislitzki and I set 
out to find him. We came to a house and found 
a number of soldiers warming themselves round 
a fire in a room to the left. The Cossack met 
us with the news that there was no room to be 
found, since the rooms on the left were occupied 
by Japanese prisoners, and those on the right by 
the Russian dead. There was, indeed, in the yard, 
a kind of shed, full of dirt and refuse, to which 
he pointed. Kislitzki was a man who was quite 
extraordinarily fastidious with regard to cleanliness 
and food; he would rather starve than eat food 
which displeased him, and stand up in the rain 
than sleep in a hovel. This the Cossack knew. 
Kislitzki went away in disgust. I remained warm- 
ing myself by the fire on the threshold of the house. 
Soon five or six officers of an infantry regiment 
arrived hungry and drenched. 

The Cossack met them, and said the whole house 
had been engaged by the commander and officers 
of the 2nd Transbaikal Battery, who would presently 
arrive, and the officers left in disgust and despair. 
Then I went back to the battery on the kopje, and 
it was settled that we should remain where we were. 
After a while the doctor and Hliebnikoff asked me 
to take them to the house to see what could be 
done. Kislitzki had disappeared. We returned 
to the house, and on the left of the yard lights were 
burning in a room which we had not been shown 
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before, and there were the Cossack and his friends 
enjoying a plentiful supper of cheese, sausages, hot 
tea, and a bottle of vodka. I admired the mar- 
vellous cunning of the Cossack, who had caused 
everybody to leave the house, and reserved it for 
himself and his friends. The doctor, Hliebnikoff, 
and I occupied the Cossack’s room, and ate a part 
of his opulent supper, and then we lay down to 
sleep. At one o’clock we were awakened by bullets 
which were uncomfortably near. The Japanese 
had attacked the village. I saddled my pony, and 
made for the battery, but I lost my way and fell 
into a pond, and was soon wandering at random in 
the kowliang. That was the most uncomfortable 
moment I experienced during the battle. I made 
for the east, and struck one of the main roads 
leading to Liaoyang. There I met a wounded 
soldier, groaning in the kowliang, unable to walk. 
He implored me to save him from the Hun-hu-tses, 
I lifted him on to my pony, and started to try and 
find the Red Cross. He was wounded in the chest. 
We went very slowly over the muddy road. It had 
stopped raining, and the moon had risen. The 
wounded soldier said the fighting had been des- 
perate ; he had been in a hand-to-hand fight The 
Japanese fought splendidly, he said, but were too 
small to manage bayonets, and did not understand 
them. After a while he said, “Tell me, little father, 
what made the Japanese get so angry with us.^” 
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We found the Red Cross, which was located in a 
temple, and there the man’s wound was rebandaged. 
I slept in the yard of this temple on some stones, 
near a fire. The firing had ceased, so I gathered 
the attack had been checked. With the very first 
stroke of dawn, the booming of a gun was heard to 
the east, a deep, steady boom, which seemed like 
that of a siege gun. By the time the sun rose 
heavy firing was audible to the west. I resolved to 
go back to the battery, but it was necessary first 
to feed my pony. 

Dimitri, the Caucasian, had left my service the 
day I rode into Liaoyang, finding the life too 
uncomfortable. I went into a kowliang, where 
Cossacks were getting fodder for their horses, and 
borrowing a sword from a Cossack, tried to mow 
the stiff kowliang with indifferent success. At last 
I was reduced to pulling it up by the roots. 

On returning to the battery, I found them in the 
same position they had occupied the day before, 
but the guns had been shifted so as to point west. 
On the small kopje the firing was at a closer range, 
and the Japanese had partially regained in the 
night the ground they had lost the evening before. 
Moreover, they had discovered the whereabouts of 
the battery, they had got the range, and were firing 
on us heavily. One man was wounded soon after I 
arrived. He was bringing a pail of tea on horse- 
back, and he went on carrying the tea after he had 
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been shot. The naen served the guns admirably. 
I watched them for some time, and then I crossed 
the road, climbed the small kopje, and found the 
colonel and Kislitzki. The Japanese were firing 
from a battery about three versts off. This was my 
first experience of prolonged shrapnel and shell fire ; 
the shell burst on the road, and on our kopje, 
behind, in front, and all round us. The shrapnel 
exploded too high. The shells made a noise just 
like rockets, and those that exploded near us smelt 
horribly nasty. I ascertained that Hliebnikoff, the 
young sub-lieutenant, had been wounded in the 
night, and sent to the hospital. The time seemed 
to pass very quickly, as if someone was turning the 
wheel of things at a prodigious, unaccustomed speed. 
When our own guns fired a salvo, and the enemy’s 
guns burst at the same time, I felt sometimes as if 
the world was falling to pieces, and one’s head 
seemed like to split. Most of the men had cotton- 
wool in their ears. This went on till about one 
o’clock, when a pause occurred. I left the kopje, 
and sought a safer place near the horses ; then I 
went to see what was happening in other parts of 
the field. 

Eastward, the firing was loud and incessant. A 
long stream of wounded was flowing to the Red 
Cross, and from thence to Liaoyang. The ground 
was strewn in some places with bandages soaked in 
blood. Some men were walking with the blood 
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soaking through their bandages ; others were carried 
on stretchers. 

Near the station of the Red Cross ambulances 
were starting for the town. The noise seemed 
louder than ever. I was quite deaf in one ear. 
I remained for the rest of the day near the Red 
Cross. After a while I thought I would go back 
to the battery, and I inquired of an officer whether 
it was still in the same place. He told me that it 
had moved, and been taken west. This I after- 
wards found out was not so. It remained in its 
old position until nine o’clock in the evening, 
having fired more or less during the whole day. 

Fighting was going on all round, though nothing 
was visible. Every now and then I saw troops 
disappear into the kowliang. The attack on the 
right flank on the railway line had shifted further 
north. It lasted until nine o’clock in the evening 
The Japanese not only did not succeed in breaking 
through the lines to the west, but they were driven 
back two miles. To the east they took a trench 
which was never retaken. Then, owing to Kuroki’s 
turning movement in the east, orders were issued 
to retire at ten o’clock that evening. On the 
following morning the loth and 13th Corps had 
crossed the river to join the 17th and the 5th Corps. 
Liaoyang, with its triple line of defences, was left 
to defend itself, while the rest of the army crossed 
the river. It was a terrible battle, and in itself 
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neither a victory nor a defeat for either side. The 
losses on both sides were enormous, the bravery 
displayed on both sides prodigious. Some of the 
Russian infantry had fought for forty-eight hours 
without ceasing, and without bread. And though 
the battle of Liaoyang was over, the fighting had 
not ceased. All through the night of the 31st the 
Japanese attacked the forts ; a Cossack officer, who 
was in one of these forts, told me that the sight 
was beyond words terrible ; that line after line of 
Japanese came smiling up to the trenches to be 
mown down with bullets, until the trenches were 
full of bodies, and then more came on over the 
bodies of the dead. An officer who was in the fort 
he described went mad from the sheer horror of the 
thing. Some of the gunners went mad also. 

I rode back to the town towards evening ; on 
the way I met Brooke, who had been with General 
Stackelberg. We turned back to watch some 
regiments going into action towards the east, and 
then we rode back to Liaoyang with the streams of 
ambulances and stretchers, and wounded men 
walking on foot. The terrible noise was still con- 
tinuing. I thought of all the heroes of the past, 
from the Trojan war onward, and the words which 
those who have not fought their country’s battles, 
but made their country’s songs, have said about 
these men and their deeds, and I asked myself — is 
that all true ; is it true that these things become 
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like the shining pattern on a glorious banner, the 
captain jewels of a great crown, which is the richest 
heirloom of nations, or is all this an illusion, is war 
an abominable return to barbarism, the emancipa- 
tion of the beast in man, the riot of all that is bad, 
brutal, and hideous ; the suspension and destruction 
of civilisation by its very means and engines, and 
that those songs and those words which stir our blood 
are merely the dreams of those who have been 
resolutely secluded from the horrible reality ? And 
then I thought of the sublime courage of Colonel 
PhilemonofF, and of the thousands of unknown 
men who had fought that day in the kowliang 
without the remotest notion of the why and where- 
fore, and I thought that war is perhaps to man 
what motherhood is to woman, a burden, a source 
of untold suffering, and yet a glory. 
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THE RETREAT FROM LIAOYANG 

'T^HE evening and night of the 31st Brooke 
and I spent at Colonel Potapoffs house, one 
of the little government brick houses near the 
station. Some people arrived later, bringing the 
latest news from the field of battle, which was that 
the Japanese had been driven back towards the 
west. 

The next morning when we awoke we heard no 
noise, no firing — Colonel Potapoff went out to 
see what was happening. He returned with the 
news that a retreat had been ordered. I went to 
the telegraph office to send off a despatch to the 
Morning Post. It was entirely dismantled, and 
they were about to move into a railway carriage ; 
the telegram was accepted and paid for — it was a 
long and expensive one — but it never reached 
London. An hour later that office was shelled. 
Firing began and we were told that the new 
town would soon be shelled. Brooke, Colonel 
Potapoff and I had our horses saddled and put 
all our belongings on a large Chinese cart, and 
we set out with two Chinese boys. It was a 
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fine hot day. We rode out of the town and 
reached a Red Cross hospital, which was just out- 
side the town ; there Colonel Potapoff had some 
business and I waited for him — Brooke, who was 
riding with the cart behind us, was to meet us 
at the bridge on the river. I waited some time 
at the Red Cross, and we had a little food there 
with one of the doctors. Then we started again. 
We arrived at the river. There were no signs of 
Brooke nor of our Chinese cart. We waited there 
two and a half hours and then we crossed the river. 
Hundreds of carts, transports and trains were 
crossing the bridge. We afterwards learned that 
Brooke had gone back into the town. 

I wanted to find the battery and met one of the 
Cossacks who belonged to it; but ail he told me 
was that it was somewhere to the left. We pro- 
ceeded on our march ; a little later in the afternoon 
we met two French correspondents : M. RoucouU 
of the Temps, and M. Nodeau of the Journal', 
they had lost all their luggage during the bombard- 
ment of the new town, which had begun soon after 
our departure. 

We arrived at a siding where a train stopped ; it 
was full of stores ; not Government stores, but the 
remains of the Greek stores at Liaoyang, and the 
provisions of the “ international hotel ” and other 
European shops. To my great joy the soldiers 
looted it, hurling bottles of beer and packets of 
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cigarettes and tobacco from the train to their 
comrades below. I drank one of the bottles of 
beer, and we took away others and resumed our 
march to Yantai. 

We passed the night with the officers of a 
regiment of Siberian Cossacks which was bivouack- 
ing in a field not far from the railway line. The 
firing was still going on. At night we saw a 
great blaze — as if the whole town were on fire — 
it turned out to be only one building. Nobody 
knew what was happening. The people who were 
with me took a pessimistic view of things. We 
thought things were much worse than they were; 
that the forts would fall in the night and that 
Kouropatkin would be cut off. It was owing to 
the complete ignorance of the state of affairs 
which we all shared that caused me to miss the 
fight at Yantai. 

We thought there was going to be a retreat 
beyond Mukden to Tie-ling. The next morning 
I saddled my pony and determined to ride to 
Yantai. Nobody knew what had happened at 
Liaoyang. Troops and transports were retreating, 
but firing was audible to the west and to the east 
of us. 

Finally I left my pony with Colonel Potapoff who 
had got an horseless Cossack with him, and resolved 
to go to Mukden by train. I walked down to 
the siding. On the right of the railway line one 
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of the large Red Cross tents was pitched, and 
the wounded were being bandaged. Three in- 
fantry soldiers arrived exhausted with fatigue and 
sat down near me. I asked one of them how he 
had left things. He told me he had been fighting 
for the last three days without stopping, and had 
nothing but a few dried biscuits to eat. He told 
his story with enthusiasm. I asked him whether 
he had been in a bayonet encounter. He answered : 
“ Yes, again and again, hand to hand.” 

“ Do the Japanese fight well ?” I asked. 

“ I should think so,” he answered, “ they are 
molodtzi” (fine fellows), and he described to me, 
as others had done, how they came again and again 
to the charge. 

At that moment an officer came back and abused 
this poor fellow for sitting down to rest. “You are 
one of those cowards, I suppose,” he said, “ who are 
going back to Kharbin in order to tell them there 
that we have run away.” 

“ No, your honour,” the man answered, and I felt 
sick at heart 

Then Kouropatkin’s train arrived empty. I 
obtained leave to go in it and arrived at Yantai 
station. By Yantai station a part of the ist 
Russian Corps was stationed, all spic and span 
in their new green uniforms and freshly-painted 
g^een carts. 

There I saw the French correspondents and 
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Colonel Goedke; but nobody who seemed to 
know or who could tell me what was happening. 
I had burnt my boats by leaving my pony behind, 
and was obliged to return to Mukden. That 
afternoon occurred the fight at Yantai. 

I arrived the same evening at Mukden, and sent 
to an hotel which had been inaugurated by a 
Chinaman called the Manchuria Hotel. There I 
found Mr Hands the Daily Mail correspondent, 
and M. de Jessen the Danish correspondent of 
the Berlinske Tiedende. It was a big, spacious 
building with two courtyards. It started by being 
an hotel, and ended by being the private residence 
of the war correspondents. 

I arrived at Mukden on September the 2 nd. One 
by one all the other war correspondents arrived — 
Colonel Goedke, M. de Lasalle, the correspondent 
of the Agence Havas, etc., etc. Brooke arrived on 
the 6th. The authorities at Mukden expected an 
immediate retreat on Tieling. The Russo-Chinese 
bank moved to Tieling ; the telegraph office was in 
the train, ready to start at any moment ; and every- 
body expected to be awakened one fine morning by 
the bursting of Japanese shells. 

We had made arrangements to retreat to Tieling, 
and we thought that it was merely a question of 
hours. However, the days passed, and nothing 
occurred, and in spite of rumours emanating from 
the Chinese, that the Japanese were five miles off, 
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nothing happened. After a week of doing nothing 
I began to find the inaction tedious. My battery 
had disappeared. Some people told me it had gone 
to Kharbin to rest; others, that it was at Tieling. 
As a matter of fact it had gone to Kuan-cheng-tze, 
which is not far from Kharbin, by way of resting ; 
but the rest had consisted in marching straight 
to Kuan-cheng-tze, and thence back again to 
Mukden. 

M'Cullagh, the correspondent of the New York 
Herald, suggested that I should go with him to 
General Mishenko’s corps, to which he was attached. 
Each correspondent was attached to a separate corps, 
and in order to change your corps you had first to 
apply to the General Staff. It was possible, how- 
ever, to pay a short visit to a corps without being 
officially appointed to it, if you did not wish to 
remain there permanently. 

On September the loth I started south for Sa-ho- 
pu with M'Cullagh and a company of the Chitinsky 
regiment of Cossacks. We bivouacked in a wood 
on the way, and arrived at Sa-ho-pu the next 
morning. We found General Mishenko living in 
the small fangtse with his staff : the same old story 
— ^horses in the yard, dirt in the house, heat and 
monotony. General Mishenko himself made a great 
impression on me. He seemed to be far more deci- 
sive and businesslike than most of the generals one 
met. As a man he was simple, and extremely 
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straightforward and amiable. His courage was 
proverbial. 

On September 4th, M'Cullagh and I took up our 
abode as the guests of the Verchnioodinski regiment, 
and the same day the whole corps moved about two 
versts further south to a field, where we bivouacked 
in the open. 

On September 13th, M'Cullagh woke me up early 
in the morning, and asked me if I would like to go 
on a reconnaissance. We started half-an-hour later 
with about forty Cossacks and two officers, and rode 
to a village on the banks of the Sha-ho. There the 
Chinese were asked the usual question : — 

“Iben io-meyo?” “Japanese are, not are?” to 
which they generally answer No. 

On this occasion they said there were some 
Japanese in a temple about a mile to the east. Our 
detachment divided itself into two sections, and I 
went with one of the officers and his men. We rode 
into a field of kowliang about 800 yards from the 
temple which had been indicated to us. There the 
men were placed in the kowliang, and told to fire 
on the temple. They fired a volley, and the 
Japanese answered with a volley a few minutes 
later. The bullets whistled over our heads. The 
Japanese were clearly visible on the temple hill with 
a glass, and without a glass for the non-short-sighted. 

We remained there the rest of the day, not having 
obtained much more information than we had received 
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from the Chinese in the morning — namely, that on 
the temple hill there were a certain amount of 
Japanese. 

In the evening we rode back to a village and slept, 
with horses saddled and everything ready for an 
alarm, there being nobody between us and the 
Japanese. The next morning we returned to the 
regiment. M'Cullagh and I rode back to Mukden 
that same day. It was necessary for me to obtain 
an official permission if I wished to remain in that 
corps. 

I did not ask for the exchange, as I intended 
some day or other to find my Transbaikal battery. 
I stayed three days at Mukden, and on the 20th I 
started with Colonel Potapoff to pay a visit to 
General Kossagofsky’s corps, which was on our 
extreme right flank near Sin-min-tin, forty versts from 
Mukden. We arrived at the first “etape” in the 
evening. “ Etapes ” are a sort of official post, in 
charge of an officer, consisting of one or two houses, 
placed at intervals on the main roads, so that travel- 
ling officers can pass the night in them. 

The first etape was a place remarkable for the 
scrupulous cleanliness with which it was kept. This 
was so rare in Manchuria that it felt almost un- 
canny. Not only was it clean, but orderly and 
scrupulously organised to the smallest detail. One 
did not dare throw one’s cigarette ashes on the 
floor. The towels had small labels over them, such 
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as : “ This is for the hands ” ; “ This is for the face.” 
The commander of this etape was evidently a 
meticulous man. 

We started at noon the next day for the next 
etape, and arrived there about five o’clock in the 
afternoon. Here we found quite a different order 
of things ; an equally spacious and roomy house, 
but an atmosphere of extreme geniality and a most 
jovial host. We had dinner, enlivened by cham- 
pagne bought from a German man of business who 
had come back from Newchang. 

On the following evening, just as dinner had 
started on the terrace outside, and the soldiers were 
celebrating someone’s birthday in the yard by sing- 
ing a folk-song that has about seventy-five verses, 
just as champagne bottles were being opened, a 
whistle was h^rd, and the sergeant arrived and 
said, “ Allow me to report that there is an alarm.” 

The songs stopped abruptly; the soldiers were 
formed up and marched off through the gate . . , 
but it was only a false alarm after all, and in twenty 
minutes’ time they returned, still singing the con- 
tinuation of the same song. The next day I saw 
General Kossagofsky, and he arranged that I should 
go to advanced posts, whither I started the next 
day with an escort of frontier guards. 

I stayed a week in a village about twenty versts 
south with Colonel Kononovitch, who was in com- 
mand of the cavalry division there. Those were 
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delicious days. The weather was perfect; a mild 
autumn haze pervaded the landscape, which in these 
parts was rich and woody ; the kowliang had been 
reaped, and there was a subtle thrill in the air, a 
peculiar haze in the broad noondays there which 
made one think of autumn days in England; the 
leaves were not brown, and there were no signs 
of decay ; but autumn made itself felt in the chilly 
dawns and the shortening evenings. I lived in the 
colonel’s house; with him was an adjutant, who 
went out shooting every day with his retriever, just 
as if he had been in Russia. In the evening the 
officers used to play vindt. 

Every morning detachments used to be sent out 
to reconnoitre, as this was the chief district of the 
Hun-hu-tses. The troops quartered here consisted 
of Cossacks of the Amur and frontier guards. 

Outside our house there was a large square field 
enclosed by a wall. Beyond it was a wooded hill. 
Here the men were encamped, and lit their camp- 
fires in the evening and sang songs. One song 
they used to sing very often contains the following 
cheerful sentiment : — 

"I don’t drink honey, 

I don’t drink beer, 

I drink sweet vodka made of cherries ; 

I don’t drink out of a thimble-glass, 

I don’t drink out of beaker, 

I drink out of half a pail.” 

As I used to lean over the wall watching them 
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cook their supper, they used to come and ask me 
questions, and often they offered me porridge made 
of buck-wheat, which was very good. 

The kind of questions they asked were how far 
off England was ; whether there were wolves in 
England ; how bread was made there ; how much 
wild ducks and horses cost in England ; what the 
country looked like ; whether we burnt coal or 
wood ; whether there was military service ? Once, 
when I had answered a whole string of similar 
questions to the best of my ability, the Cossack who 
was questioning me said, “ In fact the English are 
white people, just like we are.” 

This same man explained to me the difference 
between the Siberian troops and the troops which 
were arriving from European Russia. “ The 
Siberian troops,” he said, “you see, are used to 
an accursed country like this, but when the Euro- 
peans arrive and see all these strange things it 
makes them timid ” (robkii). I asked this man 
what he thought of the Japanese. He said they 
were a ladm narod, a people whom you could mix 
with easily, easy to get on with, and very brave; 
but he said in old times when people went to war 
the strongest side won, “ but now it all depends on 
machines and ingeniousness. It’s a great pity.” 

Great flights of wild duck used to fly over our 
village in the evening, and there was a great quan- 
tity of wild duck on a reedy lake hard by. Every 
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now and then we used to be startled by Hun-hu- 
tse atrocities. One poor man who was caught by 
them was frizzled to death by lighted spirits of 
wine in a small saucer. The Japanese were ex- 
pected to attack on this flank, as they subsequently 
did in the battle of Mukden ; but it never came to 
anything. After a time I began to think nothing 
would happen in this part of the world, and I 
resolved to go back to Mukden and try and find 
the battery and my friends once more. So one 
morning I started home again with an escort across 
the happy autumn fields down the Sin-min-tin road, 
which was crowded with innumerable Chinese carts, 
Pekin carts, pack mules, and foot passengers. I 
arrived at Mukden on October the 3rd, and at the 
railway station I met the veterinary surgeon of the 
2nd Transbaikal Battery, who told me they had 
just arrived from Kuan-chen-tze, and were now 
encamped near the station. 

At Mukden there was a great deal of movement 
and bustle. It was expected that General Kouro- 
patkin would take the offensive. I resolved to 
rejoin the battery immediately. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE BATTLE OF SHA-HO 

T FOUND the battery bivouacking between the 
station and the Chinese cemetery among the 
graves. There I found all my old friends ; they 
had been right up to Kuan-chen-tze and some of 
them to Kharbin, and had returned provided with 
warm clothing. We dined in a small fangtse which 
was occupied by the colonel, who was still an invalid 
and lying in bed. After dinner we retired to pass 
the night under the trees, and very cold it was 
sleeping in flapping tents in the windy night 
and the misty dawn among the graves of forgotten 
dynasties. 

On the 4th we moved into a temple and enjoyed 
two days of idyllic calm. The temple was inhabited 
by a Buddhist priest, and there was a little, tiny 
Chinese child about three years old, who used to 
run about the courtyard, and with whom I made 
friends. This child was afraid of nothing, not of 
boys, or horses, or men. But when he saw the 
Cossack on sentry-go with a drawn sword, he used 
to insist on being carried past him, saying, “ Ping ! ” 
(which in Chinese means soldier) with an intonation 
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which proved he shared the mistrust and contempt 
of his countrymen for the profession of the fighting 
man. A fighting man in a Chinaman’s estimation 
ranks beneath the hun-hu-tse or the hooligan; for 
whereas they fear the hun-hu-tse, their aversion for 
the soldier is mingled with contempt. 

I enjoyed those two days of peace, there was 
something infinitely quiet and beautiful in that 
temple, with its enclosure of trees and grass 
bathed in the October sunshine. This delicious 
calm did not last very long. The battery be- 
longed to the cavalry division of the ist Siberian 
Corps, but this had already gone to the front, and 
our fate was still undetermined. For the time being 
we were in the reserve. We were expecting to 
receive orders to start at any moment. There had 
been no time to repair the guns, since the battery 
had only barely had time to march to Kuan-chen-tze 
and back again. 

Kislitzki sat up all night of the 5 th repairing the 
guns himself in the workshop of the artillery. 

October 6ih . — We received orders to start for the 
front and join the ist European Corps, which formed 
part of the reserves. We started after luncheon on 
the 6th, and arrived in the evening at the village 
of San-lintze twelve versts south-east of Mukden. 
We passed the night in a fangtse, and out of doors 
it froze hard. The Chinese heated the k’angs, 
and the result was towards two in the morning I 
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felt that my head was frozen and my side 
roasted. 

October ^th . — We moved early in the morning to 
another village three versts further on. There we 
were attached to the 7 th regiment of Siberian 
Cossacks, commanded by Prince Troubetzkoi. A 
new officer joined us, a boy straight from college, 
Takmakov by name. Firing was heard that after- 
noon to the east, probably from where Rennenkampf 
was fighting. I went for a walk with Kislitzki, and he 
unfolded to me his views and ambitions. He was a 
student of Herbert Spencer and John Stewart Mill, 
and a lover of England, and owing to his love of 
tidiness and cleanliness used sometimes to be called 
an Anglo-maniac. That evening I shared a fangtse 
with him, as he always lived apart from the men ; 
he could not stand pigging it with other people. 
He spent most of the night making some (to me) 
mysterious implements of wood, something to do 
with rectifying the angle of sight of the guns, and 
singing long passages of Lermontov’s poem. The 
Demon, as he worked. 

October 8. — A day of idleness, rain and inaction. 

October 9. — Early in the morning we moved to 
the village of Sachetun, where we took possession 
of two small dilapidated houses. Towards evening 
we also heard the rattle of musketry. In front of us 
were the 4th, 17 th and loth corps ; on the left flank 
the ist, 2nd, and 3rd (commanded by General Stackel- 
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berg) ; and on the right the 5th. We were still in 
the peaceful reserve with the ist European Corps, 
but the peace was not to last long. We were enter- 
tained that night at dinner by the 3rd Transbaikal 
battery, who were stationed in the same village. 
We heard the noise of firing all through the night. 
We sat down thirteen to dinner. A bad sign. 

October 10. — A day of inaction at Sachetun. 
Artillery fire was audible all day long and in the 
night. 

October ii. — We left Sachetun towards the 
afternoon, and proceeded to a village about a verst 
further south. Here I met Georges de la Salle, 
the correspondent of the Agence Havas, who had 
apparently been wandering between the two lines. 
We rested in the village about half an hour, and 
then received orders to proceed further south, and 
to put ourselves at the immediate disposition of 
General Kouropatkin. 

We arrived at a village with an unpronounceable 
name, not far from General Kouropatkin’s head- 
quarters. We arrived at the village at sunset. 
The limited number of Chinese fangtses were all 
occupied, so we bivouacked in a field. There were 
only two tents among us, and most of us slept out 
on the ground. To the south of us was the first 
range of hills which continue straight on to Yantai, 
and among which a desperate battle was going on. 
We heard firing all night 
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October 12. — Artillery fire began at half-past six 
o’clock, and from a kopje in front of our position, I 
got a splendid view of the fighting. To the east 
were successive ranges of brown, undulating hills, 
and to the west a plain black with little dots of 
infantry (the 1st European Corps). In this plain 
a Russian battery was engaged in an uninterrupted 
duel with a Japanese battery, and was receiving a 
hail of shells. They were under fire the whole day 
long ; the Japanese had got the range, but I ascer- 
tained afterwards that their losses were insignificant 
although the fire had been so heavy. Their carts 
were smashed and some horses killed. In the 
extreme distance, to the south-west of the kopje on 
which I stood, were the hills of Yantai. On a 
higher hill, in front of that on which I was standing, 
the infantry was taking up its position, and the 
Japanese shrapnel was falling on it. The infantry 
retired and moved to the south-west, and it looked 
at first as if there was going to be a general retreat, 
but that was not the case. 

The firing of the batteries continued uninter- 
ruptedly until ten minutes to seven o’clock in the 
evening. In the night it rained heavily, the noise 
of thunder mingling with that of the musketry. 
News of terrific fighting kept on arriving — a battery 
lost and a regiment cut up — and the wounded began 
to stream past our camp. There was another night 
of rifle fire. 
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October 13. — Again, punctually at half-past six in 
the morning, the artillery began once more. Early 
in the morning I went up on the kopje about a verst 
to the south of us. I watched the batteries firing and 
the Japanese shells falling constantly nearer to us. 
The infantry was entrenched in the hills, and to the 
west the Russian battery was firing in the position 
it had been the day before. On turning round I 
saw through my field-glass that our camp was astir. 
I ran back to it, and was met by a Cossack, my 
soldier servant, who was a Buriat, and worshipped 
only at the shrine of the Lama of Thibet. He was 
leading my pony, and as I mounted the animal, 
Japanese shells began to explode on the kopje 
where I had been standing. All the transports 
of the rst Corps, which was camped next to us, 
began to move — it was about half-past eight in the 
morning — and we were expecting to start also, 
when we suddenly received orders to remain where 
we were. The Japanese shelling ceased for the 
time being. We remained practically alone in the 
field by the village. A little before one o’clock a 
regiment of the ist Corps, which was in front of us, 
received orders to retreat. 

At one o’clock in the afternoon it was said that 
the enemy was beginning to turn our right flank. 
We received orders to fire on the Japanese battery 
on the south-west, and to cover the retreat of the 
Russian field battery, which was between it and us. 
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At twenty minutes to three the battery went into 
action. The guns were masked behind the houses 
of the village, and Colonel Philemonoff, in order to 
get a good view, climbed up an exceedingly high 
tree which grew by the side of the houses. Know- 
ing that he might at any moment be seized by a 
paroxysm of pain, my blood ran cold to see him 
do this. Not being able, however, to see sufificiently 
well from the tree he climbed down and moved up 
on to the slope of the hill. He began to give out 
the range, but after two shots had been fired he fell 
almost unconscious to the ground, and Kislitzki 
took over the command. 

The Japanese answered with shells of shimos6. 
My attention was particularly attracted by the ex- 
plosion of a shell on the slope. It seemed to me 
to have torn up a mass of kowliang or a portion of 
a tree, and to have scattered it into fragments. 
But when, at three o’clock, we left the position in 
order to fire further west, we saw that it was not 
kowliang or a piece of a tree that had been blown 
up, but a man. We took up our position on another 
and higher hill, and fired west at the furthest 
possible range on the Japanese infantry, which we 
could see moving in that direction against the 
horizon. The battery fired till sunset, the shrapnel 
falling in the exact position desired, and when we 
had finished the Inspector of Artillery of the ist 
Corps, who had been looking on, complimented 
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the Commander, declaring that he had never seen 
more exact firing. He added that a Cossack 
battery was worth ten of his European batteries. 
He also made a speech to the men serving the 
guns, congratulating them on their good work, which 
began, “little children, little Cossacks.” It was a 
simple and straightforward speech, and struck exactly 
the right note. At dusk we marched into a village ; 
everywhere on these hills the infantry was stationed 
in trenches ready for the night attack. Some of 
the men had been killed by shells, and by a trench 
I saw two human hands. 

October 14. — We were aroused at four o’clock in 
the morning by the noise of firing. I had got so 
used to hearing that peculiar ticking rattle that I 
awoke the moment I heard it, as if it had been an 
alarum set to call me. We moved out into the road 
and waited for the dawn. It was quite dark. The 
firing seemed to be close by. The Cossacks made 
a fire and cooked bits of meat on a stick. My Buriat 
soldier-servant was a great adept at that art, as in 
his country all meals are served in that fashion. 
At dawn Prince Troubetzkoi arrived with the news 
that the 17 th and loth Corps had repulsed the 
assault of the enemy, and that we were to join him 
later on in an attack. The commander went in 
search of a suitable position and I accompanied him. 
From a high hill we could see through a glass the 
Japanese infantry climbing up the kopje immediately 
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south of our former camp. The Japanese climbed 
the kopje, lay down, and fired on the Russian 
infantry to the east of them, the Russians being 
screened from our sight by another hill. Our 
battery was placed at the foot of the hill, and opened 
fire on the enemy’s battery five versts to the south- 
west. The enemy replied from the east and the 
west with shrapnel and shell, and the situation 
seemed ugly. The battery was quickly extricated, 
however, and moved (the operation was excessively 
difficult as the field where the battery had received 
orders to be placed consisted of clotted earth) under 
heavy fire to a position on a hill further north. We 
fired thence on the enemy’s battery which was five 
versts distant to the south-west. 

Colonel Philemonoff, Kislitzki and I lay on the 
turf on the top of the hill. Kislitzki was giving the 
range, behind us on the slope of the hills were the 
guns. As we sat down a shell burst about two 
yards from the colonel ; he grunted and moved 
about a yard to the left. The enemy were firing 
shrapnel and shimose. 

Our firing seemed to be extraordinarily accurate. 
One of the shells must have alighted on a Japanese 
ammunition cart, for during a second I saw a pillar of 
flame which I at first took to be a burning house, 
but it suddenly disappeared. 

The battery went into action at 8 a.m. After we 
had been firing about an hour, the Japanese infantry 
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came round through the valley and occupied a 
kopje north-west of us, and opened fire first on our 
infantry which was beneath and before us, and then 
on the battery. The sergeant came and reported 
that men were being wounded and horses had been 
killed. 

Takmakov, the boy Cossack, who had just arrived 
from eollege was shot through the chest, happily 
the wound was a slight one. A Cossack was shot 
through the head and went mad ; another was 
seriously wounded. The Japanese infantry was 
stationed at a distance of 600 sajen from us, that is 
about I2CXJ yards. Then Hlebnikoff, one of the 
youngest of the officers belonging to the battery, 
(and perhaps the most conscientious), who was com- 
manding a section, reversed three of the guns and 
fired on the infantry, giving the range himself. 

This continued until noon. The Japanese were 
clearly visible, through a glass one could have 
recognised a friend. Their bullets whistled over 
our heads. At noon the infantry retired leaving us 
unprotected, and we were forced to retreat at full 
speed under heavy shrapnel and cross infantry fire. 
I was left without a pony and had to run, till a 
Cossack brought me a riderless horse, which I 
mounted with great difficulty as it had an extremely 
high saddle, and all the Cossack’s belongings on its 
back. We retired to Sachetun, crossing the river 
Sha-ho, arrived there at i p.m. We had scarcely 
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halted ten minutes when we were ordered to move 
forward as an attack was to be made. Everybody 
was expecting a general retreat to Mukden. The 
stores at Sachetun were burning in great columns 
of flame. We thought we were being ordered 
merely to cover a retreat ; but this was not so, as 
on the right flank the Russians had repulsed the 
Japanese attack, as we had been told in the morning. 
We went into action recrossing the river Sha-ho 
under heavy fire. It had begun to pour with rain. 
As we crossed the river one of our horses had the 
front of its face literally tom off by shrapnel. We 
took up a position on the further side of the river 
about thirty yards from the banks and fired due 
south. 

The first few shots of the enemy were fired with 
great precision on to the battery. They then 
altered the range and their shells fell on the farther 
bank of the river. After we had fired for about 
twenty minutes, the enemy’s fire ceased all along the 
line. Only two mountain batteries, and the Russians’ 
east to the Japanese west continued firing. It 
was at this moment that the Japanese advance 
ceased all along the line, and we now know that the 
reason why it ceased was because they had run short 
of ammunition. Had they continued their advance 
at this moment we should probably have been forced 
to retreat to Mukden, and possibly to abandon 
Mukden also. 
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Kislitzki and I walked towards the south to see 
what was going on, and climbed up on the roof of 
an isolated cottage : we were almost killed for our 
pains by a stray shell which whizzed over our heads 
and exploded on the ground behind us. Then we 
returned and set out for a village to the south-west 
by a circuitous route across the river. Nobody 
knew the way. Nobody seemed to have heard of 
the village. We marched and marched until it 
grew dark. Some Cossacks and Chinese were 
sent to find out where the village was. We 
halted for an hour by a wet ploughed field. At 
last they returned and led us to our destination. 
We expected to find our transport there. I was 
nursing the hope that I should find dry clothing 
and hot food, as we were drenched to the skin 
and half dead with fatigue and hunger. When 
we arrived at the village I was alone with an 
officer; we dismounted at a bivouac and he went 
on ahead expecting me to follow him. I thought he 
was to come back and fetch me. I waited an hour ; 
nobody came so I set out to find our quarters. The 
village was straggling and mazy. I went into 
house after house and only found strange faces. 
I returned to the bivouac and got one of our 
Cossacks to guide me : we spent another half hour 
in fruitless search. At last we found the house, I 
entered the fang^e and found all the officers ; but 
no transport, no food and no dry clothing. 
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The officer who had guided me said : " Why did 
you desert me ? ” 

I threw my riding whip on the floor in a fit of 
exasperation and said : “It was you who left 
me. 

Then they all laughed and one of them said, “ We 
must shake hands with you, because this is the first 
time you have shown signs of discontent, before we 
thought you were superhumanly contented, but now 
we know you are human.” 

October \%th . — We spent in quiet and inaction. 

I spent the night in the colonel’s quarters and we 
discussed Russian literature, especially Dostoievski’s 
novels, for which we both had a passion. He asked 
me which of the Russian novelists I preferred, I 
said Dostoievski and Gogol. “ I think the same,” 
he said, “ but I am surprised at your thinking that ; 
is it possible that a foreigner can appreciate the 
humour of Gogol ? ” I said that Englishmen would 
probably find it hard to believe that foreigners 
could appreciate the humour of Dickens. He said 
he had a passion for Dickens. The case then was 
analogous. We discussed Dostoievski’s masterpiece, 
“ The Brothers Karamazov the colonel greatly pre- 
ferred the elder brother Dimitri, of the three brothers, 

October i6th . — We received orders at dawn to be 
in readiness; a rumour arrived that the Japanese 
were in a village three versts off and we were 
prepared to retreat to Mukden. Half an hour later 
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we were ordered to join the ist Siberian Corps, our 
proper corps, which had been sent south to attack. 

We marched to a village called Nan-chin-tza, 
about three versts distant from the hill which the 
Russians call Poutiloft’s Hill and the English Lonely 
Tree Hill. It had been taken in the night by the 
Japanese. We could see through a glass men 
walking on it now and then, but nobody knew 
whether they were Japanese or Russians. Two 
Cossacks were sent to ascertain the facts. Wounded 
men were returning one by one, and in bigger 
batches from every part of the field. It was a 
ghastly sight, and even worse than at Liaoyang. 
It was a brilliant sunshiny day and the wounded 
seemed to rise in a swarm from the earth. Their 
bandages were fresh and the blood was soaking 
through their shirts. The Cossacks returned saying 
the hill was occupied by the Japanese. We were 
told to join the ist Corps. Here I met Com- 
mandant Chemineau, one of the French military 
attaches and Captain Schoenmeyer the Chilian 
attache. We marched back a verst and found the 
corps bivouacking in the plains ; all along the road 
we met crowds of wounded and mutilated men, 
carried on stretchers, and walking, their wounds quite 
fresh and streaming with blood. We halted ten 
minutes and then we were ordered to go into action. 
We marched a verst south again, the guns were 
placed behind a village about three versts to the 
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north of the hill to which General Poutiloif gave his 
name. 

On the way we met General Poutiloff himself 
and the infantry going into action. The guns were 
placed in the plain behind a village. Colonel 
Philemonoff and I climbed up on the thatched roof 
of a small house, whence he gave his orders. He 
gave the range himself throughout the whole day. 
In front of us was a road ; the house upon which 
we were seated was placed at the extreme right 
corner of the village ; to the right of us was a field 
planted with some kind of green vegetable which 
looked like lettuce. Infantry kept marching along 
the wood on its way to action ; a company halted 
by the field and began eating the lettuce. Our 
colonel shouted to them, “You had better make 
haste finishing the green stuff there, children, as I 
am going to open fire in a moment” They 
hurriedly made off as if it was upon them that fire 
was to be opened, save one, who, greedier than the 
rest, lingered a little behind the others, throwing 
furtive glances the while at the colonel, lest he 
should suddenly be fired upon. Soon after they 
had gone the battery opened fire; two other 
batteries were also shelling the hill, one from the 
east and one from the west. Orders were received 
to shell the hill until six o’clock and then to cease 
fire, as it was to be stormed. The enemy answered 
uninterruptedly with shrapnel, but not one of the 
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Japanese shells touched us, they all fell beyond us. 
After we had been firing some little while three 
belated men belonging to a line regiment walked 
down the road ; our guns fired a salvo, upon which 
these men, startled out of their lives, crouched down 
in apprehension. The colonel, seeing this, shouted 
to them from the roof, “ Crouch lower, or else you 
will be shot.” They flung themselves on the road 
and grovelled in the dust, casting an imploring 
glance at the colonel. “ Lower,” he cried to them, 
“lower, can’t you get under the earth?” They 
wriggled ineffectually, and lay sprawling about like 
big brown fish out of water. Then the colonel 
said: “You ought to be ashamed of yourselves; 
don’t you know that my shells are falling three versts 
from here, be off with you!” As the sun set we 
ceased fire and waited. Soon a tremendous rattle 
of infantry told us the attack had begun. An 
officer subsequently described this fire as a “ comb 
of fire ” that seemed to tear the regiment to pieces. 
We waited in the dark, red, solemn twilight, and 
about an hour later a ringing cheer told us that the 
kopje had been taken. Someone who was with us 
remarked that it was just like manoeuvres. But all 
was not over, as the Japanese attacked the kopje 
twice after it had been taken ; it was partly taken 
but at what a cost we began presently to see. 

It grew dark, and we sought and found a Chinese 
house wherein to pass the night. Men began to 
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arrive from the hill, and from their accounts it was 
difficult to tell whether the hill had been taken or 
not. With the officers was Glinka, the doctor of 
the battery. We had just laid ourselves down to 
rest when a wounded man arrived asking to be 
bandaged, then another and another. Many of the 
soldiers had received their preliminary attendance 
on the hill itself at the hands of the army surgeons 
and assistants, but the detachment of the Red Cross 
by which the wounded could be rebandaged was 
twelve versts distant. Soon our house was full of 
wounded, and more were arriving. They lay on 
the floor, on the k’angs, and in every available place. 
Light was the difficulty. We had only one candle 
and a small Chinese oil lamp, and the procession of 
human agony kept on increasing. The men had been 
badly wounded by bullet and bayonet, torn, mangled 
and soaked in blood. Some of them had broken 
limbs as well as wounds. Some had walked or 
crawled three miles from the hill, while others, 
unable to move, were carried on greatcoats slung on 
rifles. When one house was full we went to the 
next, and so on, till all the abodes up the street 
of the village were filled. Two of the officers 
bandaged the slightly wounded, while the doctor, 
with untiring energy and deftness, dealt with the 
severely injured. The appalling part of this 
business was that one had to turn out of the house 
by force men who were only slightly wounded, 
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or simply utterly exhausted and faint, so as to 
reserve all available space for the severely wounded. 
And even if you have not been severely wounded, 
yet after fighting for hours it is not an agreeable 
prospect to have to walk fifteen miles before there 
is any chance of getting food. Some of them merely 
implored to be allowed to rest a moment and to 
drink a cup of tea, and yet we were obliged ruth- 
lessly to turn them from the door in view of the 
ever-increasing mass of agonising and mangled men 
who were arriving and crying out in their pain. 

The Russian soldier, as a rule, bears his wounds 
with astounding fortitude, but the wounded of whom 
I am speaking were so terribly mangled that many 
of them were screaming in their agony. Two 
officers were brought in. “ Don’t bother about us, 
doctor,” they said; “we shall be all right.” We 
laid these two officers down on the k’ang. They 
seemed fairly comfortable ; one of them said he felt 
cold ; and the other that the calf of his leg tingled, 
“ Would I mind rubbing it? ” I lifted it as gently as 
I could, but it hurt him terribly, and then rubbed 
his leg, which he said gave him relief. “What are 
you?” he said, “an interpreter, or what?” (I had 
scarcely got on any clothes, what they were, were 
Chinese and covered with dirt.) I said I was a 
correspondent. He was about to give me some- 
thing, whether it was a tip or a small present as a 
remembrance, I shall never know, for the other officer 
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stopped him and said, “ No, no, you’re mistaken.” 
He then thanked me very much. Half an hour 
later he died. One seemed to be plunged into the 
lowest circle of the inferno of human pain. I met a 
man in the street who had crawled on all fours the 
whole way from the hill. The stretchers were all 
occupied. The manner in which the doctor dealt 
with the men was magnificent. He dominated the 
situation, encouraged every one, had the right 
answer, suppressed the unruly and cheered up those 
who needed cheering up. 

The house was so crowded and the accommodation 
so scanty that it took a very short time to fill a 
house, and we were constantly moving from one 
house to another. The floor was, in every case, so 
densely packed with writhing bodies that one 
stumbled over them in the darkness. Some of the 
men were being sick from pain ; others had faces 
which had no human semblance at all. Horrible 
as the sight was the piteousness of it was greater 
still. Mentem mortalia tangunt. The men were 
touching in their thankfulness for any little atten- 
tion, and noble in the manner which they bore 
their sufferings. 

We had tea and cigarettes for the wounded. 

I was holding up one man who had been terribly 
mangled in the legs by a bayonet. The doctor 
•was bandaging him. He screamed with pain. The 
doctor said the screaming upset him. I asked the 
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man to try not to scream and lit a cigarette and put 
it in his mouth. H e immediately stopped, smoked and 
remained quite quiet — until his socks were taken off. 
The men do not generally have socks, their feet are 
swathed in a white kind of bandage. This man had 
socks, and when they were taken off he cried, saying 
he would never see them again. I promised to 
keep them for him and he said, “ Thank you, my 
protector.” A litde later he died. 

When we gave them tea and cigarettes they all 
made the sign of the Cross and thanked Heaven 
before thanking us. 

One seemed to have before one the symbol of 
the whole suffering of the human race; men like 
bewildered children stricken by some unknown 
force, for some hidden inexplicable reason, crying 
out and sobbing in their anguish, yet accepting and 
not railing against their destiny, and grateful for 
the slightest alleviation and help to them in their 
distress. 

We stayed till all the houses were occupied. At 
two o’clock in the morning a detachment of the Red 
Cross arrived, but its hands were full to overflowing. 
Then we went to snatch a little sleep. We had in 
the meantime received news that the hill had been 
taken and that at dawn the next day we were to 
proceed thither. With regard to the exact time 
and manner in which Lonely Tree Hill was taken, 
the accounts are conflicting, 
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Some people state that it was taken on the 
evening of the i6th between seven and nine o’clock ; 
others that it was not finally taken until dawn of 
the 17th. 

General Sacharoffs official report reads as 
follows : — “On the night of the 2nd-3rd (i5th-i6th) 
October the Japanese attacked in the centre the 
position occupied by two regiments on the so-called 
* Lonely Tree Hill,’ north-west of the village of 
Nan-chin-tza, and forced these regiments to cross 
the River Sha-ho. Strengthened by reserves, our 
forces, after preliminary artillery shelling, attacked 
and stormed the hill after stubborn resistance and 
drove the enemy back beyond the hill.” He adds 
in a later telegram : — “ The night of the 3rd-4th 
( 1 6th- 17th) passed off quietly in the storming of 
the hill of yesterday’s date, the enemy occupied a 
strong position which had been hurriedly and in- 
sufficiently fortified by them . . . after an exceed- 
ingly successful artillery preparation, our troops 
took the whole position of the enemy and drove 
them back to a distance of two versts. Fighting 
continued until the morning of yesterday’s date.” 

The night of the 3rd (i6th), I spent, as I have said 
already, in the village of Nan-chin-tza, whither the 
wounded returned from the hill, saying it had been 
taken. 

One of the officers of the battery rode to the hill, 
and it was suggested by the officer in command 
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there that the battery should at once move to the 
hill; this was not done as a night attack was 
expected. During that night neither I nor my 
companions heard a shot fired ; but since it is stated 
in the official report that fighting continued until 
morning, I presume that this fighting took place 
two versts beyond the hill, five versts from us, in 
which case we would not have heard it. 

We heard the infantry firing when the attack was 
made most distinctly, and it ceased about 9 p.m., or 
possibly before. In any case, the next morning, 
October 17, shortly after sunrise, we were on the 
top of the western corner of the hill itself and the 
battery was placed in position in the plain at the 
foot of the hill. If the hill had only just been taken 
at dawn, we must have heard the firing as we rode 
from the village to it. Therefore I am personally 
convinced that this part of the hill, at any rate, was 
taken the night before ; and that the fighting in the 
night must have taken place beyond it ; the record 
in the “ archives ” of the battery recorded the matter 
as I have related it. 

Since writing this I have been informed from 
headquarters at Mukden that the version given 
above is correct. But I have also heard that there 
is still a great discussion as to when and by whom 
the hill was taken; the Petrovski regiment claim 
to have taken it early in the morning of the 17th 
October; whereas the infantry which was with 
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Poutiloff declare that they took it on the evening 
of the i6th. The fact is that the term Poutiloff 
Hill is vague ; the hill was a great long place and 
adjoining it was another big hill, the Novgorod 
Hill ; fighting may have gone on there, or beyond 
Poutiloff ’s Hill, all night. I only know three facts. 

1. The hill was attacked between 7 and 9 p.m. 
The firing was as audible as anything could be ; we 
heard cheering and we heard the fire cease. 

2. We heard no firing during the night. 

3. Early the next morning I was myself standing 
on the western extremity of the hill talking to 
General Poutiloff. 

October 17. — At dawn we started for Poutiloffs 
Hill, trotting all the way. The road was covered 
with bandages; the dead were lying about here 
and there; but when we arrived at the hill itself 
the spectacle was appalling. I was the only 
foreigner who was allowed to visit the hill that 
day. As the colonel rode up the hill we passed 
a Japanese body which lay waxen and stiff on the 
side of the road and suddenly began to move. 
The hill itself was littered with corpses. Six 
hundred Japanese dead were buried that day, and 
I do not know how many Russians. The corpses 
lay there in the cold dawn with their white faces 
and staring eyes, like hateful wax-work figures. 

Even death seemed to be robbed of its majesty, 
and to be bedraggled and made hideous by the 
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horrible fingers of war. But not entirely. Kis- 
litzki, who was with me, pointed to a dead 
Japanese officer who was lying on his back, and 
told me to go and look at his expression. I did 
so ; he was lying with his brown eyes wide open 
and smiling, showing his white teeth. But there 
was nothing grim or ghastly in that smile. It was 
miraculously beautiful ; it was not that smile of 
inscrutable content which we see portrayed on 
certain wonderful statues of sleeping warriors, such 
as that of Gaston de Foix at Milan, or Guidarello 
Guidarelli at Ravenna, but a smile of radiant joy 
and surprise as if he had suddenly met with a 
friend for whom he had longed for above all 
things, at a moment when of all others he had 
needed him, but for whose arrival he had not 
even dared to hope. Not far off a Russian boy 
was lying, fair, and curly headed, with soft grey 
eyes, a young giant, with his head resting on one 
arm as if he had sunk like a tired child overcome 
with insuperable weariness, and had opened his 
eyes to pray to be left at peace just a little longer. 

The trenches and the ground were littered with 
all the belongings of the Japanese; rifles, ammuni- 
tion, bayonets, leather cases, field-glasses, scarlet 
socks, dark blue great coats, yellow caps, maps, paint 
brushes, tablets of Indian ink, soap, tooth-brushes, 
envelopes full of little black pills, innumerable note- 
books, and picture post-cards received and ready for 
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sending. Some of the Japanese dead wore crosses. 
One had a piece of green ribbon sewn on a little 
bag hanging round his neck. One had been shot 
through a written post-card which he wore next 
to his heart. So many men were buried that day, 
that the men were positively faint and nauseated 
by the work of burying the dead. 

General Poutiloff was on the top of the western 
comer of the hill. There I remained with Colonel 
Philemonoff. The battery fired all day long; the 
Japanese fired on us, but their shells fell beyond 
the hill into the plain. One of our Cossacks was 
seriously wounded while he was eating his luncheon 
under the shelter of the hill in a trench, and this 
made me think of Napoleon’s remark to a young 
soldier he saw ducking to avoid a shell. 

“ If that shell were meant to find you it would 
do so were you buried twenty leagues under the 
earth.” 
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CHAPTER X 
poutiloff’s hill 

A T the foot of the hill two or three Japanese 
prisoners sat round a fire, drinking tea with 
the Cossacks. Some wounded Japanese lay there 
covered up with coats and wraps, waiting for the 
ambulance, which arrived in the evening. The 
Japanese, though they suffered from the cold, 
seemed happy enough, with the exception of one 
who reminded me, by his proud and mournful 
expression, of a beautiful description of a caged 
eagle : — 

“ Up to the hills he lifted longing eyes 
And waited for the help which never came j 
Too proud to wonder what had tom him thence. 

Too sad to mourn, too strong to be consoled.” 

During the day a touching incident occurred. 
A Japanese soldier surrendered, bringing with him 
his wounded brother whom he had not been able 
to carry back to the Japanese lines. He was 
convinced that in doing this he would be killed, 
since he related that the impression prevailed in 
the Japanese army that the Russians killed their 
prisoners. 
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During this first morning I had an opportunity of 
seeing what treatment the wounded and the prisoners 
received at the hands of the Cossacks. All day long 
the Cossacks busied themselves with the wounded, 
carrying them tenderly to safe and warm places — 
we were under intermittent fire all day — and bring- 
ing them food and cigarettes. If I had been a 
Japanese and wounded I would rather have walked 
into the hands of the Transbaikal Cossacks than 
into those of any of the other Russian troops here. 
The Transbaikal Cossacks especially are the most 
good-natured and long-suffering of men. I have 
seen them bullied by the Chinese, and yet they bear 
the exasperating treatment with the utmost for- 
bearance. I have seen the Chinsse refuse them 
bread when they were hungry and fuel when they 
were cold, and other correspondents have been 
witnesses to this also, and I have longed to incite 
them to take what they wanted. That is an 
immoral sentiment engendered by war. I admire 
the Chinese beyond words, and they have my 
deepest sympathy, but I used to find that when 
one came into personal contact with them in plain 
matters such as food, lodging and fuel, they were 
enough to drive one mad by their relentless grasp- 
ingness and greed. Moreover they always got the 
best of one unless one used physical force, which 
the competent authorities say is the greatest mistake 
one can commit. 
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A French writer says somewhere, that in all 
times the Cossacks have been calumnied. There 
are, however, Cossacks and Cossacks, and Cossack 
is an excessively wide term, considering that it 
includes inhabitants of Transbaikalia as well as 
settlers on the banks of the river Don. Few 
people in Europe know what any kind of Cossack 
is. They may be worse in some ways than they 
are pictured ; but they are different — very different 
from the popular conception of the Cossack. 

The Cossacks were originally people who escaped, 
wandered or emigrated from Russia proper, in the 
thirteenth century, when there was no Russian 
Empire, but a kingdom of Moscow ruled over by 
a Muscovite Tsar. It is perhaps not superfluous 
to mention that there has never been such a thing 
as a Tsar of Russia or a Tsar of all the Russias 
and that the term is incorrect unless used poetically 
there were Tsars of Moscow. When Peter the 
Great created the Russian Empire he became 
Emperor (Imperator) of all the Russias ; the 
present Emperor is Emperor of all the Russias, 
and Tsar of Astrakan and of the extra- Russian 
principalities in the same way as the King of 
England is Emperor of India. 

Queen Victoria was very severe on diplomats 
who referred to the Emperor of Russia as the Tsar 
in their ofiScial despatches. To go back to the 
Cossacks. I n the thirteenth century when the T artars 
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invaded Russia, they pushed down to the south 
leaving a tract of deserted land between them and 
the kingdom of Moscow ; thither, on the banks of 
the Don and the Dnieper, fugitives, wanderers and 
adventurers emigrated from the kingdom of Moscow 
and founded a colony and called themselves Cossacks. 
The present Cossacks are the descendants of these 
colonists. They own the land and have their own 
laws and administration, in return for which they are 
liable to military service under special conditions. 
They are obliged to furnish their own horses and 
equipment. 

The Siberian and Transbaikal Cossacks are the 
descendants of settlers in Siberia and Transbaikalia, 
and form part of the same organisation ; but as a race 
they differ greatly from the European Cossacks. 
The European Cossacks have the reputation of 
great brutality and cruelty. This is no doubt 
because they are employed by the government in 
suppressing riots and revolutionaries, which they do 
with the greater zest in that they do not consider 
themselves Russians but Cossacks. It is an insult 
to call a Cossack a soldier. He is not a soldier, 
but a Cossack. I had no experience of the 
European Cossacks ; but I lived with extra- 
European Cossacks during the whole time I was 
in Manchuria; with the Siberian Cossacks, in General 
SamsonoflPs division, with the Cossacks of the Amur, 
with the Transbaikal Cossacks and many others 
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I found they were a delightful race of people, 
good-natured, long-suffering and ingenious. In 
fact, they very much resembled the Irish. They 
often told lies in a transparent childish manner. 
They quarrelled and abused each other but never 
came to blows. They were extraordinarily in- 
genious in finding food and making themselves and 
others comfortable by building houses and making 
stoves out of insufficient means. 

If you told a Cossack to ride into a ford to 
see whether it was passable or whether one would 
be drowned in it, he would do so at once and not 
be drowned. They were far more effective in- 
dividually than collectively. They were wonder- 
ful riders and lost without a horse. There are two 
proverbs about Cossacks which pleased me ; one is 
“ A Cossack will starve but his horse will have 
eaten his fill,” and the other is “The Cossack’s 
brother is Death.” 

I lived among these men all the time I was in 
Manchuria and had the opportunity of studying 
them closely. 

They used, as I have already said, often to 
question me about England. When I answered 
their questions they generally used to say, “it’s 
a country exactly like Russia and not like this 
place.” Once during the Malacca incident a 
Cossack came up to me and said : “ There is going 
to be a war with England,” I said I thought not. 
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“ Yes,” he answered, “ I read it in the newspapers. 
It’s a pity — ^because Englishmen are civil ; when I 
hold their horses at the station they give me a 
present. The Russians tell me to go to the Devil.” 

I often had opportunities of watching their deal- 
ings with the Japanese wounded, and their treatment 
of them was exactly what the Times described the 
Japanese treatment of the Russian prisoners and 
wounded as being; “ namely that they treated them 
not only with mercy but with tenderness.” I saw 
one Cossack sponging the face of a Japanese 
wounded man, as if he had been a nurse. 

There is a sentence in the German official account 
of the war in South Africa which is refreshingly 
sensible. Talking of the alleged brutalities of the 
British troops the writer says that exceptional cases 
of brutality occurred as they must occur in every war 
on both sides, but that as a rule these stories were 
sheer fabrications, invented calumnies, and that the 
conduct of the soldiers had in general been above 
praise. The same thing is true of this war. There is 
no sort of bitterness between the combatants. The 
Russians are full of the greatest admiration for the 
Japanese. Exceptional cases of excess or brutality 
could no doubt be cited on both sides ; but what 
an xmgrateful and ugly task it is to rake up these 
stories and what a false impression it conveys; 
how unfair and unjust is this proceeding, consider- 
ing that on both sides the behaviour of the troops 
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has been on the whole wonderfully good. A corre- 
spondent who returned to Mukden from Liaoyang 
since the Japanese occupation told me that the 
Japanese were full of praise of the Russians. 

The Russians used always to say the Japanese 
were “ molodtzi,” which means “ fine fellows,” and 
is the greatest praise you can express in Russian. 

The following is a story the truth of which I can 
vouch for. A Russian and a Japanese were found 
locked in a hand to hand struggle. The Japanese 
was taken prisoner and the Russian was severely 
wounded. The Russian refused to be taken to the 
ambulance unless the Japanese were taken with 
him; because the Russian said that it was 
Japanese." They were put together in the same 
hospital train and the Russian refused to be separ- 
ated from the Japanese and spent his time looking 
after him, and fanning his head and telling all 
visitors that it was his Japanese." 

A Cossack officer in General Kossogovski’s 
division, when I was dining in his regiment one 
evening, made us all nearly cry by his account of 
the way in which the Japanese fought and met 
death in front of one of the forts at Liaoyang. 
“Their officers are superior to us,” he said, “more 
intelligent, more cultivated, and unsurpassably 
brave.” 

The soldiers said the same thing. The good- 
nature and unselfishness of the Transbaikal Cossacks 
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was never more noticeable than it was on the day 
we arrived at Poutilofifs Hill. For of their own 
accord the men went in search of the wounded, 
brought them to the fire and gave them tea and 
cigarettes and carried them themselves to the 
village, three versts off. The doctor was much 
struck by this and he begged me to notice it and 
to say something about it some time. 

The night of our first day at PoutilofFs Hill was 
spent in the open. It rained, but the Cossacks, 
who display great ingenuity in making them- 
selves at home, built me a small house out of 
kowliang in which I was quite comfortable. In- 
fantry firing was heard quite close to us in the 
night. 

The next day was the first of a series of mono- 
tonous and restless days. We were entrenched 
on the hill, and the enemy began to make entrench- 
ments at a distance of three versts. There were 
two other batteries stationed near us. We fired 
but little, and the enemy shelled our position for 
about half an hour every day. We established 
ourselves in a broken-down “ fangtze ” at the 
foot of one end of the hill. There were no 
windows, and the doors had to be used for fuel. It 
was the first time during the war that I experi- 
enced real discomfort. The nights were piercingly 
cold. The “k’ang” was too short to permit 
one to lie on with comfort, while the dirt and 
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dust were distressingly abundant. Besides, it was 
neither work nor play. We were always on the 
alert. Almost every night we were aroused by 
infantry fire, while during the day we were disturbed 
by shells, and yet nothing interesting occurred. On 
the 20th of October, while we were quietly having 
luncheon behind a bank of earth on the summit of 
one side of the hill, the whole meal was spoilt by the 
explosion of five or six shimose shells in our imme- 
diate vicinity, which filled the soup and the tea with 
dirt. 

The days for the most part were spent in quiet 
and inaction, but generally towards the afternoon 
the enemy practised firing on us. Two or three 
times our “ fangtze,” which was supposed to be in a 
sheltered place, received a hail of shrapnel, and one 
of the orderlies was seriously wounded, and after- 
wards died. Sometimes a night attack used to be 
expected, and the battery remained in position aJ 
night. I thought I should like to experience what 
it was to sleep out by the guns. It proved to be 
infinitely more comfortable than our draughty and 
dismantled “ fangtze.” The Cossacks dug a house in 
the ground, and roofed it with kowliang, for the officers 
and myself to sleep in. They made a stove with 
bricks, so that one slept in comparative warmth until 
the fire went out T owards one o’clock in the morning 
I became aware that my feet were frozen, and I 
sought the Cossacks’ trench, where a wood fire was 
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kept alight all night long. There I fell into a de- 
licious half-doze in front of the burning logs, while 
two Cossacks kept up a soft discussion on the causes 
of war and the attitude of the Great Powers towards 
Russia. From the east came the sound of infantry 
fire, and from the west, on the right flank, came the 
booming of guns, the noise lasting about two hours. 
I lay in my half-slumber, listening to the serious and 
simple reflections of the Cossacks, till the dawn sent 
a silver shiver over the sky, when I fell asleep until 
the Cossacks’ soup-kitchens arrived at noon and 
soup was doled out. 

A week passed in this way, without anything of 
any particular interest happening, and I therefore 
resolved to return to Mukden. 

I left on the 30th October with Colonel Phile- 
monoff, who had been ordered home to Russia by 
the doctors. He had been getting worse, and could 
scarcely move from his bed. In spite of this he 
would get up from time to time, and, muffled in 
cloaks, go up to the top of the hill in the bitter cold 
He was an example of man’s “ unconquerable mind.” 
And it was indeed bitter to him when he was at 
last forced to go and leave his men and the work, 
which was his life. I saw him say good-bye to the 
Cossacks. He made a short speech in a low voice, 
absolutely simple and unpretentious. 

Then as he rode away he told me how he had 
lived with these men, and regarded them as his 
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children, and that it broke his heart to go away. 
He was a man of forbidding exterior, with a quiet, 
grim manner. He terrified some people out of their 
wits, but he was refined, cultivated, with a quiet sense 
of humour. 

“ Lofty and sour to them that lov’d him not ; 

But, to those men that sought him sweet as summer.” 

the embodiment of natural unaffected courage, and 
the men worshipped him. 

I arrived at Mukden on the 3rst of October, and 
the battery returned on the 4th of November to 
repair its guns. We established ourselves in our 
former quarters, the temple outside the city walls, 
whence we had started for the last battle. 

In the meantime the autumn had come and gone. 
It was winter. There had been practically no autumn. 
A long summer and an Indian summer of warm hazy 
days, like the end of August and the beginning of 
September in England, without any rich, solemn 
effects of red foliage and falling leaves, touched with 
“ universal tinge of sober gold,” One day the trees 
were still green, and the next the verdure had 
vanished. The sunshine had been hot, and then 
suddenly the puddles in the yard froze; the sky 
became grey, the snow fell, and the wind cut like a 
knife. 

To my mind Manchuria is infinitely more 
beautiful in its leafless state than in summer. 
When the kowliang is cut the hidden undulations 
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and delicate lines are revealed. It is a country of 
exquisite outlines. When one sees the rare trees, 
with their frail fretwork of branches standing out in 
dark and intricate patterns against the rosy haze of 
the wintry sunset, suffused and softened with in- 
numerable particles of brown dust, one realises 
whence Chinese art drew its inspiration ; one 
understands how the “cunning worker in Pekin” 
pricked on to porcelain the colours and designs 
which make Oriental china beautiful and precious. 

After a few days the snow disappeared, and, 
although the nights remained bitterly cold, the days 
were bright and beautiful, crisp and dazzlingly clear, 
just as they are in Cairo during the winter. 

I remained at Mukden until December the ist, 
when I started for London. 
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NOTES ON THE RUSSIAN ARMY 

A S I have already said, the Russian private 
soldier seemed to me to afford the finest 
fighting material conceivable. In the first place, he 
is indifferent to death ; in the second place, he will 
fight as long as he is told to do so ; thirdly, he will 
endure any amount of hardships and privations 
good-naturedly and without complaining. It is 
often said that the Russian soldier is admirable 
on the defensive and when qualities of endurance 
are needed, but that he is no good on the offensive. 
I believe this is a catch-word which has no 
foundation in fact. I believe the truth to be 
that the Russian soldier will go anywhere and 
do anything, only that the amount of dash of 
which he will be capable will depend on the amount 
of dash with which he is led. That Russian 
infantry is capable of doing marvels under inspired 
direction was proved to the world in 1799 by the 
campaign of Suvorow, but since Suvorow Russia 
has not had an inspired leader of genius. 

Skobelieff was a dashing soldier, but he had not 
the Napoleonic rapidity of conception and action as 
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Suvorow had; and it needs something more than 
dash to handle an army, as a great musician handles 
a musical instrument. 

In this war, with the exception of General 
Kondratchenko, the defender of Port Arthur, there 
has been no instance of any such inspired and 
inspiring generalship. General Mishenko was an 
energetic leader, but, being a cavalry leader, and 
the opportunities for effective cavalry work being 
limited by the nature of the country, has had but 
comparatively small scope for the exercising of his 
talents. A still more capable general to my mind 
was General Samsonoff, who also suffered from 
lack of opportunity but never did anything badly. 
From the commander - in - chief downwards the 
principal fault in the Russian command seems to be 
a lack of initiative ; the generals shrink from taking 
the responsibility, and lose time and opportunity 
by referring decisions to the Commander-in-Chief. 
As to the spirit which animates the soldiers, they 
have, in the first place, no sort of idea of what the 
war is about; they think that Manchuria is a 
country unfit for white men, and they have only one 
desire, and that is to go home. Every soldier 
who ever spoke to me asked me how long the 
war was going to last, and whether there was any 
chance of peace being declared. 

I said to one who had asked me this usual 
question : “ The winter is coming on, and it will be 
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a time of hardships.” He answered : “ It’s not the 
winter we mind, we’re used to the cold ; but we 
want to go home to our wives and children.” 

The European soldiers felt this way more than 
the Siberians, who felt more at home in Manchuria. 

I do not think that this manner of looking at 
the campaign has any great result on their fighting. 
They fight because they have been told to do so 
for the Emperor; it is inconceivable to them that 
Manchuria should be the object of the fighting, 
as they do not think a sane man would waste a 
thought — ^still less the life of a Cossack — on such 
a country. 

I am told our troops used to say the same thing 
in South Africa. Colonel Goedke also told me 
that in 1870 officers and men, although they were 
victorious and in France, after six months’ cam- 
paigning, were utterly sick of the war. 

A soldier one day said to me that he wondered 
how the Chinese could be so patient considering 
that their crops were destroyed and their houses 
burnt. “Fancy,” he said, “if that happened in 
our country.” This made me think that the spirit 
of the Russian soldier would be very different if 
he thought he was fighting for anything remotely 
connected with Russia. 

An officer said to me that you could do anything 
with Russian soldiers if you could kindle their 
amour propre, and that once done they would be 
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more formidable in an attack than on the defensive. 
This is equivalent to saying that what is needed 
is capable and inspired direction. In this war they 
have been from the very beginning trained to retreat 
and to consider the fact of retreating as the one 
natural event. Such a state of things cannot but 
have a bad effect on the morale of the men. 

That the infantry can attack with dash was 
proved by the way they stormed Lonely Tree Hill 
under a perfect hail of bullets. 

A great deal has been written and is still written 
daily about the hardships the Russians are en- 
during owing to their being without food and 
winter clothing. This is mere fancy. The soldiers 
have a plentiful supply of meat and are probably, 
as far as feeding goes, better off at the front than 
they are in barracks. When food has been scarce 
it has been owing, not to lack of supply, but to 
impossibility of distributing food during a fight 
or a forced march. It is also true that regiments 
occupying villages at the outlying positions have 
often been without bread and sugar, and have 
sometimes been reduced to biscuits. But the 
fact which nobody seems to grasp here is that it 
is possible to live on the country, and even if 
the men were reduced to feeding as the Chinese 
peasants do, on millet and beans, they would 
not starve. 

As to warm clothing — by the middle of December 
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the whole army was provided with thick coats 
reaching to the knees and lined with sheepskin, 
fur caps and felt boots. In the month of October, 
before the cold had begun, officers were sent from 
every regiment to Kharbin in order to bring back 
warm clothes for their men. Besides the thick over- 
coats (poloushoubki) the men had shirts made of a 
soft woollen stuff like a blanket. It is the more 
discontented of the “ intellectuals ” in St Petersburg 
and Moscow who are responsible for the reports 
about the wretched insufficiency of the men’s 
clothing ; and they are then magnified by our daily 
press. If lack of initiative is the most crying defect 
of the Russian army, lack of proper organisation is 
the second fault. Just as in the civil administration 
of Russia disastrous results are obtained by the 
utter lack of cohesion and complete disconnection 
between one department and another, so in the 
army there is a deplorable want of connection 
between the various parts. 

As to the strategy and tactics, the competent 
authorities seem to agree that there has been no 
very brilliant display of strategy on either side; 
and that the war in this respect has been almost 
pre- Napoleonic. 

In the case of General Kouropatkin, the ques- 
tion is obscured by the fact that it is not known 
how far he was hampered by the civil element 
at the beginning of the war. 
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One very competent authority told me that he 
considered that at the beginning of the war 
General Kouropatkin had a perfectly clear idea 
of what he could do and what he could not do; 
but that as far as his actual tactics went they were 
thoroughly old-fashioned, and showed no advance 
on the tactics employed by the Russian army in 
the war of 1877 against the Turks. 

Want of initiative was the fault generally imputed 
to him — want of decision and of a far-reaching 
outlook. 

On the other hand, it cannot be said that the 
army had lost faith in him. Officers often said 
that he was a Berthier and not a Napoleon ; and 
it was universally admitted that he was a good 
organiser, a thoroughly competent man ; personally 
brave, simple and unassuming ; but as an organiser 
he had a great deal too much to do. 

A great deal has been made in the press about 
the boasts which General Kouropatkin was alleged 
to have made when he started for Manchuria. 
There is not a shadow of foundation for these 
statements. Never did a general go to a war in 
a less boasting frame of mind. In fact, he said 
that it would be quite impossible to win a victory 
at the initial stage of the war, and never advocated 
the advance south. 

To reform the system, which is at the root of 
the evils from which the Russian army suffers, 
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would need a man of colossal genius ; since some 
of its most crying faults are inherent in the Russian 
national character. For instance, the laxity of 
discipline. It is not that the men are disobedient, 
but that the officers do not take the trouble to 
see that their orders are properly executed. 
They are inclined to let things slide, and to put 
off things to the next day. Another fact in 
connection with this is that it is impossible to 
force Russian soldiers, Russian peasants, or 
Russians of any kind to do things in any but their 
own way. If they kill a sheep in a particular 
way they will go on killing it in that way. It is 
no good bringing them a modern invention twice 
as practical, which will save them a great deal of 
time and trouble ; they will pay no attention to it, 
and go on in their old fashion. You will meet 
with a passive, smiling, and good-natured resist- 
ance, against which nothing can prevail. They 
are extremely unpractical, and at the same time not 
entirely unpractical ; they often muddle through ; 
for instance, the trains used to arrive ; new troops 
used to arrive ; the transport used to arrive, and one 
wondered how this was done, considering the con- 
fusion and the happy-go-lucky fashion in which 
everything connected with these matters seemed 
to be. 

If a general took energetic measures to see that 
his orders were carried out literally and promptly 
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he incurred unpopularity. The officers under him 
resented being worried. It was in these very 
matters that the Japanese showed themselves 
so superior to the Russians, namely, in their 
organisation and in their discipline. 

In one of the points in which the Russians are 
infinitely superior to the Japanese — namely, their 
cavalry — the superiority was, if not nullified, at least 
lessened by the fact that the country was singularly 
unsuited for the use of cavalry ; moreover, the 
Cossacks, as a fighting weapon, are in a certain 
degree antiquated. They ride, as indeed is the 
case with all Russians, quite beautifully ; they lose 
all their heaviness and awkwardness on horseback, 
and become one with the horse, and give one the 
impression of centaurs ; but the time has gone by, 
or at least it certainly did not present itself in this 
war, when a cavalry charge of men equipped with a 
huge, thick lance is of any great advantage. Mounted 
infantry would have been invaluable ; but the shoot- 
ing of the Cossacks was bad ; it was not what they 
were accustomed to do. The Cossacks, and especi- 
ally those from the Caucasus, expected charges with 
bare sabres, and this did not occur. The Cossacks 
were useful in keeping up the communication between 
the various parts of the army. 

The Japanese used their cavalry extremely little 
and never unsupported by infantry; unlike the 
Chinese, they have no notion of riding. 
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Where the Russians were superior was probably 
in the accuracy of their artillery fire and in the 
actual quality of their guns. The firing of the 
artillery of the Siberian army was quite admirable, 
and the officers of all the Siberian batteries were 
highly instructed and exceedingly capable officers. 

To sum up, I should say that the faults of the 
army are to be attributed far more to the defective- 
ness of the general system and the absence of in- 
spired direction than to the deficiencies of the officers 
as a class. The officers, though they varied greatly 
in kind, were brave men who did their duty well, and 
it was not surely their fault that the strategy was mis- 
guided and the tactics old-fashioned. One minor 
point which is a part of the Russian system, and is 
perhaps worth mentioning, is the wholesale distribu- 
tion of decorations, varying in every conceivable 
shade both in kind and degree. The effect this has 
is deplorable, since anyone who omits to receive a 
decoration is almost a marked man. Besides this 
it produces a greed for decorations, till at last 
people think of that to the exclusion of everything 
else. 

Want of direction and lack of cohesion seem to 
me the two crying faults, and the faults by which the 
Japanese gained the most ; in fact, a soldier on my 
return home summed up the whole situation by 
saying to me, “If the authorities at the top of 
the ladder were anything like as good as the 
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men at the bottom, the result would be very 
different.” 

Another remark which also summed up the whole 
war I heard made the Christmas before last by an 
Englishman, before the war began : “ If there is a 
war,” he said, “ I am sure the Japanese army will 
have every kind of modern equipment, while the 
Russian army will be in the same state as it was in 
the days of Peter the Great.” If one substitutes 
1877 for Peter the Great the remark is literally true. 
The Russian army and all its methods is thoroughly 
old-fashioned. 

The Russian military authorities refused to pay 
attention to the war in South Africa because they 
said it was too small to be worth considering. The 
lessons of that war, which were many and various, 
were consequently lost upon them. The result is 
that their whole system is old-fashioned. The 
strategy was old-fashioned, the tactics old-fashioned, 
the Cossacks as a weapon are utterly antiquated, 
and far more fit to fight at the battle of Agin- 
court than at the present day. Above all things 
the training of the infantry soldier is old-fashioned, 
since he is trained practically to fight exclusively with 
the bayonet. It was only at a late stage during the 
war that perpetual volley-firing was discouraged. 
His bayonet remains fixed on his rifle when he 
fires ; in fact the possibilities of the modem rifle do 
not seem to have been even taken into considera- 
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tion. On the other hand, the artillery firing was, 
as I said before, good. The reason is that the 
artillery officers in Russia receive an infinitely 
better training than the rest of the army ; but 
even in this branch there are strange deficiencies — 
an absence of good field-glasses, of telescopes 
and range-finders. In the battery to which I was 
attached no range-finder was used. There happened 
to be two officers who were exceptionally gifted, 
and had a talent of judging distance which was 
marvellous ; but such men seldom occur. I heard 
a German critic find fault with another thing, which 
was that the Commander-in-Chief, after he had 
given orders to the commander of a corps to do 
a definite thing, interfered as to the way in which 
it was to be done. This violation of what he called 
the gliederung (the structure) of the army was, 
according to German ideas, the worst fault which 
it was possible to commit. 

However, in spite of all these shortcomings, it 
is probable that the Russian army is underrated 
as a fighting machine and as a whole. To say 
that all the officers are rotten is an absurdity. 
There are many line officers whose duties were 
insignificant, and whose scope of action was nar- 
rowly limited, who I am convinced would have 
been capable of doing effectual if not great work. 
The great vice is the system, and the system is the 
direct result of the bureaucratic system of govem- 
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ment, which can only produce a state of moral 
slavery. Next to that, the greatest deficiency was 
a lack of generals, a lack which has been felt by 
many nations at many and various epochs, ancient 
and modern, from the days of Xerxes to the days 
of Macmahon and Kruger— a lack which is by no 
means a Russian idiosyncrasy. 
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GENERAL IMPRESSIONS 

TF I were asked my main impression as to the 
Russian army, I should answer that the army 
was good but the system was bad. Which is 
equivalent to saying what a Russian officer said to 
me during my journey home: namely, that the 
Russian people were good fellows, but the Govern- 
ment, i.e. the bureaucracy, was damnable ; but that 
is a question which is beyond the scope of this little 
book. Non nostrum. The same idea appears to 
be occurring to the whole Russian nation at this 
moment. 

There is one question which I should like to 
allude to, and that is the attitude of Russians 
towards England. I found it to be universally 
exactly the same as the attitude of the English 
towards Russia : namely, that the Russians like the 
English individually, and get on well with them, 
but they consider England’s policy to be one of 
subtle, far-reaching, unscrupulous Machiavellian en- 
croachment One very intelligent officer said to 
me, “I admire, respect, and delight in individual 
Englishmen, but I hate the policy of England with 
all my heart and soul.” 
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I asked him in what it differed from the policy of 
Russia, and told him that was exactly the opinion of 
some of my countrymen with regard to his country. 
There is nothing very new or startling about such 
a point of view. It is shared by every European 
nation with regard to Great Britain; by large 
countries like Germany, by small countries like 
Denmark, by friendly countries like Italy. In a 
certain sense it is a compliment, as it testifies to 
the success of our policy. 

In some degree I think the tone of our press is 
responsible for this, the patronising and canting 
tone with which we deal with the follies and vices 
of our neighbours, as if nothing regrettable of any 
kind or sort could by any possible manner of means 
happen in England. An instance of this was the 
attitude which our press adopted towards France dur- 
ing the Dreyfus case, which was so highly success- 
ful in exasperating that high-spirited and sensitive 
nation. Happily all that is forgotten ; the relations 
of nations shift and change as quickly as those of 
individuals, and out of the bitterness came the 
entente. But our attitude towards Russia is 
similar now to what it was then towards France. 
One can understand a policy of definite hostility. 
“If we really feel all this,” one says to oneself, 
“ why not go to war ? ” But the question is : “ Do 
we really feel all this ? ” 

But if we do not mean to go to war, what is the use 
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of slander and pin-pricks? When foreigners talk 
about the egoism of England and her egotistic policy, 
I always reply, “ Of course our policy is egotistic, and 
based upon egoism ; but will you show me the nation 
whose policy is based upon altruism ? ” The French 
sometimes talk about the Italian campaign of Solfe- 
rino as an altruistic war; but Napoleon III. can 
hardly be said at that moment to have been a 
disinterested spectator in European politics. 

With regard to the policy of England, another 
officer, a Cossack, said to me that England and 
Russia had no conflicting interests, that the question 
of India was to Russia a fairy tale for the childish, 
but that in spite of this it was impossible to get on 
with the English as a nation, because they never let 
the Russians alone, it was a question of pin-pricks 
on every side. “ It is always a question,” he said, 
“ of barking and not biting ; in fact neither the one 
thing nor the other, neither definite hostility nor 
open friendliness, but a series of small vexatious 
actions leading to nothing except vague bad feeling.” 
The reply to this, I suppose, is that English people 
say exactly the same thing about the Russians, and 
that it is based upon the fear of India being invaded. 

Several officers said to me that they cherished the 
dream of an invasion of India, but I generally 
noticed the truth of the saying that Russian officers 
below the rank of a colonel think an invasion of 
India an exalted ideal, a possible object and a 
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desirable ambition, whereas all officers above the 
rank of colonel regard it as an absurdity, undesir- 
able if not impossible. In connection with this 
one officer made the following remark to one of 
the English correspondents, “We Russians cannot 
fight on sea or in mountains.” “ Then you can 
never take India,” was the correspondent’s answer. 
In thinking of this we should remember the fact 
that the Russians if left to themselves are essentially 
a peaceable and peace-loving nation ; if they have 
been landed in a war, as in this case with Japan, it 
is an obvious fact that the Russian nation at large 
had nothing to do with it ; it is as if England, to 
take a manifestly impossible hypothesis, had been 
landed in an unpopular Colonial war by the High 
Commissioner of South Africa or the late Mr 
Rhodes. It is also obvious that the war received 
no moral support from the people such as even 
unpopular wars sometimes receive ; the Russian 
people felt that it had been made over their heads 
entirely. At the beginning of the war there was, 
after the first attack on Port Arthur, a considerable 
amount of popular feeling even among the intellectual 
classes, owing to the fact that they felt that Russia 
had been humiliated, and that although the war was 
a gigantic mistake it must be gone through with ; 
but this feeling soon died away, overwhelmed by 
the ever-increasing wave of disgust which swept 
over the nation and is now so clearly manifest. 
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The feeling among the army when I left the front 
was that if Port Arthur fell peace should be made, 
that irretrievable mistakes had been committed, that 
the war was fundamentally iniquitous ; that the 
Japanese were an admirable people, enlightened and 
putting so-called civilisation to shame. I hear that 
this feeling developed to extraordinary degree 
after the battle of Sandepu ; and now after the 
battle of Mukden it must be stronger still. The 
feeling in the army was that what Russia wants 
is peace and internal progress and the develop- 
ment of her immense home resources, the opening 
and development of Siberia for instance, and not 
aggression abroad. If such a feeling obtains in the 
army how much stronger must it be in Russia 
itself. 

Of course there are Jingoes who would be capable 
of suggesting a campaign against Germany or India 
as a possible remedy ; but such people are not to be 
taken seriously ; we have similar people here, and 
should “ rate them at their true value.” It may be 
objected that Jingoes in Russia occupy sometimes 
exalted and influential positions. This is true, but 
the result of their action has just been put to the 
test, and the answer of the nation has been made 
first by protest and then by dynamite ; it is therefore 
difficult to believe that Jingoes, however exalted, 
however fanatical, however misguided, however 
invincibly ignorant, obstinate, short-sighted and 
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retrograde, will venture once more on a policy which 
is received with such emphatic disapprobation ; the 
people want peace, the army want peace, the intel- 
lectual classes want peace ; it is to be supposed 
therefore that they will end by getting it, and that 
an era of a different kind of peace may possibly 
begin for Russia, a peace unthreatened, by the 
results of a system which would have suited the 
days of the Comte D’Artois and of Louis XV., but 
which is strangely discordant with the modern world.* 

Another thing which I had long ago guessed 
became to me during the course of the war an 
absolute certainty. We regard Russia as they 
regard us, as a far-seeing, subtle, designing, 
plotting, unscrupulous and Machiavellian Mephis- 
tophelian force. Our policy is more remarkable for 
the good luck which has attended it than for the 
foresight with which it is framed. A statesman 
once said that when people ask what England’s 
policy will be about such and such a point, 
they embarrass the ministers and the permanent 
officials because there generally is no policy. 
This is the case with Russia ; what we take for 
subtle Machiavellian delays, extended procrastina- 
tion, ambiguous temporisation and calculated pre- 
varication is simply the result of sheer incompetence ; 

* Of course there may be a revulsion of popular feeling at any 
moment. Something might occur which would lead the people to 
back up the war, in which case it may continue for years. 
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utter disorganisation, and the slipshod, slovenly, 
happy-go-lucky muddle arising from the fact of a 
country being governed by a decentralised bureau- 
cracy, the bureaucrats of which are Slavs, and have 
the Slav temperament. Very often the policy of 
putting off, of temporising, of inaction, of lying on 
your back and vaguely kicking has the most 
effectual results. It takes in the whole world ; 
and when it is successful the world says, “ What a 
magnificent bluff!” but the bluff is an unconscious 
one. The men are not competent enough to know 
they are bluffing. Surely this war has or ought 
to have revealed the matter to the whole world. 
The manner in which Manchuria was occupied, 
the way in which the negotiations were carried on, 
the outbreak and conduct of the war — all these 
things show that there was no guiding idea, no 
fixed policy, no organisation, no harmony between 
the officials in the Far East and the officials in St 
Petersburg, and above all things no foresight. The 
idea of far-seeing, far-reaching Russian policy should 
by the mere fact of this war be exploded for ever. 
Russian policy has up to now been the fortunate or 
unfortunate result of a mere chaos of conflicting 
elements in which no guiding mind has ever been 
able to preponderate or to permeate. 

But enough of politics, which are not the subject 
of this book. I wish to end by a brighter side of 
things. As the officer said to me, the Government 
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may be damnable but the people are good. And 
that is a thing which Englishmen know little or 
nothing about. Some people read French trans- 
lations of Russian novelists, but it never occurs to 
them that these novels are the reflection and shadow 
of a mightier thing, which is the Russian people. 
Nations like the Chinese and the Russians should 
not be judged by their governments, but by the 
noblest fruits of their men of genius, or by any 
Russian or Chinese peasant. 

A Russian with whom I conversed on the way to 
the war at Moscow on various topics (he was from 
the Baltic provinces and therefore far from being 
Chauvinist) said to me that whereas in Great 
Britain excellent books were published almost daily 
about Japan and Japanese affairs the British people 
were informed to a ludicrously insufficient extent 
about Russian affairs, and not only as far as the war 
was concerned but about Russia and the Russian 
people in general. “Your travellers,” he said, 
“go in thirteen days from Moscow to Port Arthur 
and then write a book called ‘A Rush Through 
Russia.’ They do not know the language, and 
the result cannot be altogether satisfactory.” I 
told him that translations of Russian literature 
were very popular in Great Britain. “That is 
perfectly true,” he answered. “ The British know 
some of our novelists very well, though our most 
characteristic author, Gogol, our Dickens — Dickens 
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with a blend of Stevenson and Edgar Allan Poe — 
is quite unknown to them, and our poets, Poushkin, 
Lermontoff, and Alexis Tolstoi are not even trans- 
lated ; but it has never occurred to the British that 
our literature is in any way a reflection of our 
national life. They consider the masterpieces of 
Tolstoi, Tourgenieff, and Dostoievsky like airy 
soap-bubbles, which have proceeded by chance 
from the brains of certain cosmopolitan men of 
letters. They do not take their idea of Russia from 
our literature, but from their descriptions of Russians 
in English fiction. They judge us not according to 
the portraiture of Tourgenieff but according to that 
of Merriman, the author of the ‘ Sowers,’ an excel- 
lent novel, which I read with delight, but which 
gives about as accurate a picture of Russian life 
as Georges Ohnet would give of British society.” 
“ Let me give you another instance,” he proceeded. 
“ Foreigners imagine when they come to Russia that 
the whole population of our country consists of 
Tartars ; the Tartar type, with slit eyes and a 
snub nose, whereas, as you know, a Tartar in the 
streets of Moscow attracts attention as something 
exceptional, in the same way as an Irish peasant 
woman in her national dress would in London. 
Foreigners are surprised to find that Russians belong 
to the Aryan race.” 

Another Russian said to me that Russia was the 
great unknown quantity to Great Britain, the big X, 
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and that in consequence of this ignorance on the 
part of the British their trade suffered considerably, 
while Germany, whose commercial travellers spare 
neither time nor trouble in studying Russia, its 
language, and its customs, gained enormously. The 
British Consul at Moscow confirmed this fact to me, 
and told me that he had even received letters from 
business firms alluding to the “ Port of Moscow.” 
All Englishmen whom I have seen, who have 
lived long in Russia, and know the language and 
the people, have said to me the same thing, namely, 
that the Russians are fine fellows, and that the 
English ought to get to know them because they 
would like them, and that what people say about 
Russians in England is nonsense and cant. Dr 
Westwater, the missionary doctor at Liaoyang, 
who had worked with the Russians, and, from his 
long residence in China, had had every opportunity 
of seeing both sides of the medal, said exactly the 
same thing to me. It has been said to me by every 
British man of business I have met in Russia. 

As to the war I shall be satisfied if there is a 
single sentence in this book which will have brought 
home to anyone the unalterable horror, misery, 
pain, and suffering which is caused by a modern 
war — anything which will make people reflect when, 
or rather before, they beat the big drum and appeal 
to St Jingo. 

War is an insensate abomination, and the only 
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redeeming feature in it seems to me the sparks it 
knocks out of the human character, apart from the 
actual courage displayed, and the deeds of heroism 
which are done. 

War seemed to me to be like the palace of truth, 
to act as a touchstone on men’s characters ; it 
revealed many vices, follies and failures, weak- 
nesses, the meanest and smallest sides of human 
nature ; but also in the other scale of the balance, 
and surely the balance is weighed down on this 
side, many noble things and innumerable small 
forgotten acts which were beautiful, and among 
these perhaps the most precious are the unex- 
pected surprises in men, the “self-sacrifice of the 
indifferent, the unworldliness of the worldly, the 
unselfishness of the selfish.” 
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LAD OF LORD BATEMAN. With ii 
Plates, Cr. i6ffio is. 6d. net. 

Crump (B.). See A. L Cleather, 

Cunliffe (Sir F. H. E.), Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford THE HISTORY OF 
THE BOER WAR With many Ulus- 
trations, Plans, and Portraits In 2 vols. 
Quarto, isf each. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Cunynghame (H. ), C B , See Connoisseur’s 
Library 

Cutts (E. L.), D D. See Leaders of Religion. 


Danlell (Q. W.), M A See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Danson (Mary C.) and Crawford (F. G.). 
FATHEkS in THE FAITH. Fcap. 
Bvo IS 6d 

Dante. LA COMMEDIA DI DANTE 
The Italian Text edited by Paget Toynbee, 
M.A , D Litt Cr Zvo. 6s. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE 


Translated into Spenserian Prose by C. 
Gordon Wright. With the Italian text. 
Fcap, Bvo 2s. 6d. net 
See also Paget Toynbee, Little Library and 
Standard Library. 

Darley (George), See Little Library 
D' Arcy (R. F.), M A A NEW TRIGON- 
OMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. Cr.ZTfo 

2S. 6d. 


Davenport (Cyril). See Connoisseur’s 
Library and Little Books on Art. 


Davey (Richard). THE PAGEANT OF 
LONDON With 40 Illustrations in 
Colour by John Fulleylove, R I. In 
Two Volumes. Demy 8z/o 7s. 6d. net. 
Each volume may be purchased separately 
VoL. I -—To A D 1500. 

VoL. ir.— A.D. 1500 TO 1900. 

Davis (H. W. C.), M.A , Fellow and Tutor 
of Balliol College, Author of ‘ Charlemagne ’ 
ENGLAND UNDER THE NORMANS 
AND ANGEVINS : 1066-1272 With 
Maps and Illustrations. Dewy 8s/o. xos 6d 
net 


Dawson (A# J.). MOROCCO. Illustrated, 
Demy Bvo 10s. 6d. net 
Deane (A. C.). See Little Library. 

Delbos (Leon). THE METRIC SYSTEM. 
Cr. 8vo 2s 

Demosthenes. THE OLYNTHIACS AND 
PHILIPPICS Translated by OtHo 
Holland. Cr. Zvo. 2s. 6d. 


Demosthenes. AGAINST CONON AND 
CALLICLES Edited by F. Darwin 
Swift, M.A Fcap Zvo 2s. 

Dickens (Charles). See Little Library and 
IP.L. 


Dickinson (Emily). POEMS. Cr. Zvo. 
^s. 6d. net. 

Dickinson (Q. L.), M A , Fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge THE GREEK 

VIEW OF LIFE Fourth Edition. Cr. 

87 /< 7 . 2S. 6d. 

Dicl^n (H. N.). F R Met. Soc 

METEOROLOCJY. Illustrated Cr Zvo 


2S 6d 

Dilke(Lady). SeeSQS. 

Dillon (Edward). See Connoisseur’s Library 
and Little Books on Art 
Ditchfield (P. H.), M A., F S.A. 

THE STORY OF OUR ENGLISH 
TOWNS. With an Introduction by 
Augustus Jessopp, D D Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 


OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Extant at 
the Present Time Ci . Zvo 6s. 

See also Half-crown Library. 

Dixon (W. M.), M.A. A PRIMER OF 
TENNYSON. Second Edition. Cr Zvo. 

2S. 6d 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO 
BROWNING Second Edition. Cr. Zvo 

2S, 6d 

Dole (N. H.). FAMOUS COMPOSERS. 
With Portraits. Two Volumes Demy 
Zvo 12s net 

Doney(May). SONGS OF THE REAL. 
Cr Zvo. 3J. 6d net. 

A volume of poems 

Douglas (James). THE MAN IN THE 
PULPIT. Cr. Zvo. 2s 6d. net 
Dowden (J.), D D , Lord Bishop of Edin- 
burgh. See Churchman’s Library. 

Drage (G.). See Books on Business. 
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Driver(S. R,)> D D., D C L , Canon ofChrist 
Churdi, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Oxford. SERMONS ON 
SUBJECT'S CONNECTED WITH THE 
OLD TESTAMENT Cr. 8m 6^. 
See also Westminster Commentaries. 

Dry (Wakeling). See Little Guides. 

DryhbrstCA. R.), See Little Books on Art 

Ouguid (Charles)* See Books on Business. 

Duan(J.T)., D Sc ,andMundena(V. A.)* 
GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
With 114 Illustrations. Second Edition, 
Cr. Zuo. 35 td. 

Dunstan (A. E.), Pj.Sc. See Junior School 
Books and Textbooks of Science. 

Durham (The Earl of). A REPORT ON 
CANADA. With an Introductory Note. 
Demy Ivo, 4s. 6^. net. 

Dutt (W. A.). A POPULAR GUIDE TO 
NORFOLK. Medium Zvo, (id.net, 

THE NORFOLK BROADS. With 
coloured Illustrations by Frank South- 
gate. Cr Zvo. 6s, See also Little Guides 

Earle (John), Bishop of Salisbury. MICRO- 
COSMOGRAPHIE, ok A PIECE OF 
THE WORLD DISCOVERED. Post 
j6fno, zsnet. 

Edmonds (Major J. E.), R E. ; D.A.Q - 
M.G. See W.Birkbeck Wood 

Edwards (Clement). See S.Q S 

Edwards (W* Douglas). See Commercial 
Series. 

Egan (Pierce). See I P L. 

Egerton (H. E.), M.A. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. New 
and Cheaper Issue. Demy 8m 7^ 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Bllaby (C. 0.). See The Little Guides. 

Ellerton (F. Q.). See S. J. Stone 

EUwood (Thomas), THE HISTORY OF 
THE LIFE OF. Edited by C. G. Crumr, 
M.A. Cr, 8vo 6s. 

Epictetus. SeeW H.D. Rouse. 

Erasmus. A Book called in Latin EN- 
CHIRIDION MILITIS CHRISTIANI, 
and in English the Manual of the Christian 
Knight. 

From the edition printed by Wynken de 
Worde, 1533. Eca/. 8vo 3s 6d, net. 

Fairbrother(W. H.), M.A. THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H GREEN. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8m 3f 6d. 

Farrer (Reginald). THE GARDEN OF 
ASIA. Second Edition, Cr, 8m 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Fea (Allan). BEAUTIES OF THE 
SEVENTEENEH CENTURY. With 
100 Illustrations. Demy Zvo, X2S, 6d. net. 

FELISSA; OR, THE LIFE AND 
OPINIONS OF A KITTEN OF SENTI- 
MENT. With 12 Coloured Plates. Post 
i6mo. 2$ 6d. net. 

Ferrier (Susan). See Little Library. 

Pidler (T. Claxton), M.Inst. C.E. See 
Books on Business. 


Fielding (Henry). See Standard Library. 

Rnn (S. W.), M A. See Junior Examination 
Senes. 

Firth (C. H.), MA. CROMWELL’S 
ARMY. A History of the English Soldier 
during the Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, 
and the Protectorate Cr. Zvo, 

Fisher (G. W.), M.A. ANNALS OF 
SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. Illustrated. 
Demy Zvo 10s 6d 

FitzGerald (Edward). ,THE RUBAIYAT 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Printed from 
the Fifth and last Edition. With a Com- 
mentary by Mrs Stephen Batson, and a 
Biography of Omar by E. D. Ross. Cr. 
Zvo 6s. See also Miniature Library. 

FitzGerald (H. P ). A CONCISE HAND- 
BOOK OF CLIMBERS, TWINERS, 
AND WALL SHRUBS. Illustrated. 
Fcai. Zvo. 3s 6d. net. 

Flecker (W. H.), M.A., D CL, Headmaster 
of the Dean C>ose School, Cheltenham. 
THE STUDENT’S PRAYER BOOK 
The Text of Morning and Evening 
Prayer and Litany. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes. Cr, Zvo. 2s 6d. 

Flux (A. W.), M.A., William Dow Professor 
of Political Economy in M‘Gill University, 
Montreal. ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. 
Demy Zvo, 'js. 6d. net. 

Fortescue(Mrs. G.). See Little Books on Art. 

Fraser (David), A MODERN CAM- 
PAIGN ; OR, WAR AND WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY IN THE FAR EAST. 
Illustrated. Cr. Zvo,^ 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Fraser (J. F.). ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL With 100 Illustrations. 
Fourth Edition Cr. 8m 6s 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

French (W,), M.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Preudenreich (Ed. von). DAIRY BAC- 
TERIOLOGY. A Short Manual for the 
Use of Students. Translated by J R. 
Ainsworth Davis, M A. Second Edition. 
Revised, Cr. Zvo. 25 6 d 

Fulford (H. W.), LI A. See Churchman’s 
Bible. 

C. Q., and F. C. Q. JOHN BULL’S AD- 
VENTURES IN THE FISCAL WON- 
DERLAND. By Charles Geake. With 
46 Illustrations by F. Carruthers Gould. 
Second Edition, Cr. 8m if. net. 

^Qallaher (D, ) and Stead (D. W.). THE 
COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER. 
With an Account of the Tour of the New 
Zealanders in England With Illustra- 
tions. Demy Zvo. lof. 6d. net* 

Qallichan (W\ M.). See Little Guides, 

Gambado (Geoff rey, Esq.). See LP.L, 

Qaskell (Mrs.). See Little Library and 
Standard Library. 

Gasquet, the Right Rev. Abbot, O.S B. See 
Antiquary’s Books. 
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Messrs. Methuen’s Catalogue 


(ieors:e(H*B.)i M A., Fellow of New College, 
Oxford, BATTLES OF ENGLISH HIS. 
TORY. With numerous Plans Fourth 
Eiition, Revised, with a new Chapter 
including the South African War. Cr^ 8vo. 

A liisfORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. Second mturn. 
Cr, 8vo, sr. 6d, 

Qibbins (n. de B.), Litt D , M A IN- 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND : HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES With 5 Fourth 
Edition, DemyZvo. los 6d 
A COMPANION GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
Cr. 8vo, IS. td. 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. Eleventh Edition. Revised. 
With Maps and Plans. Cr 8vo 3^ 
ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
Second Edition. Cr. Svo. ns 6d. 

See also Commercial Series and S.Q S. 
Gibbon (Edward). THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
A New Edition, edited with Notes, Appen- 
dices, and Maps, by J B. Bury, M A., 
Litt.D., Regius Professor of Greek at Cam- 
bndge In Seven Volumes. Demy Bvo. 
Gilt to^t 8x. 6d. each. Ako^ Cr. Zvo, 6s. 
each, 

MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRIT- 
INGS. Edited by G Birkbeck Hill, 
LL.D. Demy ZvOi Gilt iof. 8r. 6<f. Also 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

See also Standard Library. 

Gibson (E. C. S.), D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester. Sec Westminster Commentaries, 
Handbooks of Theology, and Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

GllMrt (A. R.). See Little Books on Art 
Gloag(M.). See K, Wyatt. 

Godfrey (Elizabeth). A BOOK OF RE- 
MEMBRANCE. Edited by Fca^. Zvo. 
as. 6d. net. 

QodIey(A. D.), M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. LYRA FRIVOLA. 
Third Edition Fcap. Zvo as. 6d. 
VERSES TO ORDER. Second Edition* 
Fcap. Zvo. as, 6d. 

SECOND STRINGS. Fcap. Zvo. as. 6d, 
Goldsmith (Wiver). THE VICAR OF 
WAKEFIELD. Fcap. ^amo. With 10 
Plates in Photogravure by Tony Johannot. 
Leather^ as. 6d. net. See also I.P.L. and 
Standard Librarv. 

Goodrich-Preer (A.). IN A SYRIAN 
SADDLE. Demy^ Zvo. js, 6d net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Oondge (H. L.), M.A., Principal of Wells 
Theological College. See Westminster Com- 
mentaries. 

Graham (P. Anderson). Sec S.Q.S. 
Granger (F. S.), M.A., Litt D. PSYCH- 
OLOGY. Third Edition, Cr. Zvo, as. 6d. 
THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. Cr. Zvo. 
6s, 


Gray (E. M‘Qucen). GERMAN PASSAGES 
FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION, Cr 
Zvo. as 6d 

aray(P. L.), B Sc THE PRINCIPLES OF 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY, 
an Elementary Text-Book. With 181 
Diagrams. Cr. Brjo. 3^. 6d. 

Green (Q. Buckland), M.A., late Fellow 
of St John’s College, Oxon. NOTES ON 
GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. Cr. 
Zvo. 35-. 6d. 

Green (E. T.), M A. See Churchman’s 
Library 

Greenidge (A. H. J.), M. A. A HISTORY 
OF ROME: During the Later Republic 
and the Early Pnncipate. In S ix Volumes 
Demy Zvo. Vol. I. (133-104 b c ) xos. 6d. 
net 

Qreenwell (Dora). See Miniature Library. 
Gregory (R. A.). THE VAULT OF 
HEAVEN. A Popular Introduction to 
Astronomy. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. as. 6d 
Gregory (Miss E. C.). See Library of 
Devotion. 

QreviUe Minor. A MODERN JOURNAL. 
Edited by J. A. Spendrr. Cr. Zvo. 
25. 6d. net 

Grubb (H. C.). See Textbooks of Technology 
Quiney (Louisa I.). HURRELL 
FROUDE: Memoranda and Comments. 
Illustrated. Demy Zvo, los. 6d. net 
Qvrynnim. L.). A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

New and cheaper issue Royal Zvo, $s,nei 
Hackett (John), B D. A HISTORY OF 
THE ORTHODOX CHURCH OF 
CYPRUS. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Demy Zvo. 15s. net 

Haddon (A. C.), Sc.D., F R S. HEAD- 
HUNTERS BLACK, WHITE, AND 
BROWN. With many Illustrations and a 
Map. Demy Zvo. 15^. 

HadfieId(R. A.). See S.Q.S. 

Hall (R. N.) and Neal (W. G.). THE 
ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. 
Illustrated. Second Edition^ revised. 
Demy Zvo. los. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Hall (R. N.). GREAT ZIMBABWE 
With numerous Plans and Illustrations. 
Second Edition, Royal Zvo. ais. net. 
Hamilton (P. J.), D.D. See Bmntine Texts 
Hammond (J. L.). CHARLES JAMES 
FOX. Demy Zvo. 10s. 6d. 

Hannay (D.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ROYAL NAVY, Illustrated. Two 
Volumes. Demy Zvo. 'js.6d.each. Vol. I. 
1200-1688, 

Hannay(JamesO,), M.A. THE SPIRIT 
AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

THE WISDOM OF THE DESERT. Fcap. 
Zvo. 35. 6d. net 

Hare (A- T.), M.A, THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OFLARGEINDUCTION COILS. 
With numerous Diagrams. Demy Zvo. 6s. 
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Harrison (CUWord). READING AND 
READEkS. Fcdp, Zvc. 2J. 6 d. 
Hawthorne (Nathaniel). Se« Little Library 
HEALTH, WEALTH AND WISDOM 
Cr> Zm. IS. net 

Heath fPrank R.). See Little Guides, 

Heath (Dudley). See Connoisseur’s Library 
Hello (Ernest). STUDIES IN SAINT- 
SHIP. Translated from tbe French by 
V. M. Crawford Fcap Zvo y 6d, 
Henderson (B. W.), Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. THE LIFE AND 
PRINCIPATE OF THE EMPEROR 
NERO. Illustrated. New and cheaper 
issue. DemyZvo. 7s. 6d net 
AT INTERVALS. Fcap Zvo. 25. 6d. net 
Henderson (T. F.), See Little Library and 
Oxford Biographies. 

Henley (W. E.). See Half-Crown Library. 
Henson (H. H.), B D. , Canon of W estminster 
APOSTOLICCHRISTIANITY: As Illus- 
trated by the Epistles of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

LIGHT AND LEAVEN : Historical akd 
Social Sermons Cr Zvo. 6s 
DISCIPLINE AND LAW. Fcap. Zvc 

2 S. 6d. 

Herbert (George). See Library of Devotion 
Herbert, of Cherbury (Lord). See Minia- 
ture Library 

Hewins (W. A. SO, BA ENGLISH 
TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Cr. Zve 

2 S. 6d. 

Hewitt (Ethel MO A GOLDEN DIAL 
A Day Book of Prose and Verse. Fcap 
Zvo. 2s. 6d, net 

Heywood (W.). PALIO AND PONTE • 
A Book of Tuscan Games. Illustrated 
Royal Zm. 21s. net 
Hilbert (T.). See Little Blue Books. 

Hill (Clare). See Textbooks of Technology 
Hill (Henry), B. A., Headmaster of the Boy’s 
High School, Worcester, Cape Colony. A 
SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC 
Cr. Zvo. $s 6d. 

Hillegas (Howard C.). WITH THE 
BOER FORCES With 24 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Hirst (F. W.) See Books on Business 
Hobhouse (Emily). THE BRUNT OF 
THE WAR With Map and Illustrations. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Hobhouse (L. T.), Fellow of C C C., Oxford, 
THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 
Penty Zvo. 10s. 6d. net 
Hobson (J. A.), M, A INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE : A Study of Economic Principles. 
Cr. Zvo 2S 6d net 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY Fi/th Edition. 
Cr, Zvo. 2S. 6d, 

Hodgkin (T.), D C.L. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

A 


Hodgson (Mrs. W.) HOW TO IDENTIFY 
OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN. Second 
Edition. Post Zvo 6s. 

Hogg (Thomas Jefferson). SHELLEY 
AT OXFORD. With an Introduction by 
R. A. Streatfeild. Fcap. Zvo. 2s net 

Holden-Stone (Q. de). See Books on 
Business. 

Holdich (Sir T. H.), KC.LE. THE 
INDIAN BORDERLAND: being a 
Personal Record of Twenty Years. Illus- 
trated. Demy Zvo. 10s. 6d net 
A Colonial Edition is also published 

Hoidsworth (W. S.), M A. A HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH LAW. In Two Volumes. 
Vol /, Demy Zvo. loi. 6d net. 

Holland (Canon Scott). See Library of 
Devotion 

Holt (Emily). THE SECRET OF POPU- 
LARITY : How to Achieve Social Success. 
Cr. Zvo 3s. 6d. net , 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

HoIyoake((i. J.). THE CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT TO-DAY. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 2^. 6d. 

Hone (Nathaniel J.). See Antiquary’s Books. 

Hoppner. See Little Galleries. 

Horace. See Classical Translations 

Horsburgh (E. L. S.), M A. WATERLOO ; 
A Narrative and Criticism. With Plans 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 5s See also 
Oxford Biographies. 

north (A. C.). See Textbooks of Technology. 

Horton (R. P.),D D. See Leaders of Religion. 

Hosie (Alexander). MANCHURIA With 
Illustrations and a Map. Second Edition, 
Demy Zvo. 7s 6d net 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

How (P. D.). SIX GREAT SCHOOL- 
MASTERS. With Portraits and Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Demy Zvo. 75 6d. 

Howell (Q.). SeeS.Q. S. 

Hudson (Robert). MEMORIALS OF A 
WARWICKSHIRE PARISH. Illustrated. 
Demy Zvo. 13s. net 

Hughes (C. E.). THE PRAISE OF 
SHAKESPEARE An English Anthol- 
ogy. With a Preface by Sidney Lee 
Demy Zvo. 3^. 6d 7iet 

Hughes (Thomas). TOM BROWN’S 
SCHOOLDAYS. With an Introduction 
and Notes by Vernon Rendald, Leather. 
Royal i2mo. 2s 6d net 

Hutchinson (Horace G.) THE NEW 
FOREST. Illustrated in colour with 
so Pictures by Walter Tyndale and 4 
by Miss Lucy Kemp Welch. Large 
Demy Zvo. 2xs. net 

Hatton (A. W.), M.A See Leaders of 
Religion and Liorary of Devotion 

Hutton (Edward). THE CITIES OF 
UMBRIA. ^With many Illustrations, of 
which 20 are in Colour, by A. Pisa. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

2 
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ENGLISH LOVE POEMS. Edited with 
an Introduction. Fcap. %vq sj fid. net. 

Hatton (R. H.). See Leaders of Religion. 

Hatton (W. H.), M.A. THE LIFE OF 
SIR THOMAS MORE. With Portraits 
Second Bdition Cr. 8m ss. See also 
Leaders of Religion 

Hyett (F. A.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
FLORENCE. Bemy^vo. ns, fd.net. 

Ibsen (Henrik). BRAND A Drama 
Translated by William Wilson. Third 
Edition, Cr, 8m 3^ fd. 

Ing:e (W. R.), M.A , Fellow and Tutor of 
Hertford College, Oxford. CHRISTIAN 
MYSTICISM. The Bampton Lectures for 
1899. 8w. 12^. td net. See also 

Library of Devotion. 

Innes(A. D.), M A A HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH IN INDIA. With Maps and 
Plans, Cr. 8m 6r 

ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS 
With Maps. Dewy 8m lor fd. net. 

Jackson (C. E.), B.A. See Textbooks of 
Science 

Jackson (S.), M.A See Commercial Series. 

Jackson (F. Hamilton). See Little Guides. 

Jacob (F.), M A. See Junior Examination 
Senes. 

Jeans (J. Stephen). SeeS Q. S and Busi- 
ness Books. 

Jeffreys (D.Qwyn). DOLLY’S THEATRI- 
CALS. Described and Illustrated with 24 
Coloured Pictures. SttjterRoyalxfmo. is.fd 

Jenks (E.), M.A., Reader of Law in the 
University of Oxford. EN GLISH LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. Cr.8m 2^6^. 

Jenner (Mrs. H.). See Little Books on Art 

Jessopp (Augustus), D.D See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Jevons (F. B.), M.A., Litt.D., Principal of 
Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. RE- 
LIGION IN EVOLUTION. Cr. 8m 
Sr. fd. net. 

See also Churchman's Library and Hand- 
books of Theology 

Johnson (Mrs. Barham)* WILLIAM BOD- 
HAM DONNE AND HIS FRIENDS. ^ 
Illustrated. Demy^vo teiS,fd,nei, 

Johnston (Sir H. H.), K.C B BRITISH 
CENTRAL AFRICA. With nearly 200 
lUustrations'and Six Maps. Third Edition 
Cr, ifto, i8^, net, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Jones (R. Cronmton), MA. POEMS 
OF THE INNER LIFE Selected by. 
Eleoenth Edition. Fcap, 8m 2j. fd, net. 

Jones (H.). See Commercial Scries* 

Jones (L. A. Atherley), K.C, M.P., and 
Bellot (H^h H. L.). THE MINERS’ 
GUIDE TO THE COAL MINES 
REGULATION ACTS. Cr.lm. 2j. td. net. , 

'^COMMERCE IN WAR. Demy 8m vie* | 
net, 

Jonson (Ben). See Standard Library. 


Julian (Lady) of Norwich. REVELA. 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. Edited by 
Grace Warrack. Cr 8z/o 3s. 6d. 
Juvenal. See Classical Translations 
‘Kappa.» LET YOUTH BUT KNOW; 
A Plea for Reason in Education. Cr. 8m 
3^ 6d net. 

Kaufmann (M.). SeeS Q S. 

Keating (J. F.), D D THE AGAPE AND 
THE EUCHARIST. Cr, Bvo 3s 6d 
Keats (John). THE POEMS OF. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by E. de Selm- 
court, M A Demy 8vo ys 6d, net. See 
also Little Library, Standard Library, and 
E. de Selmcourt. 

Keble(John). THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
With an Introduction and Notes by W. Lock, 
D.D , Warden of Keble College. Illustrated 
byR. AnningBell. Third Edition Fcap 
8w 3s 6d ; padded morocco^ 5s. See also 
Library of Devotion, 

Kempis (Thomas h). THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. With an Introduction by 
Dean Farrar. Illustrated by C. M. Gere 
Third Edition. Fcap 8vo 3s. 6d , padded 
morocco, 5^. 

Also Translated by C Bigg, D D. Cr. 
8m 35. fd. See also Library of Devotion 
and Standard Library 

Kennedy (Bart.). THE GREEN 
SPHINX. Cr. 8m 3s. 6 d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published 
Kennedy (James Houghton), D D., Assist- 
ant Lecturer in Divinity in the University of 
Dublin. ST. PAUL’S SECOND AND 
THIRD EPISTLES TO THE CORIN- 
THIANS. With Introduction, Dissertations 
and Notes Cr. 8m 65. 

KestelUJ. D.). THROUGH SHOT AND 
FLAME : Being the Adventures and Ex- 
periences of J. D. Kestell, Chaplain to 
General Christian de Wet. Cr 8z/o 6j. 

A Colonial Edition is also published 
Kimmins (C. W.), M A. THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. Ulus, 
trated. Cr. 8vo. 2s. fd. 

Kinglake (A. W,). See Little Library. 
Kipling (Rudyard). BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS. n3rd Thousand. Twenty- 
first Edition. Cr. 8m 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE SEVEN SEAS. 62nd Thousand. Tenth 
Edition, Cr. 8m 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE FIVE ^ NATIONS. 41^^ Thousand. 
Second Edition Cr, 8 m 6 ^. 

A Colonial Edition is also published 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. Sixteenth 
Edition, Cr 8m 6s, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Knight (Albert E.). THE COMPLETE 
CRICKETER. Illustrated. Demy 8m 
ns* 6d, net 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
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Knowling (R. J.), M.A., Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis at King's College, 
London. See Westminster Commentaries. 
Lamb (Charles and Mary), THE WORKS 
OF. Edited by E. V. Lucas. Illustrated 
In Seven Volmnes. DcmyZvo. ^s.td.eack. 
THE LIFE OF. See E.V. Lucas 
See also Little Library. 

Lambert (F. A. H.). See Little Guides. 
Lambros (Professor). See Byzantine Texts 
Lane-Poole (Stanley). A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT IN THE MIDDLE AGES. Fully 
Illustrated. Cr, 8ve 6s 
Langbridge(F.),M A BALLADSOFTHE 
BRAVE: Poems of Chivalry, Enterprise, 
Courage, and Constancy. Second Edition, 
Cr, Zvo zs, 6d 

Law (William).^ See Library of Devotion 
and Standard Library. 

Leach (Henry). THE DUKE OF DEVON- 
SHIRE. A Biography. With 12 Illustra- 
tions. DemyZvo, izs. 6d. net 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Le Braz (Anatole). THE LAND OF 
PARDONS. Translated by Frances M. 
Gostling. Illustrated in colour. Qrmn 
Zvo 6s 

Lee (Captain L. Melville). A HISTORY 
OF POLICE IN ENGLAND. Cr. 8vo 
3f 6d net 

Leigh(Percival). THE COMIC ENGLISH 
Dammar. Embellished with upwards 
of so characteristic Illustrations by John 
Leech Post 161110. 2s. 6d. net 
Lewes (V. B.), M A. AIR AND WATER 
Illustrated Cn Zvo 2s. 6d. 

Lewis (Mrs. Qwyn). A CONCISE 
HANDBOOK OF GARDEN SHRUBS 
Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo. 3s 6d. net. 

Lisle (Fortun^ede). See Little Bookson Art 
Littlehales (H.). See Antiquary’s Books 
Lock (Walter), D D , Warden of Keble 
College. ST, PAUL, THE MASTER- 
BUILDER Second Edition Cr. Zvo. 
3S. 6d. 

THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Cf. Zvo. 6s. 

See also Leaders of Religion and Library 
of Devotion. 

Locker (F.). See Little Library. 
Longfellow (H. W.). See Little Library 
Lorimer (George Horace). LETTERS 
FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON. Fourteenik Edition. Ci. 


Zvo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published 
OLD GORGON GRAHAM. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 


A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Lover (Samuel). See 1 . P. L. 

E. V. L. and C. L.fQ. ENGLAND DAY BY 


DAY : Or, The Englishman’s Handbook to 
Efficiency, Illustrated by Geosge Morrow. 
Fourth Edition, Fcap, ^to. if. net 


Lucas (E. V.). THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
LAMB. With numerous Portraits and 
Illustrations. Third Edition. Two Vols. 
Demy Zvo. 21s net 
A Colonial Edition is also published 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. With 
many Illustrations, of which 20 are in Colour 
by Herbert Marshall Fifth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published, 

THE OPEN ROAD : a Little Book for Way- 
farers. Ninth Edition. Fcap. Zvo. sj. ; 
India, Paper ^ js 6d. 

THE FRIENDLY TOWN : a Little Book 
for the Urbane. Second Edition. Fcap. 
Zvo. 5^. ; India Paper ^ 71. 6d 

Lucian. See Classical Translations. 

Lyde (L. W.), M. A. See Commercial Series. 

Lydon(Noel S,), See Junior School Books 

Lyttelton(Hon.Mrs.A.). WOMEN AND 
THEIR WORK. Cr.Zvo. 2s. 6d. 

M.M. HOW TO DRESS AND WHAT TO 
WEAR, Cr. Zvo, is net. 

Macaulay (Lord). CRITICAL AND HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS EditedbyF.C. Mon- 
tague, M a. Three Volumes Cr. Zvo i8j 
The only edition of this book completely 
annotated. 

M‘Allen (J. E. B.), M.A. See Commercial 
Series 

MacCuUoch (J. A.). See Churchman’s 
Library 

MacCunn (Florence A.). MARYSTUART. 
With ^ over 60 Illustrations, including a 
Frontispiece in Photogravure. Demy Zvo 
lof. 6d net 

A Colonial Edition is also published. See 
also Leaders of Religion. 

McDermott (E. R.). See Books on Business. 

M ‘Dowall (A. S.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Mackay (A. M. ). See Churchman's Library. 

Magnus (Laurie), M.A. A PRIMER OF 
WORDSWORTH. Cr.Zvo. 2s. 6d. 

Mahaffy (J. P.). Litt D. A HISTORY OF 
THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES 
Fully Illustrated. Cr. Zvo 6s, 

MaitIand(F.W.), LL D , Downing Professor 
of the Laws of England in the University ot 
Cambridge. CANON LAW IN ENG- 
LAND. RoyalZvo. vf. id. 

Malden (H. E.), M A. ENGLISH RE- 
CORDS. A Companion to the History of 
England. Cr Zvo 3s, 6d. 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: HIS RIGHTS 
AND DUTIES. Fifth Edition. Cr. Zvo, 
js.6d. 

A SCHOOL HISTORY OF SURREY 
Illustrated Cr. Zvo. is. 6d. 

Merchant (E. C,), M.A., Fellow of Peter- 
house, Cambridge. A GREEK ANTHO- 
LOGY Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 3s 6d. 

Marchant(C, E.)), M A., and Cook(A. M.), 
M.A. PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Third Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 3s, 6d. 
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Marlowe (Christopher). See Standard 
Library. 

MarrCJ. E.), F.R.S , F llow of St John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. Second Edition, 
Illustrated. Cr. ^^vo. 6s 
AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY Illustrated. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Marvell (Andrew). See Little Library. 
Masefield (John). SEA LIFE IN NEL- 
SON’S TIME Illustrated. Cr Svo. 
3J. 6d. net 

ON THE SPANISH MAIN. With Por- 
traits and Illustrations DemyZm. lor. 6rf. 
net 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Maskell (A.). See Connoisseur’s Library 
Mason (A. J.), D.D. See Leaders of Religion. 
Massee (George). THE EVOLUTION OF 
PLANT LIFE : Lower Forms Illustrated. 
Cr. Zvo. 6d. 


Massinger (P.). See Standard Library. 
Masterman(C.F.G.),M A. TENNYSON 
AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER Cr, 
Zvo, 6s, 


Matheson(Mrs. E. R). COUNSELS OF 
LIFE. Eeap Zvo. ss 6d, net. 

May (Phil). THE PHIL MAY ALBUM. 

Second Edition, ifto. is net. 

Mellows (Emma S.). A SHORT STORY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE Cu 
Zvo, 3f. 6d. 

Methuen (A. M. S.). THE TRAGEDY 
OF SOUTH AFRICA. Cr. Zvo, 2S,nei. 
Also Cr. 8w, ^d net. 

A revised and enlarged edition of the 
author’s ‘Peace or War in South 
Africa.’ 


ENGLAND’S RUIN : Discussed in Six- 
teen Letters to the Right Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlain, M P. Seventh Edi- 
tion Cr Zvo. %d. net. 

Michell(E. B.). THE ART AND PRAC- 
TICE OF HAWKING With 3 Photo- 
gravures by G E. Lodge, and other Illus- 
trations. Demy Zvo, 10s 6d. 

Millais (J. G.). THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS, Presidentof the Royal Academy. 
With many Illustrations, of which 2 are in 
Photogravure. New Edition. Demy Zvo. 
•js 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Millin (G. R). PICTORIAL GARDEN- 
ING. Illustrated. Cr, Zvo. 3^. 6d. net. 

Millis (C. T.). M.LM.E. See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Milne (J. Q.), M A. A HISTORY OF 
ROMAN EGYPT. Fully Illustrated, 
Cr. Zvo. 6s, 


MUton (John), THE POEMS OF, BOTH 
ENGLISH AND LATIN, Compos’d at 
several times. Printed by bis true Copies 

The Songs were set in Musick by Mr. 
Henry Lawes, Gentleman of jhe Kings 
Chappel, and one of His Majesties Private 
Musick. 

Printed and publish'd according to Order. 

Printed by Ruth Raworth for Hum- 
phrey Moseley, and are to be sold at the 
signe of the Princes Armes in Pauls Church- 
yard, 164s, 

See also Little Library, Standard Library, 
and R. F. Towndrow. 

MInchin (H. C.),M A. See R Peel. 

Mitchell (P. Chalmers), M. A OUTLINES 
OF BIC)LOGY. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion, Cr. Zvo. 6s 

Mitton (Q. E.). JANE AUSTEN AND 
HER TIMES. With many Portraits ana 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy Zvo. 
loj. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

* Moil (A.).* See Books on Business. 

Moir (U. M.). See Little Library. 

Money (L. 0. Chiozza). RICHES AND 
POVERTY. Second Edition Demy Zvo. 
Ss. net. 

Montaigne. See C. F. Pond. 

Moore (H.E.). SeeS. QS. 

Moran (Clarence G.). See Books on Business 

More (Sir Thomas). See Standard Library. 

Morflll (W. R.), Oriel College, Oxford. A 
HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 
THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER 11 . 
With Maps and Plans. Cr Zvo 3^. 6d. 

Morich (R. J.), late of Clifton College. See 
School Examination Senes. 

Morris (J.). THE MAKERS OF JAPAN. 
With many portraits and Illustrations. 
Demy Zvo its. 6d net, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Morris (J. B.). See Little Guides 

Morton (Miss Anderson). See Miss Brod- 
nck. 

THE MOTOR YEAR-BOOK FOR 1906 
With many Illustrations and Diagrams 
Demy Zvo. 7S 6d. net. 

Moule(H. C. G.), D D , Lord Bishop of Dur- 
ham. See Leaders of Religion. 

Muir (M. M. Pattison), M.A. THE 
CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. Illustrated. 
Cr. Zvo. 2S. 6 d, 

Mundella (V. A.), M.A. See J. T. Dunn. 

Munro (R, ), LL D. See Antiquary’s Books. 

Naval Officer (A). See I. P. L. 

Neal(W.Q.). Sec R.N. Hall. 

Newman (J. H.) and others. See Library 
ofDevotion. 

Nichols (J. B. B.). See Little Library. 

Nicklin (T.), M.A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN THUCYDIDES. Cr.8vo.2s. 

Nimrod. See I P. L 

Norgate (G. Le Q.). SIR WALTER 
SCOTT. Illustrated. Demy Zvo, ^s.6d, net. 
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Norreataard (B. W.). THE GREAT 

SIEGE : The Investment and Fall of Port 
Arthur. Illustrated. Demylvo. jos.6d,net 
Northcote (James), R,A. THE CONVER- 
SATIONS OF JAMES NORTHCOTE. 
R.A., AND JAMES WARD. Edited by 
Ernest Fletcher. With many Portraits. 
Demy %vo. 10 s. 6d. 

Norway (A. H.). NAPLES. With 25 Col- 
cured Illustrations by Maurice Greiffen- 
HAGEN. A New Edition Cr.Zvo^ 6s 
Novalis. THE DISCIPLES AT SAIS AND 
OTHER FRAGMENTS Edited by Miss 
Una Birch. Fcap, Svo. p. 6d. 

Oldfield (W. J.), Canon of Lincoln. A 
PRIMER OF RELIGION. Fcap 8w, 
2.r. 6d^ 

Oliphant (Mrs. ). See Leaders of Religion. 
Oman(C. W. C.), M A , Fellow of All Souls', 
Oxford A HISTORY OF THE ART OF 
WAR. Vol. II.: The Middle Ages, from 
the F otirth to the Fourteenth Century. Illus- 
trated. Demy Svo. 10 s. 6d. net, 

Ottley (R. L.), D D. See Handbooks of 
1 heology and Leaders of Religion. 

Overton (J. H.). See Leaders of Religion 
Owen (Douglas). See Books on Business. 
Oxford (M. N.), of Guy's Hospital A HAND- 
BOOK OF NURSING Third Edition 
Cr, 8vo. 3^. 6 d. 

Pakes (W. C. C.). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. Illustrated. DemyBvo. iss. 
Palmer(Frederick). WITH KUROKI IN 
MANCHURIA. Illustrated. Third 
Edition, Demy Zvo. •js, 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Parker (Gilbert). A LOVER’S DIARY. 
Fcaf, Svo. ss 

Parkes (A. K.). SMALL LESSONS ON 
GREAT TRUTHS. Fca^.Zm. is.6d, 
Parkinson (John). PARADISI IN SOLE 
PARADISUS TERRESTRIS, OR A 
GARDEN OF ALL SORTS OF PLEA- 
SANT FLOWERS Folio. net. 

Parmenter(John). HELIO-TROPES, OR 
NEW POSIES FOR SUNDIALS, 1625 
Edited by Percival Landon. Quarto, 
3 J. 6d. net 

Parmentier (Prof. Leon). See Byzantine 
Texts. 

Pascal. See Library of Devotion. 

Paston (George). SOCIAL CARICA- 
TURES IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. ImpenalQuarto. £2, 12s, 6d, 
net, Seeaiso Little Books on Art and I.P.L 
Paterson(W. R.)(Benjamin Swift). LIFE'S 
QUESTIONINGS. Cr. 8zfo. 3s 6d, net 
Patterson (A. H.). NOTES OF AN EAST 
COAST NATURALIST. Illustrated in 
Colour by F. Southgate. Second Edition, 
Cr, 8&0, 6s, 


I NATURE IN EASTERN NORFOLK. 
A series of observations on the Birds, 
Fishes, Mammals, Reptiles, and stalk- 
eyed Crustaceans^ found in that neigh- 
bourhood, with a list of the species. With 
12 Illustrations in colour, by Frank 
Southgate. Second Edition Cr. 8vo. 65. 
Peacock (N.). See Little Books on Art. 
Pearce (E. H.), M.A. ANNALS OF 
CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. Illustrated. 
Demy %vo. ys. 6d. 

Peel (Robert), and Minchin (H. C.), M A 
OXFORD. With 100 Illustrations in 
Colour, Cr. Bvo. 6s 

Peel (Sidney), late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and Secretary to the Royal Com- 
mission on the Licensing Laws PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING REFORM. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8m, is, 6d 
Peters (J. P,), D.D. See Churchman’s 
Library. 

Petrie (W.M.Flinders),D C.L ,LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Egyptology at University College. 
A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Dav. 
Fully Illustrated. In six volumes. Cr. 
8vo. 6r. each. 

Vol, I. Prehistoric Times to XVIth 
Dynasty. Fifth Edition, 

Vol. II. The XVIIth and XVIIIth 
Dynasties Fourth Edition. 

Vol. III. XIXth to XXXth Dynasties. 
Vol IV. The Egypt of the Ptolemies. 

J. P. Mahaffv, Litt D. 

Vol. V. Roman Egypt. J. G. Milne, M.A. 
Vol. VI. Egypt in the Middle Ages. 

Stanley Lane-Poole, M.A. 

RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. Illustrated. Cr 
Zvo. 2S. 6d, 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
EL AMARNA TABLETS. Cr.8vo, 2s. 6d 
EGYPTIAN TALES. Illustrated by Tris- 
tram Ellis. In Tvjo Volumes. Cr. 8m. 
3s. 6d. each. 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. With 
120 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo 3^, 6d. 

Phillips (W. A.). See Oxford Biographies. 
Phillpotts (Eden). MY DEVON YEAR. 
With 38 Illustrations by J Ley Pethy- 
bridge. Second and Cheaper Edition. 
Large Cr, 8vo 6jr. 

UP ALONG AND DOWN ALONG 
Illustrated by Claude Shepperson. 
Cr. \to. sf. net. 

A volume of poems. 

Pienaar (Philip). WITH STEYN AND 
DE WET, Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 
3s. 6d. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Plarr (Victor Q.) and Walton (F. W.). A 
SCHOOL HISTORY OF MIDDLE- 
SEX. Illustrated, Cr, Zvo. is. 6d, 

Plato* See Standard Library. 
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Plautus, THE CAPTIVI. Edited, with 
an Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Com- 
mentary, by W, M. Lindsay, Fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford. Demylvo, los.td, 
net 

Plowden-Wardlaw (J. T.), B.A., King’s 
College, Cambridge. See School Examina- 
tion Series. 

Podmore (Frank), MODERN SPIRI- 
TUALISM. Two Volumes. Demy ivo. 
aii'. net. 

A History and a Criticism. 

Peer (J. Patrick Le). A MODERN 
LEGIONARY. Cr 8w. 6s. ^ 

A Colonial Edition is also published 

Pollard (Alice). See Little Books on Art. 

Pollard(A. W.). OLD PICTURE BOOKS 
Illustrated. DemyZvo. js, 6d.net. 

Pollard(Eliza F.), See Little Books on Art. 

Pollock (David), M.I N.A. See Books on 
Business 

Pond (C. F.). A DAY BOOK OF MON- 
TAIGNE. Edited by. Fc&p. Zm. is. 6d. 
net. 

Potter (M. C.), M.A , F.L S. A TEXT- 
BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 
4S. 6d, 

Power (J. O’Connor). THE MAKING 
OF AN ORATOR. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Pradeau (0.). A KEY TO THE TIME 
ALLUSIONS IN THE DIVINE 
COMEDY. With a Dial. Small guario. 

IS 6d. 

Prance (Q.). See Half-Crown Library. 

Prescott (0. L.). ABOUT MUSIC, AND 
WHAT IT IS MADE OF. Cr. Zvo 
IS 6d. net. 

Price (L, L.), M A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxon. A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8 w. as. 6d. 

Primrose (Deborah). A MODERN 
BCEOTIA, Cr Zvo. 6j. 

Pugin and Rowlandson. THE MICRO- 
COSM OF LONDON, OR London in 
Miniature With 104 Illustrations in 
colour. In Three Volumes, Small ^to. 

* T. Quiller Couch). See Half-Crown 
Library. 

uevedo Villegas. See Miniature Library. 
.R. and E.S. THE WOODHOUSE COR- 
RESPONDENCE. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Rackhan^ (R, B,)» M.A. See Westminster 
Commentaries. 

Randolph (B, W.), D.D See Library of 
Devotion. 

Rannie (D. W.), M-A. A STUDENT’S 
HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. Cr. Bvo. 
js. 6d. 


Rashdall (Hastings), M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of New College, Oxford. DOC- 
TRINE >ND DEVELOPMENT. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

Rawstorne (Lawrence, Esq.). See I P L 

Raymond (Walter). A SCHOOL 
HISTORY OF SOMERSETSHIRE 
Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. is, 6d. 

A Real Paddy. See I. P-L. 

Reason (W.), M.A. See S Q S. 

Redfern (W. B.), Author of ‘ Ancient Wood 
and Iron Work in Cambridge,’ etc. 
ROYAL AND HISTORIC GLOVES 
AND ANCIENT SHOES. Profusely 
Illustrated in colour and half-tone. Quarto^ 
£ 2 ^ 2 s. net. 

Reynolds. See Little Galleries. 

*Rhodes (W. E.). A SCHOOL HISTORY 
OF LANCASHIRE. Illustrated. Cr.Zvo. 
IS. 6d 

Roberts (M. E.). See C. C. Channer. 

Robertson (A.), D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Exeter. REGNUM DEI. The Bampton 
Lectures of 1901 . Demy Bvo. 12 s. 6d. net. 

Robertson (C. Grant). M.A., Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford, Examiner in the 
Honours School of Modem History, Oxford, 
1901-1904. SELECT STATUTES, CASES, 
AND CONSTITUTIONAL DOCU- 
MENTS, 1660 - 1832 . Demy Zm. lor. 6d. 
net. 

Robertson (C. Grant) and Bartholomew 
(J. G.), F.R.SE., F.R.G.S. A HIS- 
TORICAL AND MODERN ATLAS OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. Demy Quarto 
ifS. 6d. net. 

Robertson (Sir G. S,), K.C.S.I. See 
Half-Crown Library 

Robinson (A. W.), M.A. See Churchman’s 
Bible. 

Robinson (Cecilia). THE MINISTRY 
OF DEACONESSES. With an Introduc- 
tion by the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Cr. Zvo. IS 6d. 

Robinson (F. S.). See Connoisseur’s Library. 

Rochefoucauld (La). See Little Library. 

Rodwcll (0.), B.A. NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. A Course for Berinners. With 
a Preface by Walter Lock, jD.D., Warden 
of Keble College. Fcap. Zvo. $5. 6d. 

Roe (Fred). ANCIENT COFFERS AND 
CUPBOARDS: Their History and De- 
scription. Illustrated. Quarto. £ 1 ^ is. net. 

OLD OAK FURNITURE. With many 
Illustrations by the Author, including a 
frontispiece in colour. Demy Zvo, ios,6d. 
net. 

Rogers (A, G« L.), M.A. See Books on 
Business. 

Roscoe (E. S.). ROBERT HARLEY, 
EARL OF OXFORD. Illustrated. Demy 
Zvo. gs.6d. 

This is the only life of Harley in existence. 

See also Little Guides. 
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Rose (Edward). THE ROSE READER. 
Illustrated. C>. Zvo. 2s. 6d. AUo in 4 
Parts. Parts /. and IL 6d. each; Part 
TIL Zd,; Part IV. lod. 

Rouse (W. H. D.). WORDS OF THE 
ANCIENT WISE: Thoughts from Epic- 
tetus and Marcus Aurelius. Edited by. 
Fca-p. Zvo. ss. 6d net. 

Rowntree (Joshua). THE IMPERIAL 
DRUG TRADE. Second and Cheaper 
Edition. Cr. Ztio. 2s. net. 

Ruble (A. E.), D D See Junior School 
Books. 

Russell (W. Clark). THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
With Illustrations by F. Brangwtn. 
Fourth Edition Cr. 8z/o. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

St. Auslem. See Library of Devotion. 

St. Augustine. See Library of Devotion. 

St. Cyres (Viscount). See Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

St. Francis of Assisi. See Standard 
Library. 

‘Saki' (H.Munro). REGINALD. Second 
Edition. Fcap. Zvo. 2s. 6d, net. 

Sales (St. Francis de). See Library of 
Devotion. 

Salmon (A. L.). A POPULAR GUIDE 
TO DEVON. Medium Zvo. 6d.net. See 
also Little Guides 

Sargeant (J.), M.A ANNALS OF 
WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. Illustrated. 
Demy Zvo. js. 6d. 

Sathas (C.). See Byzantine Texts. 

Schmitt (John). See Byzantine Texts. 

Scott (A. M.). WINSTON SPENCER 
CHURCHILL. With Portraits and Illus- 
trations. Cr. Zvo.^ ss. 6d. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

SeeIey(H. G.), F.R.S. DRAGONS OF THE 
AIR. Illustrated, Cr. Zvo 6j 

Sells (V. P.), M.A. THE MECHANICS 
OF DAILY LIFE. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 
2S.-6d 

Selous (Edmund). TOMMY SMITH’S 
ANIMALS. Illustrated by G. W. Ord. 
Fifth Edition Fcai. Zvo. 2s. 6d. 

Settle (J. H.). . ANECDOTES OF 
SOLDIERS. Cr Zvo. ss. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Shakespeare (William). 

THE FOUR FOLIOS, 162s; 1633; 1664; 
1685.. Each Four Guineas net^ or a com- 
plete set, Tveelve Guineas net. 

Folios 3 and 4 are ready. 

Folio 2 is nearly ready. 

The Arden Shakespeare. 

Demy Zvo. 2s. 6d net each volume. 
General Editor, W. J. Craig An Edition 
of Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited 
with a full Introduction, Textual Notes, 
and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 


HAMLET. Edited by Edward Dowden, 
Litt D. 

ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited by Edward 
Dowden, Litt D. 

KING LEAR. Edited by W. J. Craig. 
JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by M. Mac- 
millan, M.A. 

THE TEMPEST. Edited by Moreton 
Luce. 

OTHELLO. Edited by H. C. Hart. 
TITUS ANDRONICUS. Edited by H. B. 
Baildon. 

CYMBELINE. Edited by Edward Dowden. 
THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR, 
Edited by H. C. Hart. 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 

Edited by H. Cuningham. 

KING HENRY V. Edited by H. A. Evans. 
ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 

Edited by W. 0. Brigstocke. 

THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 

Edited by R. Warwick Bond. 

TIMON OF ATHENS. Edited by K. 
Deighton. 

MEASURE FOR MEASURE. Edited by 
H. C. Hart. 

TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by Moreton 
Luce. 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited 
by C. Knox Pooler. 

TROILUS and CRESSIDA. Edited by 
K. Deighton. 

The Little Quarto Shakespeare, Edited 
by W. J. Craig. With Introductions and 
Notes. Pott i 6 mo. In 40 Volumes. 
Leather^ ^rice net each volume. 
Mahogany Revolving Book Case. lor. net. 
See also Standard Library. 

Sharp (A.). VICTORIAN POETS. Cr. 
Zvo. 2S. 6 d. 

Sharp (Cecil). See S. Banng-Gould. 

Sharp (Mrs. B. A.). See Little Books on 
Art. 

Shedlock (J. S.) THE PIANOFORTE 
SONATA. Cr.Zvo. 5^* 

Shelley (Percy B.). ADONAIS ; an Elegy 
on the death of John Keats, Author of 
* Endymion, ’ etc. Pisa. F rom the types of 
Didot, 1821. 2S net. 

Sheppard (H. F.), M,A. See S. Baring- 
Gould. 

Sherwell (Arthur), M. A. See S, Q. S. 
Shipley (Ma^ E.). AN ENGLISH 
CHURCH HISTORY FOR CHILD- 
REN. With a Preface by the Bishop of 
Gibraltar. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Part I. Cr. Zvo. 2S. od. net. 

Sichel (Walter). DISRAELI: A Study 
in Personality and Ideas. With 3 Portraits. 
Demy Zvo. J2S, 6 d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

See also Oxford Biographies. 

Sime (J. ). See Little Books on Art 
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SSmonson (Q* A.)« FRANCESCO 
GUARDI. With 41 Plates. Imperial 
ifio. £ 2 , 2S. net. 

Sketchley (R. E. D.). See Little Books on 
Art ^ , 

Sklpton (H* P. K.)* See Little Books on 
Art. . 

Slade:! (Douglas). SICILY: The New 
Winter Resort. With over 200 Illustrations 
Second Edihofu Cr, Zvo 5c. net. 

Small (Evan), M A. THE EARTH. An 
Introduction to Physiography. Illustrated 
Cr, %vo, (id, 

Smallwood (M. Q.)» See Little Books on 
Art. 

L 

WEALTH OF 
ti an Introduction 
and numerous Notes by Edwin Cannan, 
M.A. Two mlnmes. Demy Zvo, oxs. 


SmedIey(F. E.)* Seel. 
Smith (Adam). THE 
NATIONS Edited wi 


net. 


See also English Library. 

Smith (Horace and James). 

Library. 

Smith (H. Bompas), M.A 
JUNIOR ARITHMETIC 
2r. td. 


See Little 

A NEW 
Crown %vo. 


Smith (R. Mudi^. THOUGHTS FOR 
THE DAY, Edited by, Fca^, Zvo, 


35 6d. net. 

Smith (Nowell C.). See W. Wordsworth. 
Smith (John Thomas). A BOOK FOR 
A RAINY DAY Or Recollections of the 
Events of the Years 1766-1833. Edited by 
Wilfred Whitten. Illustrated. Demy 
Bvo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Snell (F. J,). A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 
Illustrated, Cr Zvo. 6j. 


Snowden (C. E.). A HANDY DIGEST OF 
BRITISH HISTORY. Demy Bw 4s. 6d. 
Sophocles. See Classical Translations. 
Sornet ( L. A.). See Junior School Books. 
South (Wilton E .), M.A. See Junior School 
Books. 

Southey (R.). ENGLISH SEAMEN. 
Edited by David Hannay. 

Vol I. (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, 
Drake, Cavendish). Second Edition. Cr, 


6s, 


Vol IT. (Richard Hawkins, Grenville, 
Essex, and Raleigh). Cr, 8ve. 6s. 

See also Standard Library. 

Spence (C. H.), M.A. See School Examina- 
tion Series. 

Spooner (W. A.), M A. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Staley (Edgcumbe). THE GUILDS OF 
FLORENCE Illustrated. Eoyat Zvo, 
16s. net. 


Stanbridge (J. W.), B D See Library of 
Devotion 

‘Stancliffe.’ GOLF DO’S AND DONTS. 

Second Edition. Fcap Zvo, is. 

Stead (D. W.). See D. Gallaher. 


Stedman(A. M. M.), M.A. 

INITIA LATINA ; Easy Lessons on Elemen- 
tary Accidence. Ninth Edition. Fcap, 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Ninth Edi- 
tion. Cr, Zvo. zs, 

FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes 
adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer and 
Vocabulary. Sixth Edition revised, iZmo. 

IS, 6d. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM C^SAR 
The Helvetian War. Second Edition 
iZmo. IS. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIW. The 
Kings of Rome. iZmo. Second Edition, 

IS. 6d. 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Tenth Edition Fceip. 
Zvo. IS, 6d. 

EXEMPLA LATINA. First Exercises 
in Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary. 
Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. is. 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With 
Vocabulary. Tenth and Cheaper Edition^ 
re-wntten. Cr, Zvo. is. 6d Original 
Edition. 2s. 6d. Kby, ^s. net. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE : 
Rules and Exercises Second Edition. 
Cr Zvo, IS, 6d, With Vocabulary. 2s, 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM : Miscellaneous 
Latin Exercises on Common Rules and 
Idioms. Fourth Edition, Fcap. Zvo. 
IS. 6d. With Vocabulary. 2s. Key, as. 
net. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPE- 
TITION : Arranged according to Subjects. 
Thirteenth Edition. Fcap. Zvo. is 6d. 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 
xZmo. Second Edition, is. 

STEPS TO GREEK. Second Edition^ re- 
vised. iZmo. is. 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER, Cr. 
Zvo. IS. 6d, 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Third Edition, re- 
vised. Fcap. Zvo, IS. 6d. 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION. Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Fourth Edition. Fcap. Zvo. is. 6d, 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS 
For the use of Schools. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition. Fcap. Zvo. 2s. 6d. 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Seventh Edition, 
iZmo, Zd. 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS SevenihEdU 
iion, revised. Cr, Zvo. is, 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Fifth Edi- 
tion, revised, Fcap. Zvo. is. 6d, 
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EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX. With Vocabu- 
lary. Fourth Edition^ Cr. 8zfo. ss. 6d. 
Key. 3^. not. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION : Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. T'vo&lfih Edition, Fcap. Bvo. is. 

See also School Examination Series. 

Steel (R. Elliott), M.A., FC.S. THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE. With 147 
Illustrations. Second Edition, Cr 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

See also School Examination Senes. 

Stephenson (C,), of the Technical College, 
Bradford, and Suddards (F.) of the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. ORNAMEN- 
TAL DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. 
Illustrated. Dent^ Bvo, Third Edition, 
•js 6 d. 

Stephenson (J.), M.A. THE CHIEF 
TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH, Cr, Zvo, 3^. 6d, 

Sterne (Laurence). See Little Library. 

Sterry (W.). M A. ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. Illustrated. DemyZvo. is.6d 

Steuart (Katherine). BY ALLAN 
WATER. Second Edition. Cr. Zm. 6s. 

Stevenson (R. L.) THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS 
Selected and Edited by Sidney Colvin. 
Sixth Edition. Cr Zvo 12s. 

Library Edition. Demy Zvo. 2V0I5, 2$s,net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

VAILIMA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Portrait by William Strang, Fifth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. Buckram. 6r. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE LIFE OF R. L. STEVENSON. See 
G. Balfour, 

Stevenson (M. I.). FROM SARANAC 
TO THE MARQUESAS. Being Letters 
written by Mrs. M. I. Stevenson during 
1887-8 Cr Zvo. 6s.net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

LETTERS FROM SAMOA. Edited and 
arranged by M. C. Balfour. With many 
Illustrations Second Ed. Cr. Zvo. 6s. net. 

Stoddart (Anna M.). See Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

Stokes (P. G.), B.A. HOURS WITH 
RABELAIS. From the translation of Sir 
T. Urquhart and P. A Motteux. With 
a Portrait in Photogravure. Cr. Zvo. 3* 6d. 
net. 

Stone (S. J.). POEMS AND HYMNS. 
With a Memoir by F. G. Ellerton, 
M. A. With Portrait. Cr. Zvo 6s. 

Storr (Vernon F.), M.A, Lecturer in 
the Philosoplw of Religion in Cambridge 
University; Examining Chaplain to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury; formerly Fellow 
of University College, Oxford. DEVELOP- 
MENT AND DIVINE PURPOSE Cr, 
Zvo. SJ. net. 

Straker (F.), See Books on Business. 

A 


Streane (A. W.), D.D. See Churchman’s 
Bible 

Stroud (H,), D.Sc., M. A See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Strutt (Joseph). THE SPORTS AND 
PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE OF 
ENGLAND. Illustrated by many engrav- 
ings. Revised by J. Charles Cox, LL.D , 
F.S A Quarto. 2xs. net. 

Stuart (Capt. Donald). THE STRUGGLE 
FOR PERSIA. With a Map. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

5turch(P.)., Staff Instructor to the Surrey 
County Council. MANUAL TRAINING, 
DRAWING (WOODWORK). Its Pnn- 
ciples^and Application, with Solutions to 
Examination Questions, 18^2-1905, Ortho- 
graphic, Isometric and Oblique Projection 
With 50 Plates and 140 Figures, Foolscap 
5^. Tiet. 

Suckling (Sir John). FRAGMENTA 
AUREA: a Collection of all the Incom- 
parable Peeces, written by. And published 
by^ a friend^ to perpetuate his memory 
Printed by his own copies. 

Printed for Humphrey Moseley, and 
are to be sold at his shop, at the sign of the 
Princes Arms in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1646. 

Suddards (F,). See C. Stephenson. 

Surtees (R. S.). See I P L 

Swift (Jonathan). THE JOURNAL TO 
STELLA Edited by G. A Aitken. Cr. 

Symes (J. E.), MA. THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 

2S. 6d, 

Synip8on(E. M.), M.A., M D. See Ancient 
Cities. 

Syrett (Netta). See Little Blue Books 

Tacitus. AGRICOLA With Introduction 
Notes, Map, etc. By R.^F. Davis, M.A., 
FcaA 8vo. 2S. 

GERMANIA. By the same Editor. Fcap 
Zvo 2s. See also Classical Translations 

Tanack(W.). HOWARD LETTERS AND 
MEMORIES. Demy Zvo, ios.6d.net. 

Tauler ( J. ). See Library of Devotion. 

Taunton (E. L.). A HISTORY OF THE 
JESUITS IN ENGLAND. Illustrated. 
Demy Zvo 21$. net 

Taylor (A. E.). THE ELEMENTS OF 
METAPHYSICS. Demy Zvo. tos.6d.net. 

Taylor (F. G.), M.A. See Commercial Series. 

Taylor (I. A.). See Oxford Biographies 

Taylor (T. M.), M A, Fellow of Gonville 
and Cams College, Cambridge. A CON- 
STITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL 
HISTORY OF ROME. Cr Zvo. >js.6d. 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF. Edited, with Notes and 
an Introduction, by J. Churton Collins, 
M.A. Cr Zvo, 6s. 

IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, AND THE 
PRINCESS. Edited by J. Churton 
Collins, M A. Cr. Zvo. 6 r. See also 
Little Library. 

3 
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Terry (C. S.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Terton (Alice). LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
IN A HOSPITAL. Cr.8w, 3s. 6d. 

Thackeray (W. M.). See Little Library. 

Theobald (F.V,), M.A. INSECT LIFE 
Illustrated, Ed. Eemsed, Cr. Bva. 

2s. 6d. 

Thompson (A. H.). See Little Guides. 

Tileston(lVlaryW.). DAIL If STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. Twelfth Edition 
Medium 1 6mo. ar. 6d. net. Also an edition 
in superior binding, 6 j. 

Tompkins (H. W.), F.R.H S. See Little 
Guides. 

Towndrow (R. F.). A DAY BOOK OF 
MILTON Edited by. Ecaf 8vo. 3^. (d. 
net. 

Townley (Lady Susan). MY CHINESE 
NOTE-BOOK With 16 Illustrations and 
2 Maps. Third Edition. DeniyZvo. i<m. 
^d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

*Toynbee(Paget), MA., DLitt. DANTE 
IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, Demy 
%vo. 12^. id. net. 

See also Oxford Biographies. 

Trench (Herbert). DEIRDRE WED and 
Other Poems. Cr. Zw. 55. 

Trevelyan (G. M,), Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. ENGLAND UNDER THE 
STUARTS. With Maps and Plans. Second 
Edition. De-m Zvo. los. 6d. net. 

Troutbeck (Q. B.). See Little Guides. 

Tyler (E. A.), B.A., F.C.S. See Junior 
School Books. 

Tyrell-Oill (Frances). See Little Books on 
Art, 

Vardon (Harry). THE COMPLETE 
GOLFER. Illustrated. Seventh Edition. 
Demy Zvo.^ 10s. 8d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Vaughan (Henry). See Little Library. 

VoegeUn (A.), M,A. See Junior Examina- 
tion Series. 

WaddeU^ol.L.A.),LL.D.,C.B LHASA 
AND ITS MYSTERIES. With a Record 
of the Expedition of 1903-1004. With aooo 
Illustrations and Maps. Demy Zw. 21s. 
net. 

Also Third and Cheaper Edition. With 
iSS Illustrations and Maps. Demy 
Zvo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Wade ( 0 . W.), D. D. OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. With Maps. Third Edition 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Wagner (Richard). See A. L. Cleather. 

Wall(J. C.). DEVILS. Illustrated by the 
Author and from photographs. Demy Zvo. 

6d. net See also Antiquary’s Books. 

Walters (H. B.). See Little Books on Art 

Walton (F. W.). See Victor G. Plarr. 

Walton (Izaac) and Cotton (Charles). 
See I.P.L., Standard Library, and Little 
Library. 


Warmelo(D.SaVan). ON COMMANDO. 
With Portrait. Cr. Zvo. 3s. 6d, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Warren- Vernon (Hon. William), MA. 
READINGS ON THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE, chiefly based on tbe Commentary 
of Benvenuto da Imola. With an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. Dr. Moore. In Two 
Volumes Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. icj. 
net. 

Waterhouse (Mrs. Alfred). WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED: Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Second Edition 
Small Pott Zvo. 2s. net. See also Little 
Library. 

Weatherhead (T. C.), M A. EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS^IN HORACE. Cr. Zvo, 
2S. See also J unior Examination Series. 

Webb (W. T.). See Little Blue Books. 

Webber (F. C.). See Textbooks of Techno- 
logy. 

Wells (Sidney H.). See Textbooks of 
Science 

Wells(J.),M. A., FellowandTutor ofWadham 
College. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. 3s. 6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. 

Edition, With 3 Maps. Cr, Zvo. 3s. 6d, 
See also Little Guides. 

‘Westminster Gazette’ Office IBoy 
(Francis Brown). THE DOINGS OF 
ARTHUR. Cr. do. 2s. 6d net. 

Wetmore (Helen C.). THE LAST OF 
THE GREAT SCOUTS (‘Buffalo Bill’). 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy Zvo, 6s 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Whibley (C). See Half-crown Library, 

Whibley (L.), M.A , Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. GREEK OLIGAR- 
CHIES : THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Whitaker (G. H.), M.A. See Churchman’s 
Bible. 

White (Gilbert). THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF SELBORNE. Edited by 
L.aMlALt,F.R.S., assisted by W Warde 
Fowler, M.A. Cr. Zvo. 6s. See also 
Standard library. 

Whitfield (E. E.). See Commercial Series. 

Whitehead (A. W.). GASPARD DE 
C 0 L I G N Y. Illustrated. Demy Zvo, 
■12s. 6d. net, 

WWteley (R. Lloyd), F.I.C, Principal of 
the Municipal Science School, West Brom- 
wich. AlS ELEMENTARY TEXT- 
BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
Cr. Zvo. 2S. 6d. 

Whitley (Miss). SeeS.Q.S. 

Whitten (W.). Sec John Thomas Smith. 

Whyte(A. Q.), B.Sc. See Books on Business. 

Wilberforce (Wilfrid). See Little Books 
on Art. 

Wilde (Oscar). DR PROFUNDIS. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 5", net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
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WIIdns(W. H.), B.A. See S.Q.S. 

Wilkinson (J. Frome). See S Q S. 

^Williams (A.). PETROL PETER: or 
Mirth for Motorists. Illustrated in Colour 
by A. W. Mills. Demy /^io. 6d net 

Williamson (M. 0.). See Ancient Cities. 

Williamson (W.). THE BRITISH 
GARDENER. Illustrated. Demy Bvc 
zor. 6d, 

Williamson (W.)» B.A. See Junior Ex- 
amination Series, Junior School Books, and 
Beginner’s Books. 

WUlsonCBeckles). LORD STRATH- 
CON A : the Story of his Life Illustrated. 
Demy yr. 6 d 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wilmot-Bnxton (E. M.). MAKERS OF 
EUROPE. Cr.Zve. Fifth Ed. ^ 6d. 

A Text-book of European History for 
Middle Forms. 

THE ANCIENT WORLD. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Cr. Zvo. zs. ^d. 

See also Beginner’s Books. 

Wilson (Bishop.)* See Library of Devotion. 

Wilson (A. J.). See Books on Business. 

Wilson (H. A.). See Books on Business. 

Wilton (Richard), MA. LYRA PAS- 
TORALIS : Songs of Nature, Church, and 
Home. Poii ivo. 2S, 6d. 

Winbolt (S. E.), M A. EXERCISES IN 
LATIN ACCIDENCE. Cr. 8m is.6d. 

LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE: An Aid 
to Composition. Cr, 8m 3s. 6d, Key, 
^et 

Windle (B. C. A.), D.Sc., F R.S See Anti- 
guary’s Books, Little Guides and Ancient 
Cities. 

Winterbotham (Canon), M.A., B Sc., 
LL.B. See Churchman’s Library. 

Wood (J. A. EO* See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Wood (J. Hickory). DANLENO. Illus- 
trated. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo, 6a 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wood (W* Bifkbec]^, M.A., late Scholar of 
Worcester College, Oxford, and Edmonds 
(Major J. E.), R.E., D A.Q.-M.G. A 
HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN 
THE UNITED STATES. With an 
Introduction by H. Spenser Wilkinson. 
With 24 Maps and Plans. Demy 8uo 
I2A 6<f. net 
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Wordsworth (Christopher). See Anti- 
query’s Books. 

^Wordsworth (W.). THE POEMS OF. 
With Introduction and Notes by Nowell 
C. Smith, Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
In Four Volumes, Demy 8vo* 5s. net 
each. See also Little Library. 
Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (S. T.). 
See Little Library. 

Wright (Arthur), M A., Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge. See Churchman’s 
Library. 

Wright (C. Gordon). See Dante. 

Wright (J. C.). TO-DAY. Fca^. x6mo. 
IS net 

Wright (Sophie). GERMAN VOCABU- 
LARIES FOR REPETITION. FcaA 8vo. 

IS. 6d. 

Wrong (George M.), Professor of History 
in the University of Toronto. THE 
EARL OF ELGIN. Illustrated. Demy 
8vo. 7f. 6d. net 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Wyatt (Kate) and Gloag (M.). A BOOK 
OF ENGLISH GARDENS. With 24 
Illustrations in Colour. DemyZvo, los.^s. 
net 

Wylde(A. B.). MODERN ABYSSINIA. 
With a Map and a Portrait, Demy 8vo, 
iSS net. 

A Colonial Edition s also published 
Wyndham (George). THE POEMS OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. With an 
Introduction and Notes. Demy 8vo. Buck- 
ram, ^It top. lor. 6^. 

Wyon (k. ). See Half-crown Library 
Yeats (W. B.). AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
IRISH VERSE. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. Cr. 8m> 3s. 6d. 

Young (Filson). THE COMPLETE 
MOTORIST. With 138 Illustrations. 
Sixth Edition. ^ Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Young (T.M.). THE AMERICAN 
COTTON INDUSTRY: A Study of 
Work and Workers. Cr.Zvo, Cloth, 2s. 6d.; 
paper hards, is. hi, 

Zimmern (Antonia). WHAT DO WE 
KNOW CONCERNING ELECTRI- 
CITY? Fcap.Svfi, is.6d,net 


Ancient Cities 

General Editor,. B. C. A. WINDLE, D.Sc., F.R,S. 

Cr, Sw. 4s, Sd, net, 

Chester. By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc. F.R S. Edinburgh. By M. G. Williamson. Illus- 
Illustrated by E, H. New. trated by Herbert Railton. 

Shrewsbury. By T. Auden, M.A., F.S.A Lincoln. By E. Mansel Sympson, M.A., 
Illustrated. M.D. Illustrated by E. H. New. 

Canterbury. By J. C Cox, LL D , F,S.A. Bristol, By Alfred Harvey, illustrated 
Illustrated. by E. H. New. 
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Antiquary's Books, The 

General Editor, J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A. 

A series of volumes dealing with various branches of English Antiquities ; 
comprehensive and popular, as well as accurate and scholarly. 


Demy Zvo, 

English Monastic Life. By the Right 
Rev. Abbot Gasquet, O.S B. Illustrated. 
Thrd Edition,. 

Remains of the Prehistoric Age in 
England. By B. C. A. Wmdle, D.Sc , 
F.R S. With numerous Illustrations and 
Plans. 

Old Service Books of the English 
Church. By Christopher Wordsworth, 
M.A., and Henry Littlehales. With 
Coloured and other Illustrations. 

Celtic Art. By J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 


7r. (id. net 

Arch-eology and False Antiquities. 
By R. Munro, LL D. Illustrated. 

Shrines of British Saints. ByJ.C. Wall 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 

The Royal Forests of England. By J. 
C Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. Illustrated. 

The Manor and Manorial Records. 
By Nathaniel J. Hone. Illustrated. 

Seals. By J. Harvey Bloom. Illustrated. 


Beginner’s Book^ The 

Edited by W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 


Easy French Rhymes. By Henri Blouet. 
Illustrated. Fcaf. Zvo. is. 

Easy Stories from English History. By 
E. M.5Wilmot-Buxton, Author of ‘ Makers 
of Europe,' Cr. Zvo, is. 


Easy Exercises in Arithmetic. Arranged 
by W. S. Beard. Fcap. Svo, Without 
Answers, is. With Answers, is ^ 

Easy Dictation and Spelling. By W 
Williamson, B.A. Edition, Fcap 

Zvo, IS. 


Business, Books on 


Cr, Svo, 2s, 6d. net 

A series of volumes dealing with all the most important aspects of commercial and 
financial activity. The volumes are intended to treat separately all the considerable 
industries and forms of business, and to explain accurately and clearly what they do 
and how they do it. Some are Illustrated. The first volumes are— 


Ports and Docks. By Douglas Owen. 
Railways. By E. R. McDermott. 

The Stock Exchange. By Chas. Duguid. 
Second Edition, 

The Business of Insurance. By A. T. 
Wilson. 

The Electrical Industry : Lighting, 
Traction, and Power. By A. G. Whyte, 
B.Sc. 


The ^Shipbuilding Industry; Its History, 
Science, Practice, and Finance. By Dawd 
Pollock, M.I.N.A. 

The Money Market. By F. Straker. 

The Business Side of Agriculture, By 
A. G. L Rogers, M.A 
Law in Business. By H. A. Wilson. 

The Brewing Industry. By Julian L. 
Baker, FI.C.,F.C.S. 


The Automobile Industry. By G. de H 
Stone. 

Mining and Mining Investments. By 
'A. Moil.’ 

The Business of Advertising. By Clarence 
G. Moran, Barrister-at-Law. Illustrated. ^ 

Trade Unions, By G. Drage. 

Civil Engineering. By T. Claxton Fidler, 
M.Inst. C.E. Illustrated. 

The Iron Trade. By J. Stephen Jeans, Illus- 
trated. 

Monopolies, Trusts, and Kartells. By 
F. W. Hirst. 

The Cotton Industry and Trade. By 
Prof. S. J. Chapman, Dean of the Faculty 
of Commerce in the University of Man- 
chester. Illustrated* 
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Byzantine Texts 


Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., LittD. 

A series of texts of Byzantine Historians, edited by English and foreign scholars. 


Zachariah of Mitylene. Translated by F. 
J. Hamilton, D.D., and E. W, Brooks. 
Dsmy 12s. 6 d, net. 

Evagrius. Edited by L^on Parmentier and 
M. Bidez. Demy 8 w. los, 6 d. net. 


The History of Psellus. Edited by C. 

Sathas. Demy 8 vo. isj. net. 

Ecthesis Chronica. Edited by Professor 
Lambros. Demy 8 vo. Sd. net. 

The Chronicle of Morea. Edited by J ohn 
Schmitt. Demy 8 vo. 15s net. 


Olmrcliman's Bible, Tbe 


General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R S.E. 

A series of Expositions on the Books of the Bible, which will be of service to the 
general reader m the practical and devotional study of the Sacred Text. 

Each Book is provided with a full and clear Introductory Section, in which is 
stated what is known or conjectured respecting the date and occasion of the com- 
position of the Book, and any other particulars that may help to elucidate its meaning 
as a whole. The Exposition is divided into sections of a convenient length, corre- 
sponding as far as possible with the divisions of the Church Lectionary. The 
Translation of the Authorised Version is pnnted in full, such corrections as are 
deemed necessary being placed in footnotes. 


The Epistle of St. Paul the Apostle to 
THE Galatians. Edited by A. W. Robin- 
son, M.A. Second Edition. Ecap. 8 vo. 
IS. 6 d. net 

Ecclesiastes. Edited by A. W Streane, 
D D. Fcap, 8 vo. ts. 6 d. net. 

The Epistle of St. Paul the Apostle to 
THE Philippians. Edited by C. R. D. 
Biggs, D D. Second! Edition. Fceep 8 vo. 
TS 6 d. net. 


The Epistle of St. James. Edited by 
H. W. Fulford, M A. Fcap. 8 vo. is. 6 d. 
net. 

Isaiah. EditedbyW.E. Barnes, T.D. Two 
Volumes. Fcap. 8 vo. 25. net each. With 
Map 

The Epistle op St. Paul the Apostle to 
the Ephesians. Edited by G. H. Whitaker, 
M.A. Fcap. 8 zfo. ts. 6 d. net. 


Ghurchman’s Library, Tbe 


General Editor,]. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 


The Beginnings of English Christianity. 
By W. E. Collins, M A. With Map. Cr. 8 vo. 
Zs. 6 d. 

Some New Testament Problems. By 
Arthur Wright, M A. Cr. 8 vo. 6 s. 

The Kingdom of Heaven Here and Here- 
after. By Canon Winterbotham, M.A., 
B.Sc , LL.B. Cr. 8m 3^. 6 d. 

The Workmanship of the Prayer Book : 
Its Literary and Liturgical Aspects By J. 
Dowden, D.D. Second Edition. Cr. 8m 
35. 6 d. 


Evolution. By F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D 
Cr. 8m 3J. 6 d. 

The Old Testament andtheNewScholar- 
ship. By j. W. Peters, D.D. Cr 8 vo. 6 s. 

The Churchman's Introduction to the 
Old Testament. By A. M. Mackay, B. A. 
Cr. Bvo. 3f . 6 d. 

The Church of Christ. By E. T. Green, 
M.A. Cr. 8m 6r. 

Comparative Theology. By J, A. Mac- 
Culloch. Cr. Bvo. 6 s. 


Classical Translations 

Edited by H. F. Fox, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Crown Bvo. 


A senes of Translations from the Greek and Latin Classics, distinguished by literary 
excellence as well as by scholarly accuracy. 


^SCHYLUS— Agamemnon, Choephoroe, Eu- 
menides. Translated by Lewis Campbell, 
LL.D. ss. 

Cicero— De Oratore 1 . Translated by E. N. 
P. Moor, M.A. zs. 6 d. 


Cicero— Select Orations (Pro Milone, Pro 
Murcno, Philippic n., in Catilinam). Trans- 
lated by H. E. D. Blakiston, M.A. 5J. 
Cicero— D e Natura Deorum. Translated by 
F. Brooks, M.A. 3^. 6 d. 
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Classical Translations— 

Cicero— De Officiis. Translated by G B 
Gardiner, M A. 2r. id. 

Horace— The Odes and Epodes. Translated 
by A D. Godley, M A. 2s. 

Lucian— Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, Icaro-Me- 
nippus, The Cock, The Ship, The Parasite, 
The Lover of Falsehood) Translated by S. 


T. Irwin, M A. 3J. 6 d. 

Sophocles— Electra and Aj ax. Translated by 
E. D. A. Morshead, M.A. 25. id. 
Tacitus— Agricola and Germania. Trans- 
lated by R. B Townshend. ar. id. 

The Satires of Juvenal. Translated by 
S, G. Owen. ar. id. 


Commercial Series 


Edited by H. de B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 
Crown Svo. 


A series intended to assist students and young men preparing for a commercial 
career, by supplying useful handbooks of a clear and practical character, dealing 
with those subjects which are absolutely essential in the business life. 


Commercial Education in Theory and 
Practice. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. s-f- 
An introduction to Methuen’s Commercial 
Series treating the question of Commercial 
Education My from both the point of view 
of the teacher and of the parent. 

British Commerce and Colonies from 
Elizabeth to Victoria. By H. de B. 
Gibbins, Litt.D , M.A Third Edition. 2s. 

Commercial Examination Papers. By H. 
de B. Gibbins, Litt.D , M.A. xs. id. 

The Economics of Commerce, By H. dc 
B Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. Second Edition, 
xs id. 

A German Commercial Reader. By S. E. 
Bally. With Vocabulary. 2J. 

A Commercial Geography of the British 
Empire. By L. W. Lyde, M.A. Fourth 
Edition. 2S. 

A Commercial Geography of Foreign 
Nations. ByF C, Boon,B.A. 2s. 


A Primer of Business. By S. Jackson, 
M.A. Third Edition, xs. id. 
Commercial Arithmetic. By F. G. Taylor, 
M A. Fourth Edition, xs, id. 

French Commercial Correspondence. By 
S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Third 
Edition. 2S. 

German Commercial Correspondence. By 
S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Second 
Edition. 2s. id. 

A French Commercial Reader By S. E. 

Bally. With Vocabulary. Second Edition. 2s 
Precis Writing and Office Correspond- 
ence. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. Second 
Edition. 2S. 

A Guide to Professions and Business. 
By H. Jones, xs. id. 

The Principles of Book-keeping by Double 
Entry. By J. E. B. M‘Allen, M.A. 2s. 
Commercial Law. By W. Douglas Edwards. 
Second Edition* 2s. 


Ooimoissenr's Library, The 


Wide Royal %w. net. 


A sumptuous series of 20 books on art, written by experts for collectorr., superbly 
illustrated m photogravure, collotype, and colour. The technical side of the art is 
duly treated. The first volumes are— 


Mezzotints. By Cyril Davenport. With 40 
Plates in Photogravure. 

Porcelain. By Edward Dillon. With 19 
Plates in Colour, 20 in Collotype, and s in 
Photogravure. 

Miniatures. By Dudley Heath. With 9 
Rates in Colour, 15 in Collotype, and 15 in 
Photogravure, 


Ivories. By A. Maskell. With 80 Plates in 
Collotype and Photogravure. 

English Furniture. By F. S. Robinson. 
With 160 Plates in Collotype and one in 
Photogravure. Second Edition. 

European Enamels. By H. Cunynchame, 
C.B. With ma^ Plates in Collotype and a 
Frontispiece in Photogravure. 
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Devotion, The Libfaiy of 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 

Small Pott %vo^ clothe 2s ; leather, 2s, Sd. net. 

These masterpieces of devotional hterature are furnished with such Introductions 
and Notes as may be necessary to explain the standpoint of the author and the 
obvious difficulties of the text, witliout unnecessary intrusion between the author and 
the devout mind. 

The Confessions of St. Augustine. Edited On the Love of God. By St. Francis de 
by C Bigg, D.D. Ftfth Edition. Sales. Edited by W. J. Knox-Little, M.A. 

The Christian Year. Edited by Walter A Manual op Consolation from the 
Lock, D D. Third Edition Saints and Fathers. Edited by J. H. 

The Imitation of Christ. Edited by C. Burn, B.D. 

Bigg, D.D. Fourth Edition. The Song of Songs. Edited by B. Blaxland, 

A Book of Devotions. Edited by J. W. M.A, 

Stanbridge. B.D. Second Edition. The Devotions op St. Anselm. Edited by 

Lvra Innocentium. Edited by Walter C C. J. Webb, M.A. 

Lock, D.D. Grace Abounding. ByJohnBunyan. Edited 

A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy by S. C. Freer, M.A. 

Life. Edited by C. Bigg, D.D. Second Bishop Wilson’s Sacra Privata. Edited 
Edition. by A. E. Bum, B.D. 

The Temple. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, Lyra Sacra : A Book of Sacred Verse. 

D.D. Second Edition Edited by H. C. Beeching, M.A., Canon of 

A Guide to Eternity. Edited by J. W. Westminster. 

Stanbridge, B D, A Day Book from the S aints and Fathers. 

The Psalms op David. Edited by B. W Edited by T. H. Burn, B D. 

Randolph, D.D. Heavenly Wisdom. A Selection from the 

Lyra Apostolica. By Cardinal Newman English Mystics. Edited by E.C. Gregory, 
and others. Edited by Canon Scott Holland Light, Life, and Love A Selection from the 
and Canon H. C. Beeching, M.A. German Mystics. Edited by W. R. Inge, 

The Inner Way. ByJ, Tauler. Edited by M.A. 

A. W. Hutton, M. A. An Introduction to The Devout Life. 

The Thoughts of Pascal. Edited by C. By St. Francis de Sales. Translated and 
S. Jerram, M A. Edited by T. Barns, M.A. 


Methuetfs Standard Library 

In Sixpnny Volumes. 

The Standard Library is a new series of volumes containing the great clasrics of the 
world, and particularly the finest works of English literature. All the great masters will be 
represented, either in complete works or in selections. It is the ambition of the publishers to 
place the best books of the Anglo-Saxon race within the reach of every reader, so that the 
series may represent something of the diversity and splendour of our English tongue. The 
characteristics of The Standard Library are four Soundness op Text. 2. Cheapness. 

3. Clearness of Type. 4. Simplicity. The books are well printed on good paper at a 
price which on the whole is without parallel in the history of publishing. Each volume con- 
tains from 100 to 250 pages, and is issued in paper covers, Crown 8vo, at Silence net or m 
cloth gilt at One Shilling net. In a few cases long books are issued as Double Volumes 
or as Treble Volumes, . 

The following books are ready with the exception of those marked with a t, which denotes 
that the book is nearly ready 

The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius, Religio Medici and Urn Burial. By 
The translation is by R. Graves. Sir Thomas Browne. The text has been 

The Novels of Jane Austen. In 5 volumes, Pilgrim^ Progress, By John Bunyan. 

Vol. i.— Sense and Sensibility. Reflections on the French Revolution. 

Essays and Counsels and The New By Edmund Burke, 

Atlantis. By Francis Bacon, i Lord The Analogy of Religion, Natural and 
Verulara. Revealed. By Joseph Butler, D.D. 

\Con.iinued. 
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The Standard Xi ' SRKSiV -^ ontimed . 

The Poems of Thomas Chatterton. In 2 
volumes. 

Vol I.— Miscellaneous Poems. 
fVol. n —The Rowley Poems. 
fViTA Nuova. By Dante. ^Translated into 
English by D G. Rossetti. 

Tom Jones, By Henry Fielding. Treble Vol. 
Cranford. By Mrs. Gaskell. 

The History op the Decline and Fall of 
THE Roman Empire. By Edward Gibbon 
In 7 double volumes. 

Vol. V, IS nearly ready. 

The Text and Notes have been revised by 
J. B. Bury, Litt D., but the Appendices of 
the more expensive edition are not given. 1 
tTHB Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver 
Goldsmith 

The Poems and Plays of Oliver Goldsmith. 
The Works of Ben Jonson. 
tVoL. I —The Case is Altered. Every Man 
in His Humour. Every Man out of His 
Humour. 

The text has been collated by H. C. Hart. 
The Poems of John Keats. Double volume. 
The Text has been collated by E. de 
Selincourt. 

On the Imitation of Christ, By Thomas 
h Kempis. 

The translation is hy C Bigg, DD., Canon 
of Christ Church. 

A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
Life. By William Law. 

The Plays of Christopher Marlowe 
fVol. I.— Tamburlane the Great. The Tra- 
gical History of Dr. Faustus. 

The Plays of Philip Massinger. 

+V0I. I.— The Duke of Milan. 


The Poems of John Milton. In a volumes. 

Vol. I.— Paradise Lost. 

The Prose Works of John Milton. 

Vol. I.— Eikonoklastes and The Tenure of 
Kings and Magistrates. 

Select Works of Sir Thomas More. 

Vol, i —Utopia and Poems. 

The Republic of Plato. Translated by 
Sydenham and Taylor. Double Volume. 
The translation has been revised by 
W. H D. Rouse. 

The Little Flowers of St. Francis, 
Translated by W. Heywood. 

The Works op william Shakespeare. In 
10 volumes. 

Vol l— The Tempest; The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona ; The Meiry Wives of Windsor , 
Measure for Measure; The Comedy of 
Errors. 

Vol n.— Much Ado About Nothing ; Love's 
Labour's Lost; A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ; The Merchant of Venice ; As You 
Like It, 

Vol. hi —The Taming of the Shrew : All 's 
Well that Ends Well; Twelfth Night ; The 
Winter's Tale. 

Vol. IV.— The Life and Death of King John; 
The Tragedy of King Richard the Second ; 
The First Part of King Henry iv. ; The 
Second Part of King Henry iv. 

Vol V.— The Life of King Henry v. ; The 
First Part of King Henry vi. ; The Second 
Part of King Henry vr. 

The Life op Nelson. By Robert Southey. 

The Natural History and Antiquities of 

Selborne. By Gilbert White, 


Half-Crown Library 

Crown %vo, 2s. 6d. net 


The Life op John Ruskin. By W. G. 
Collmgwood, M.A. With Portraits. Stxih 
Edition. 

English Lyrics. By W. E. Henley. Second 
Edition. 

The Golden Pomp. A Procession of English 
L3n:ics. Arranged by A. T. Qulller Couch. 
Second Edition. 

Chitral: The Story of a Minor Siege. By 
Sir G. S. Robertson, K,C S.I. Third 
Edition. Illustrated. 


Strange Survivals and Superstitions. By 
S. Baring-Gould. Third Edition. 
Yorkshire Oddities and Strange Events. 

By S Baring-Gould. Fourth Edition. 
English Villages. By P. H. Ditchfield, 
M.A., F.S.A. Illustrated. 

A Book of Engiish Prose. By W. E. 

Henley and C. Whible;;^ 

The Land of the Black Mountain. 
Being a Description of Montenegro. By 
R Wyon and G. Prance. With 40 Illustra- 
tions. 


Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books, Tke 

Fcap Sw. 3A nef each volume. 

A series, in small form, of some of the famous illustrated books of fiction and 
general literature. These are faithfully reprinted from the first or best editions 
without introduction or notes The Illustrations are chiefly m colour. 


COLOURED BOOKS 


Old Coloured Books. By George Paston. 

With j6 Coloured Plates. Fcaji. Bvo. ss. net. 
The Life and Death op John Mytton, Esq. 


By Nimrod. With 18 Coloured Plates hy 
Henry Aiken and T. J. Rawlins. Third 

[QmUmud. 
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The Life of a Sportsman. By Nimrod. 

With 35 Coloured Plates by Henry Aiken. 
Handley Cross. By R. S. Surtees. With 
17 Coloured Plates and loo Woodcuts in the 
Text by J ohn Leech. Second Edition. 

Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour. By R. S. 
Surtees With 13 Coloured Plates and 90 
Woodcuts in the Text by John Leech. 
JoRROCKs’ Jaunts and Jollities. By R. S 
Surtees. With 15 Coloured Plates by H 
Aiken. Second Edition 
This volume is reprinted from the ex- 
tremely rare and costly edition of 1843, which 
contains Aiken’s very fine illustrations 
instead of the usual ones by Phiz. 

Ask Mamma. By R S. Surtees. With 13 
Coloured Plates and 70 Woodcuts in the 
Text by John Leech. 

The Analysis of the Hunting Field. By 
R. S. Surtees. With 7 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Aiken, and 43 Illustrations on Wood, 
The Tour of Dr. Svniax in Search of 
THE Picturesque. By William Combe 
With 30 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson 
The Tour of Doctor Syntax in Search 
OP Consolation, By William Combe. 
With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
The Third Tour op Doctor Syntax in 
Search of a Wife. By William Combe 
With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson 
The History of Johnny Quae Genus : the 
Little Foundling of the late Dr. Syntax 
By the Author of * The Three Tours.’ With 
24 Coloured Plates by Rowlandson 
The English Dance of Death, from the 
Designs of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical 
Illustrations by the Author of ‘Doctor 
Syntax,’ Tioo Volumes. 

This book contains 76 Coloured Plates, 
The Dance of Life : A Poem. By the Author 
of ‘Doctor Syntax.’ Illustrated with 26 
Coloured Engravings by T. Rowlandson. 
Life in London : or, the Day and Night 
Scenes of Jerry Hawthorn, Esq., and his 
Elegant Friend, Corinthian Tom. By 
Pierce Egan. With 36 Coloured Plates by 
1. R. and G. Cruikshank. With numerous 
Designs on Wood. 

Real Life in London: or, the Rambles 
and Adventures of Bob Tallyho, Esq , and 
his Cousin, The Hon. Tom Dashall. By an 


PLAIN 

The Grave : A Poem. By Robert Blair. 
Illustrated by 12 Etchings executed by Louis 
Schiavonetti from the original Inventions of 
William Blake. With an Engraved Title Page 
and a Portrait of Blake by T. Phillijpis, R.A. 

The illustrations are reproduced in photo- 
gravure. 


Amateur (Pierce Egan). With 31 Coloured 
Plates by Aiken and Rowlandson, etc. 
Two Volumes. 

The Life of an Actor. By Pierce Egan. 
With 27 Coloured Plates by Theodore Lane, 
and several Designs on Wood. 

The Vicar op Wakefield. By Oliver Gold- 
smith. With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Row- 
landson. 

The Military Adventures of Johnny 
Newcome. Byan Officer. With 15 Coloured 
Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

The National Sports of Great Britain. 
With Descriptions and 51 Coloured Plates 
by Henry Aiken 

This book is completely different from the 
large folio edition of ‘ National Sports ’ by 
the same artist, and none of the plates are 
similar. 

The Adventures op a Post Captain By 
A Naval Officer. With 24 Coloured Plates 
by Mr. Williams. 

Gamonia : or, the Art of Preserving Game ; 
^dan Improved Method of making Planta- 
tions and Covers, explained and illustrated 
by Lawrence Rawstorne, Esq. With 15 
Coloured Plates by T. Rawlins. 

An Academy for Grown Horsemen : Con- 
taining the completest Instructions for 
Walking, Trotting, Cantering, Galloping, 
Stumbling, and Tumbling. Illustrated with 
27 Coloured Plates, and adorned with a 
Portrait of the Author By Geoflrey 
Gambado, Esq. 

Real Life in Ireland, or, the Day and 
Night Scenes of Brian Born, Esq , and his 
Elegant Friend, Sir Shawn O’Dogherty 
By a Real Paddy. With 19 Coloured Plates 
by Heath, Marks, etc 

The Adventures op Johnny Newcome in 
THE Navy. By Alfred Burton, With 16 
Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

The Old English Squire : A Poem. By 
John Careless, Esq. With 20 Coloured 
Plates after the style of T Rowlandson. 

*The English Spy. By Bernard Black- 
mantle. With 72 Coloured Plates by R. 
Cruikshank, and many Illustrations on 
wood. Two Volumes. 


BOOKS 

Illustrations of the Book of Job. In- 
vented and engraved by William Blake. 

These famous Illustrations— 21 in number 
—are reproduced in photogravure. 

.^sop’s Fables. With 380 Woodcuts by 
Thomas Bewick, 


[Continued. 
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Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured BooKs ^ coniiKued . 

Windsor Castle. ByW. Harrison Ainsworth. The Compleat Angler By Haak Walton 
With 22 Plates and 87 Woodcuts in the Text and Charles Cotton. With 14 Plates and 77 
ty George Crmkshank. Woodcuts in the Text. 

The Tower op London. ByW, Harrison This volume is reproduced from the beauti- 
Ainsworth. With 40 Plates and 58 Woodcuts ful edition of Johij Major of 1S24 

in the Text by George Cruikshank. 

Frank Fairlegh. By F. E Smedley. With The Pickwick Papers. ^ By Charles Dickens, 
30 Plates by George Cruikshank. With the 43 Illustrations by Seymour and 

Handy Andy. By Samuel Lover. With 24 Phiz, the two Buss Plates, and the 32 Con- 
Illustrations by the Author. temporary Onwhyn Plates. 


Junior Bzamination Series 

Edited by A. M. M. Stedman, M. A. Fca^, Svo. is. 

This series is intended to lead up to the School Examination Series, and is intended 
for the use of teachers and students, to supply material for the former and practice 
for the latter. The papers are carefully graduated, cover the whole of the subject 
usually taught, and are intended to form part of the ordmaiy class work, They 
may be used vzvd voce or as a written examination. 

Junior French Examination Papers. By Junior Greek Examination Papers By T. 

F. Jacob, M.A. C. Weatherhend, M. A. 

Junior LATiif Examination Papers. ByC. Junior General Information Examina. 

G. Betting, B. A. Fourth Edition, tion Papers. By W. S. Beard. 

Junior English Examination Papers. By A Key to the above. Croton %m 3^ td, 

W. Williamson, B.A. net. 

Junior Arithmetic Examination Papers. Junior Geography Examination Papers. 

By W. S. Beard. Second Edition, By W. G. Baker, M.A 

Junior Algebra Examination Papers. By Junior German Examination Papers. By 
S. W, Finn, M.A A Voegehn, M.A. 


Jtmior Scliool-Books 

Edited by 0. D. Inskip, LL.D., and W. Williamson, B.A. 

A series of elementary books for pupils in lower forms, simply written 
by teachers of experience, 

A Class-Book op Dictation Passages. By Elementary Experimental Science, Phv- 
W, Williamson, B.A. Eleventh Edition. sics by W. T. Clough, A. R C.S. Chemistry 
Cr, tvo, IS. U, by A E. Dunstan, B Sc. With 2 Plates and 

The Gospel According to St. Matthew. %S4 Diagrams. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo 
Edited by E, Wilton South, M.A. With as, 6 d. 

Three Maps. Cr. Bvo, js. 6 d, A Junior Geometry. By Noel S. Lydon 

The Gospel Accordingto St. Mark. Edited with 276 Diagrams. Second Edition. Cr 

by A. E. Rubie, D.D. With Three Maps. Svo, as. 

Cr Bvo. JS. 6 d. A Junior Magnetism and Electricity. By 

AJuniorEnglish Grammar. ByW. William- W. T. Clough. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 

son, B.A With numerous passages for parsing as. 6 d, 

andanalysis,andachapteron Essay Writing. Elementary Experimental Chemistry 
ThirdEdiiton. Cr. Bvo. as By A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. With 4 Plates 

A Junior Chemistry. By E. A. Tyler, BA, and 109 Diagrams, Cr. Bro. as. 

F.C.S. With 78 Illustrations Second Edi- A Junior French Prose Composition. 
tion. Cr.Svo. as. 6 d. By R. R. N, Baron,M.A. Cr, Bvo. as. 

The Acts of the Apostles, Edited by A The Gospel According to St, Luke. With 
E. Rubie, D.D. Cr Bvo. as. an Introduction and Notes by William 

A Junior French Grammar. By L. A. Williamson, B.A. With Three Maps. Cr. 

Somet and M. J. Acatos. Cr.Bvo. as. Bvo. as. 
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Leaders of Eeligiou 


2; 


Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A., Canon of Westminster. With Portrmis, 
Cr. Zvo. 2S . net 

A senes of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious life 
and thought of all ages and countries. 


Cardinal Newman, By R. H. Hutton. 
John Wesley. By J. H. Overton, M. A 
Bishop Wilbehforce. By G. w. Daniell, 
MA. 

Cardinal Manning. By A. W Hutton, M A. 
Charles Simeon. By H C. G. Moule, D.D. 
John Keble. By Walter Lock, D D. 
Thomas Chalmers. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Lancelot Andrewes By R. L. Ottley, 
D. D. Second Bdi Hon. 

Augustine op Canterbury. By E. L. 
Cutts, D.D. 


William Laud. By W. H. Hutton, M.A. 
I'kird Edition, 

John Knox By F. MacCunn. Second Edition, 
John Howe. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 
Bishop Ken. By F A Clarke, M.A 
George Fox, the Quaker. ByT. Hodgkin, 
D.C.L. Third Edition. 

John Donne. By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 
Thomas Cranmer. By A, J. Mason, D.D. 
Bishop Latimer. By R. M. Carlyle and A 
J. Carlyle, M.A. 

Bishop Butler. By W. A. Spooner, M.A. 


Little Blue Books, The 

General Editor, E. V. LUCAS. 
lllustmttd. Demy i 67 no. 2 s. 6 d. 


A series of books for children. The aim of the editor is to get entei taming or 
exciting stories about normal children, the moral of which is implied rather than 
expressed. 


I. The Castaways op Meadowbank. By 
Thomas Cobb. 

2 The Bp-echnut Book. By Jacob Abbott. 
Edited by E. V. Lucas. 

3. The Air Gun. By T. HI beri. 

4. A School Year By Netta Syrett 

5. The Peeles at the Capital. By Roger 

Ashton. 


6 . The Treasure op Princkgate Priory. 

ByT Cobb. 

7. Mrs. Barberry’s General Shop By 

Roger Ashton. 

8. A Book of Bad Children. By W. T. 

Webb. 

9. The Lost Ball. By Thomas Cobb. 


Little Books on Art 


Wztk many Illustraiions, Demy i^mo, 2 s. 6 d. ntt, 

A series of monographs in miniature, containing the complete outline of the 
subject under treatment and rejecting minute details. These books are produced 
with the greatest care. Each volume consists of about 200 pages, and contains from 
30 to 40 illustrations, including a frontispiece in photogravme. 


Greek Art. H. B. Walters. Second Edition, 
Bookplates. E.Almack. 

Reynolds. J. Sime. Second Edition. 
Romney. Gwrge Paston. 

Watts. R. E. D. Sketchley. 

Leighton. Alice Corkran. 

Velasquez. Wilfrid Wilberforce and A. R. 
Gilbert. 

Greuze and Boucher. Eliza F. Pollard. 
Vandyck. M. G. Smallwood. 

Turner. Frances TyrelhGill. 

DtlRER. Jessie Allen. 

Hofpner. H. P. K. Skipton. 


Holbein. Mrs. G. Fortescue. 

BurneJonbs Fortun^e de Lisle. Second 
Edition, 

Rembrandt. Mrs. E. A. Sharp 
Corot. Alice Pollard and Ethel Bimstingl. 
Raphael. A. R. Dryhurst. 

Millet. Netta Peacock. 

Illuminated MSS. J. W. Bradley. 

Christ in Art. Mrs. Henry Jenner. 
Jewellery. Cyril Davenport. 

Claude. Edward Dillon. 

The Arts op Japan. Edward Dillon. 
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Little Galleries, The 

Demy 1^7110. 2s. net 

A series of little books containing examples of the best work of the great painters 
Each volume contains 20 plates m photogiavure, together with a short outline of the 
life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted. 

A Little Gallery of Reynolds. A Little Gallery of Millais 

A Little Gallery op Romney. A Little Gallery of English Poets. 

A Little Gallery of Hoppner. 


Little Guides, The 

Small Pott cloth, 2 ^. 6 d, net : leather, '^s, 6 d. net. 


Oxford and its Colleges. By J. Wells, 
M.A. Illustrated by E. H. New. Sixth 
Edition, 

Cambridge and its Colleges. By A. 
Hamilton Thompson. Illustrated by E. H 
New Second Edi tion 

The Malvern Country. By B C A. 
Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. Illustrated by E. 
H New. 

Sharespeare’s Country. By B. C. A. 
Windle, D.Sc , F.R.S. Illustrated by E. 
H. New. Second Edition 
Sussex. By F. G. Brabant, M. A. Illustrated 
by E. H. New. Second Edition* 
Westminster Abbey. By G. E. Troutbeck. 

Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. 

Norfolk. By W. A Dutt. Illustrated by 
B. C. Boulter. 

Cornwall By A L. Salmon. Illustrated 
by B C. Boulter 

Brittany. By S. Baring-Gould. Illustrated 
by J. Wylie. 

Hertfordshire. By H. W. Tompkins, 
F.R.H.S. Illustrated by E.H. New. 

The English Lakes. By F. G. Brabant, 
M A. Illustrated by E H. New 
Kent. By G, Clinch. Illustrated by P. D. 
Bedford. 


Rome By C. G Ellaby. Illustrated by B. 
C Boulter. ^ 

The Isle of Wight. By G, Clinch. Ulus- 
trated by F. D. Bedford. 

Surrey. By F. A H. Lambert. Illustrated 
by E. H. New. 

Buckinghamshire. By E. S. Roscoe. Ulus- 
trated by F. D. Bedford. 

Suffolk. By W. A. Dutt. Illustrated by J 
Wylie. 

Derbyshire. By J C Cox, LL D., F S A 
Illustrated by J C. Wall. 

TheNorth Riding OP Yorkshire ByJ E. 
Morris. Illustrated by R J. S. Bertram 

Hampshire. By J. C. Cox. Illustrated by 
M. E. Purser. ^ 

Sicily. By F. H. Jackson. With many 
Illustrations by the Author. 

Dorset. By Frank R Heath Illustrated. 

Cheshire. By W. M. Gallicban. Illustrated 
by EliTabetn Hartley. 

Northamptonshire. By Wakelmg Dry. 
Illustrated. 

The East Riding of Yorkshire By J. E 
Morris Illustrated. 

Oxfordshire. By F G. Brabant Illus- 
trated by E H New. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral. By George Clinch 
Illustrated by Beatrice Alcoclc, 


Little Library, The 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 

Small Pott 8 vo, Each Volume^ cloth, l.f. (>d, net; leather, 2;. td, net, 

A senes of small books under the above title, containing some of thefamous works 
in English and other literatures, in the domains of fiction, poetry, and belles lettres 
The series also contains volumes of selections in prose and verse. The books are 
edited with the most scholarly care. Each one contains an introduction which 
gives (i ) a short biography of the author ; (2) a critical estimate of the book. Where 
they are necessary, short notes are added at the foot of the page, 

^ch volume has a photogravure frontispiece, and the books are produced with 
great care. 

Aiwn. ENGLISH LYRICS, A LITTLE NORTHANGER ABBEY. Edited by E.V. 

BOOK OF. Lucas. 

Austen (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- Bacon (Francis), THE ESSAYS OF 
DICE. Edited by E. V. Lucas. Two LORD BACON. Edited by Edward 
Volumes. Wright. 


General Literature 
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Barham (R. H.). THE INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. Edited by J. B Atlav. 

Two Volumes* 

Barnett (Mrs. P. A.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. 

Beckford (William). THE HISTORY 
OF THE CALIPH VATHEK. Edited 
by E. Denison Ross. 

Blake (William). SELECTIONS FROM 
WILLIAM BLAKE Edited by M. 
Perugini. 

Borrow (George). LAVENGRO. Edited 
by F. Hindes Groome. Two Volumes. 

THE ROMANY RYE. Edited by John 
Sampson. 

Browning (Robert). SELECTIONS 
FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. Edited by W 
Hall Griffin, M A. 

Canning (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE ANTI-JACOBIN: with George 
Canning’s additional Poems. Edited by 
Lloyd Sanders. 

Cowley (Abraham). THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. Edited by H. C 
Minchin. 

Crabbe (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
GEORGE CRABBE. Edited by A. C 
Deane. 

Craik (Mrs.). JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN. Edited by Anne 
Matheson Two Volumes. 

Crashaw (Richard). THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 
Edited by Edward Hutton. 

Dante (Alighieri). THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE. Translated by H. F Cary. 
Edited by Paget Toynbee, M.A., D.Litt. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Paget 
Toynbee, M.A., D Litt 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Paget 
Toynbee, M A , D Litt. 

Barley (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 
Edited by R. A Streatfeild. 

Deane (A, C.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
LIGHT VERSE. 

Dickens (Charles). CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
Two Volumes. 

Perrier (Susan). MARRIAGE. Edited 
by A. Goodrich - Freer and Lord 
Iddesleigh. Two Volumes. 

THE INHERITANCE. Two Volumes. 

GaskelKMrs.). CRANFORD. Edited by 
E. V. Lucas. Second Edition. 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel). THE SCARLET 
LETTER. Edited by Percy Dearmer 

Henderson (T. P.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF SCOTTISH VERSE. 


Keats (John). POEMS. With an Intro- 
duction by L Binyon, and Notes by J 
Masefield. 

Kinglake (A. W.). EOTHEN. With an 
Introduction and Notes, Second Edition. 
Lamb (Charles). ELIA, AND THE 
LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. Edited by 
E. V Lucas. 

Locker (F.). LONDON LYRICS. Edited 
by A D. Godley, M. A. A reprint of the 
First Edition. 

Longfellow (H. W.). SELECTIONS 
FROM LONGFELLOW. Edited by 

L. M. Faithfull. 

Marvell (Andrew). THE POEMS OF 
ANDREW MARVELL. Edited by E. 
Wright. 

Milton (John). THE MINOR POEMS 
OF JOHN MILTON. Edited by H. C. 
Beeching, M A., Canon of Westminster. 
Moir(D.M.). MANSIEWAUCH. Edited 
by T. F. Henderson. 

Nichols (J, B. B.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH SONNETS. 

Rochefoucauld (La). THE MAXIMS OF 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. Translated 
by Dean Stanhope. Edited by G. H. 
Powell. 

Smith (Horace and James). REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. Edited by A. D. Godley, 

M. A. 

Sterne (Laurence). A SENTIMENTAL 
journey. EditedbyH. W Paul. 
Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 
SON. Edited by J. Churton Collins, 
M.A. 

IN MEMORIAM. Edited by H. C. 
Beeching, M.A. 

THE PRINCESS. Edited by Elizabeth 
Wordsworth. 

MAUD. Edited by Elizabeth Wordsworth 
Thackeray(W. M.). VANITY FAIR. 

Edited by S. Gwynn Three Volumes. 
PENDENNIS. Edited by S Gwynn. 
Three Volumes. 

ESMOND. Edited by S Gwynn 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. EditedbvS Gwynn. 
Vaughan (Henry). THE P'OEMS OF 
HENRY VAUGHAN. Edited by Edward 
Hutton. 

Walton (Izaak). THE COMPLEAT 
ANGLER. Edited by J Buohan. 
Waterhouse (Mrs. Alfred). A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited 
by. Eighth Edition. 

Wordsworth (W.). SELECTIONS FROM 
WORDSWORTH. Edited by Nowell 
C. Smith. 

Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (S. T.). 
LYRICAL BALLADS. Edited by George 
Sampson. 
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Minia ture Library 

Reprints in miniature of a few interesting books which have qualities of 
humanity, devotion, or literary genius. 


Euphkanor: A Dialogue on Youth. By 
Edward FitzGerald. From the edition pub- 
lished by W. Pickering in 1851. JDgf/tj/ 
32mo. Leather^ as. net. 

PoLONius: or Wise Saws and Modern In- 
stances. By Edward FitzGerald From 
the edition published by W. Pickering m 
1852. Dtmyiamo. Leaikeri2S.net. 

The RobAiyAt op Omar KhayyAm. _ By 
Edward FitzGerald. From the ist edition 
of 1859, Third Edition. Leathery is. net. 


The Life of Edward, Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury. Written by himself. From 
the edition printed at Strawberry Hill in 
the year 1764. Medium 321110. Leather ^ 
2S. net. 

The Visions of Dom Francisco Quevedo 
Villegas, Knight of the Order of St. 
James. Made English by R. L From the 
edition printed for H. Herringman, 1668 
Leather, ar net. 

Poems. By Dora Greenwell. From the edi- 
tion of 1848. Leather i 2s. net. 


Oxford BiograpMes 

Fcap. Ssu. Each volume, cloth, is. (td. tiet ; leather, 31. (>d. net. 

These books are written by scholars of repute, who combine knowledge and 
literary skill with the power of popular presentation. They are illustrated irom 
authentic material. 


Dante Alighieri By Paget Toynbee, M. A. , 
D.Litt With 12 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. 

Savonarola By E L. S Horsburgh, M.A. 

With 18 Illustrations Second Edition. 
John Howard. By E. C. S. Gibson, D D , 
Bishop of Gloucester. With 12 Illustrations. 
Tennyson. ^By A. C. Benson, M.A. With 
9 Illustrations. 

Walter Raleigh. By I. A. Taylor. With 
12 Illustrations. 

Erasmus. By E. F. H. Capey, With 12 
Illustrations. 

The Young Pretender. By C. S. Terry. 
With 12 Illustrations. 


Robert Burns ^ By T. F. Henderson. 
With 12 Illustrations. 

Chatham. By A. S. M'Dowall. With 12 
Illustrations. 

St, Francis of Assisi. By Anna M. Stod- 
dart. With 16 Illustrations 

Canning. ^ By W Alison Phillips With 12 
Illustrations. 

Beaconsfield By Waller Sichel. With 12 
Illustrations. 

Goethe. By H. G. Atkins. With 12 Illus- 
trations 

Feneion. By Viscount St. Gyres. With 
12 Illustrations. 


School Bzamination Series 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Cr. Svo. ss. 6(f. 


French Examination Papers. By A. M. 
M. Stedman, M.A. Thirteenth Edition. 

A Key, issued to Tutors and Private 
Students only to be had on application 
to the Publishers. Fifth Edition. 
Crmn 8 ?/a net. 

Latin Examination Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Thirteenth Edition. 

Key (Fourth Edition) issued as above. 
6r. net. 

Greek Examination Papers. By A, M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Ei^hih Edition. 

Key {Third Edition) issued as above. 
6s. net. 

German Examination Papers. By R. J. 
Moricb, Sixth Edition. 


Key {Third Editioii) issued as above. 
6s. net. 

History and Geography Examination 
Papers. By C. H. Spence, M.A. Second 
Edition 

Physics Examination Papers. By R. E. 
Steel, M.A., F.CS. 

General Knowledge Examination 
Papers. By A, M. M. Stedman, M,A, 
Fifth Edition. 

Key {Third Edition) issued as above. 
7s, net. 

Examination Papers in English History. 
By J. Tait Plowden-Wardlaw, B.A. 
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Science, Textbooks of 

Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, B.A., B.Sc., and G. R. MILLS, M.A. 


Practical Mechanics. By Sidney H. Wells. 

Third Bdiilon Cr. Zvo. 3J 6d 
Practical Physics. By H. Stioud, D.Sc., 
M.A, Cr. ^ito. 3^ td. 

Practical Chemistry. Part 1 By W. 
French, M A. Cr. ^vo. Fourth Edition. 
IS td Part 11. By W. French, M.A , and 
T. H. Boardman, M.A. Cr. Zvo. is. 6d. 


[Technical Arithmetic and Geometry. 

I By C. T Millis, M.I.M E, Cr. Bm, 
y. 6d 

Examples in Physics. By C E. Jackson, 
B A. Cr. Svo. 2S. 6d. 

^Elementary Organic Chemistry. By 
A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. Illustrated. C? 
8m 


Social Questions of To-day 

Edited by H. DE B. GIBB INS, Litt D , M A. Crown Svo zs. 6d. 

A series of volumes upon those topics of social, economic, and industrial interest 
that are foremost in the public mind. 


Trade Unionism— New and Old. By G 
Howell. Third Edition. 

The Commerce of Nations. By C. F. 

Bastable, M A. Third Edition. 

The Alien Invasion. ByW. H Wilkins, B. A 
The Rural Exodus By P. Anderson 
Graham. 

Land Nationalization By Harold Cox, 
B.A. Second Edition. 

A Shorter Working Day, By H. de B. 

Gibbins and R. A. Hadfield. 

Back to the Land. An Inquiry into Rural 
Depopulation. By H. E. Moore. 

Trusts, Pools, AND Corners. ByJ Stephen 
Jeans. 


' The Factory System. By R. W. Cooke 
Taylor. 

Women’s Work. By Lady Dilke, Miss 
Bulky, and Miss Whitley 
Socialism and Modern Thought. By M. 
Kauffmann. 

\ The Problem of the Unemployed. By J. 
A. Hobson, M A. 

Life in West London By Arthur Sherwell, 
M A. Third Edition 

Railway Nationalization. By Clement 
Edwards. 

University and Social Settlements By 
W. Reason, M.A. 


Technology, Textbooks of 


Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, B A , B.SC., and G. R. MILLS, M.A. 
Fully Illustrated. 


How to Make a Dress. By J. A. E. Wood. 

Third Edition. Cr. Bvo is id. 
Carpentry and Joinery. By F. C Webber. 

Fourth Edition. Cr Zvo. 3^, id. 
Millinery, Theoretical and Practical. 
By Clare Hill. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 

2S. 


An Introduction to the Study of Tex- 
tile Design. By Aldred F. Barker. Eemjf 
Zvo. 7s. id. 

Builders' Quantities. By H. C. Grubb 
Cr Zvo. 4^. id. 

Rfipoussfi Metal Work. By A. C. Horth. 
Cr. 8m 2s. id. 


Theology, Handbooks of 

Edited by R. L. OTTLEY, D.D., Professor of Pastoral Theology at Oxford, 
and Canon of Christ Chuich, Oxford. 

The series is intended, in part, to furnish the clergy and teachers or students of 
Theology with trustworthy Textbooks, adequately representing the present position 
of the questions dealt with ; in part, to make accessible to the reading public an 
accurate and concise statement of facts and pnnciples in all questions bearing on 
Theology and Religion. 


The XXXIX. Articles of the Church of 
England. Edited by E. C. S Gibson, 
D D. Fifth and Cheaper Edition in one 
Volume. Demy Zvo X2S. id. 

An Introduction to the History of 
Religion. By F. B. Jevons. M.A., 
Litt.D. Third Edition. DemyZvo. 10s. id. 

The Doctrine of the Incarnation By R. 
L Ottley, D.D. Second and Cheafer 
Edition, Demy 8m ins. id. 


An Introduction to the History of the 
Creeds, By A. E. Burn, ,D.D Demy 
Zvo. 10s. id. 

The Philosophy of Religion in England 
AND America. By Alfred Caldecott, D.D. 
Demy Bz/o 10s. id. 

A History of Early Christian Doctrine. 
ByJ. F. Bethune Baker, M*A. DemyZvo, 
10s. id. 
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Westiumster Oouimentaries, The 

General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D D., Warden of Keble College, 

Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis m the University of Oxford. 

The object of each commentary is primanly exegetical, to interpret the author’s 
meaning to the present generation. The editors will not deal, except verysubor- 
dinately, with questions of textual criticism or philology ; but, taking the English 
text in the Revised Version as their basis, they will try to combine a hearty accept- 
ance of critical principles with loyalty to the Catholic Faith. 


The Book of Genesis Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by S R. Driver, D.D. 
Fifth Edition Dein^%vo, lo^ td. 

The Book of Job. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 
D D, Second Edition* Detny Zvo. 6s, 
The Acts of the Apostles Edited by R. 
B. Rackham, M. A. Demy Zvo. Second and 
Cheaper Edition* lo^. Q.* 


The First Epistle of Paul the Apostle 
TO THE Corinthians. Edited by H. L 
Goudge, M.A, Demy Zvo dir. 

The Epistle of St James. Edited with In- 
troduction and Notes by R J. Knowling, 
hi A. Demy %vo. 6s. 


Part II. 


Albanesi (E. Maria). SUSANNAH AND 
ONE OTHER. Fourth Edition* Cr, 

THE ‘blunder of AN INNOCENT 
Second Edition* Cr, Zvo. 6s. 
CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE. Second Edi- 
iion, Cr* Zvo. 6 ^ 

LOVE AND LOUISA. Second Edition. 
Cr Zvo, 6s. 

PETER, A PARASITE Cr Zvo 6s. 
THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Third 
Edition Cr. Zvo. 6s 

Anstey (f*)* Author of ‘ Vice Versa ’ A 
BAYARD FROM BENGAL Illustrated 
by Bernard Partridge, Third Edition 
Cr Zvo* 35 -. 6d. 

Bacheller (Irving), Author of ‘Eben Holden.’ 
DARREL OF THE BLESSED ISLES. 
Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Bagot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

Third Edition, Cr. Zvo, 6s, 

THE PASSPORT Fourth Ed. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Baring-QouldCS.). ARMINELL. Fifth 
Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6 a 
URITH. Fifth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. Seventh 
Edition Cr Zvo 6s, 

CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6 a 

MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo 6s. 

JACQUETTA Third Edition, Cr.Zvo. 6j. 
KITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6a 
NO EMI. Illustrated, Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated. 
Fifth Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6a 


■Fiction 


DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr Zvo. 6s. 

THE PENNYCOMBQUICKS Third 
Edition Cr. Zvo 6s. 

GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illustrated 
Second Edition. Cr Zvo, 6s. 

BLADYS Illustrated. Second Edition. 

Cr. Zvo 6s. 

PABO THE PRIEST. Cr Zvo. 6s 
WINEFRED. Illustrated. Second Edition, 

Cr. Zvo, 6s 

ROYAL GEORGIE. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo 6a 
MISS QUILLET. Illustrated. Cr Zvo 6s 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Cr Zvo 6s 
IN DEWISLAND. Second Edition. Cr. 

LITTLE WpENNY. A New Edition. 6d 
See also Strand Novels and Books for 
Boys and Girls. 

Barlow (Jane). THE LAND OF THE 
SHAMROCK. Cr. Zvo. 6 ^ See also 
Strand Novels. 

Barr (Robert). IN THE MIDST OF 
ALARMS. Third Edition, Cr. Zvo 6a 
THE MUTABLE MANY. Third Edition. 

THE COUNTESS TEKLA. ThirdEdition. i 

THE LADY ‘eLECTRA. Second Edition. 

THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. 
Illustrated. ThirdEdition, Cr Zvo. 6 s 
See also Strand Novels and S. Crane. i 
Begbie (Harold). THE ADVENTURES ' 
OF SIR JOHN SPARROW. Cr. Zvo 6 s. ' 

BeUoc(miaire), EMMANUEL BURDEN, I 
MERCHANT. With 36 Illustrations by ' 
0. K. Chesterton. Second Edition. 

Cr, Zvo, 6s, 


Fiction 


Benson (E. F.) DODO. Fourth Edition, 
Cr. Svo, 6s See also Strand Novels. 

Benson (Margaret). SUBJECT TO 
VANITY. Cr,Bvo. zs,6d. 

Bourne (Harold C.). See V. Langbridge. 

Barton (J. Bloundelle). THE YEAR 
ONE : A Page of the French Revolution. 
Illustrated. Cr. %vo 6s. 

THE FATE OF VALSEC Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A BRANDED NAME Cr.8z>o. 6s 
See also Strand Novels 

Capes (Bernard), Author of ‘The Lake of 
Wine.’ THE EXTRAORDINARY CON- 
FESSIONSOFDIANAPLEASE. Third 
Edition. Cr 8vo. 6s. 

A JAY OF ITALY FourihEd. Cr 8z>o 6s. 

LOAVES AND FISHES. Second Edition. 

ChesiaeWWeatherby). THE TRAGEDY 
OF THE GREAT EMERALD. Cr. 

the' mystery of a BUNGALOW 
Second Edition, Cr 8vo. 6 ^. 

See also Strand Novels 

Clifford (Hugh). A FREE LANCE OF 
TO-DAY. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). See Strand Novels 
and Books for Boys and Girls. 

Cobb (Thomas). A CHANGE OF FACE. 

CordliTMarie). A ROMANCE OF TWO 
worlds. Twenty-Sixth Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 

VENDETTA. Twenty-Third Edition. Cr. 
8vo 6s. 

THELMA Thirty-Fourth Edition. Cr 

ARDATH ; THE STORY OF A DEAD 
SELF. Sixteenth Edition Cr.8vo. dr. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. Thirteenth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s 

WORMWOOD. FourteenthEd. Cr.8vo 6s 

BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD’S TRAGEDY. Forty-first Edi- 
tion, Cr. 8vo. 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Fiftieth 
Edition. Cr 8m. 6s. 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. l6^th 
Thousand. Cr, 8fuo. 6s. 

TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN 
SUPREMACY, x^oih Thousand Cr. 

GOD^S GOOD MAN: A SIMPLE LOVE 
STORY, lyith Thousand. Cr. 8vo. 6 ^. 

THE MIGHTY ATOM. A New Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

BOY. A New Edition. Cr. 8m. 65 . 

JANE. A New Edition. Cr. 8m. 6s. 

Crockett (S. R.), Author of ‘The Raiders,’ 
etc. LOCHINVAR. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8m. 6s, 

THE STANDARD BEARER. Cr. 8m. 6s. 

Cfoker (B. M,). THE OLD CANTON- 
MENT. Cr.Sm. 6s. 

JOHANNA. Second Edition. Cr.Sm. 6s 


THE HAPPY VALLEY. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8m. 6 ^ 

A NINE DAYS’ WONDER. Third 
Edition, Cr.8m. 6s 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. 8m. 6s. 

ANGEL. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8m. 6s. 

A STATE SECRET. Third Edition. Cr. 
8m 3 ^, 6d. 

Dawson (Francis W.). THE SCAR. 

Second Edition Cr. 8vo. 6j. 

Dawson (A. J). DANIEL WHYTE. 
Cr. 8m. 3 J. 6d. 

Doyle (A. Conan), Author of ‘Sherlock 
Holmes,* ‘The White Company,' etc. 
ROUND THE RED LAMP. Ninth 
Edition. Cr 8m. 6s. 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette) (Mrs. Everard 
Cotes). THOSE DELIGHTFUL 
AMERICANS. Illustrated. Third Edition. 

I Cr.8vo. 6 j. See also Strand Novels. 

' Findlater(J.H.). THE GREEN GRAVES 
OF BALGOWRIE. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. 8m. 6s. 

See also Strand Novels. 

Findlater (Mary). A NARROW WAY. 

Third Edition. Cr 8m.* 6s. 

THE ROSE OF JOY. Third Edition 
Cr. 8vo. 6s 
See also Strand Novels. 

Fitzpatrick (K.) THE WEANS AT 
ROWALLAN. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion Cr. 8m. 6s 

Fitz^phen (Gerald). MORE KIN 
THAN KIND Cr.8m. 6s 
Fletcher (J. S.). LUCIAN THE 
DREAMER. Cr 8m. 6s. 

Fraser (Mrs. Hugh), Author of ‘The Stolen 
Emperor.’ THE SLAKING OF THE 
SWORD. Cr.Svo. 6 ^. 

THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. Cr. 

Fuller-Maitland (Mrs.), Author of ‘ The 
Day Book of Bethia Hardacre. ’ BLAN CHE 
ESMEAD. Second Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 
Gerard (Dorothea), Author of ‘Lady Baby. 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8m, 6s. 

HOLY MATRIMONY. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8m. 6 f. 

MADE OF MONEY. Cr. Sm. 6s. 

THE BRIDGE OF LIFE. Cr. 8m. 6s. 
THE IMPROBABLE IDYL. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8va. 6 s, 

See also Strand Novels. 

Gerard (Emily). THE HERONS’ 
TOWER. Cr.Sm. 6s. 

Gissing (George), Author of ‘Demos,’ ‘In 
the ftax of Jubilee,’ etc. THE TOWN 
TRAVELLER. Second Ed. Cr 8m, 6s. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. Cr. 8m. 6s. 
Gleig (Charles). BUNTER’S CRUISE. 

Illustrated, Cr.8vo. 3 J. 6 if. 

Harraden (Beatrice). IN VARYING 
MOODS. Fourteenth Edition, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
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THE SCHOLAR’S DAUGHTER. FmiHh 
Editwfu Cr 8w. 6 s. 

HILDA STRAFFORD. Cr. Zvo. 6 s 
Harrod (P.) (Frances Forbes Robertson). 
THE TAMING OF THE BRUTE. Cr 


8w. 6 s. 

Herbertson (Agnes Q.). PATIENCE 
DEAN. Cr Zvo. 6 s. 

Hichens (Robert). THE PROPHET OF 
BERKELE if SQUARE, Second Edition. 
Cr Zvo. 6 s. 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Second 


Edition, Cr Zvo 6 s. 

FELIX, Fi/th Edition Cr. Zvo. 6 s, 

THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo 6 s, 

BYEWAYS. Cr.Zvc. v. 6 d 
THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Thirteenth 
Edition Cr Zvo 6^. 

THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cr.Zvo. 6 s. 
Hobbes (John Oliver), Author of ‘ Robert 
Orange’ THE SERIOUS WOOING 

Hope (^thW). the god IN THE 
CAR. Tenth Edition Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth Edition. 
Cr Zvo. 6 s. 

A MAN OF MARK. Ei/ih Edition. Cr. 

THE* CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 
TONIO, Sixth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 
PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. Millar. 

Sixth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 

SIMON DALE. Illustrated. Seventh Edition. 

THE kTnG’S MIRROR. Fourth Edition 
Cr, Zvo. 6 s. 

? UISANTE. Fourth Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6 s. 

HE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr.Zvo. 6 s. 
A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC. Ulus- 
trated. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 
Hope (Graham), Author of ‘A Cardinal and 
nis Conscience,* etc , etc. THE LADY 
OF LYTE. Second Ed. Cr.Zvo. 6f. 
Hough (Emerson). THE MISSISSIPPI 
BUBBLE. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 
Housman (Clemence). THE LIFE OF 
SIR AGLO VALE DEGALIS. Cr.Zvo. 6 s. 
Hyne (C. J. Cutcliffe). Author of ‘Captain 
Kettle.* MR, HORROCKS, PURSER. 
Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6i'. 

Jacobs (W. WO. MANY CARGOES. 

Twenty-Eirhih Edition. Cr. Zvo. gr. 6 d. 
SEA URCJH!INS. Twelfih Edition.. Cr. 
Zvo 3^. 6<5f. 

A MASTER OF CRAFT. Illustrated. 


Seventh Edition, Cr. Zvo. 3 s, 6 d, 

LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated. Ft/fh 
Edition Cr. Zvo. 3 s. 6 d 
James (Hen^). THE SOFT SIDE. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo 6 s 
THE BETTER SORT. Cr.Zvo. 6 s 
THE AMBASSADORS. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 


THE GOLDEN BOWL. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 


Janson (Gustaf). ABRAHAM’S SACRI- 
FICE. Cr. Zr>o. 6^. 

Keafs (H. A. Mitchell). HE THAT 
EATETH BREAD WITH ME. Cr. 
Zvo 6 s 


Langbridge (V.) and Bourne (C. 
Harold.). THE VALLEY OF IN- 
HERITANCE. Cr Zvo 6 s. 

Lawless (Hon. Emily). WITH ESSEX 
IN IRELAND. C; Zvo. 6r. 

See also Strand Novels. 

Lawson (Harry), Author of ‘When the 
Billy Boils.’ CHILDREN OF THE 
BUSH. Cr. Zvo 6 s 

Le ()ueux (W.). THE HUNCHBACK OF 
WESTMINSTER. Third Edition. Cr. 

THE* CLOSED BOOK. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo 6 s 

THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 

Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 
BEHIND THE THRONE Third Edition. 
Cr, Zvo, 6 s, 

Levett*Yeats (S.). ORRAIN. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 

Long (J. Luther), Co-Author of ‘The 
Darling of the Gods.’ MADAME 
BUTTERFLY. Cr.Zvo. 3 s 6 d. 
SIXTY JANE Cr.Zvo. 6 s. 

Lowls (Cecil). THE MACHINATIONS 
OF THE MYO-OK. Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 

Lyall (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST. ^ 2 nd Thousand. Cr. Zvo. 
3 s. 6 d 

M'Carthy (Justin H.), Author of ‘ If I were 
King’ THE LADY OF LOYALTY 
HOUSE. Illustrated. Third Edition, Cr. 
Zvo, 6 s 

THE DRYAD. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo 6 s. 
Macdonald (Ronald). THE SEA MAID. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6r 
Macnaughtan (S.). THE FORTUNE OF 
CHRISTINA MACNAB. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6r. 

Malet (Lucas). COLONEL ENDERBY’S 
WIFE. Fourth Edition. Cr Zsto. 6 s. 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. New 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 

THE WAGES OF SIN. Fourteenth Edition 
Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 

THE CARISSIMA. Fourth Edition. Cr. 


Zvo. 6 s, 


THE GATELESS BARRIER Fourth Edt^ 


tion. Cr Zvo 6 s. 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALM AD Y. Seventh Edition, Cr.Zvo. 6 s. 
See also Books for Boys and Girls. 

Maun (Mrs. M. E.). OLIVIA’S SUMMER. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 

A LOST ESTATE. A New Edition. 

THE PARISH OF HILBY. A New Edition. 


Cr, Zvo. 6 s. 
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THE PARISH NURSE Fmrth Eiiiion. 
€r. Zvo. 6s. 

GRAN’MA’S JANE. Cr Zvo. 6s. 

MRS. PETER HOWARD. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

A WINTER’S TALE. A New Edition. 
Cr. Zm. 6^. 

ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. A New 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

ROSE AT HONEYPOT. Third Ed. Cr 
Zm. 6s See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
Marriott (Charles), Author of ‘ The 
Column * GENEVRA. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6^. 

Marsh (Richard). THE TWICKENHAM 
PEERAGE. Second Edition Cr.Zvo 6s 
A DUEL. Cr. Zvo. 6s 
THE MARQUIS OF PUTNEY. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6j. 

See also Strand Novels. 

Mason (A. E. W.), Author of ‘The Four 
Feathers/ etc. CLEMENTINA. Illus- 
trated, Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s 
Mathers (Helen), Author of ‘ Coinin’ thro* 
the Rye ’ HONEY, Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo 6^. 

GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. Cr. Zvo. 
6s. 

THE FERRYMAN. Second Edition. Cr 
Zvo. 

Maxwell (W. B.), Author of ‘The Ragged 
Messenger.’ VIVIEN. Eighth Edition. 

THE RAGGED MESSENGER. Third 
Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

FABULOUS FANCIES. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Meade (U T.). DRIFT. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6j. 

RESURGAM. Cr.Zvo. 6s 
VICTORY. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

See also Books for Girls and Boys. 
Meredith (Ellis). HEART OF MY 
HEART. Cr.Zvo 6s. 

‘Miss Molly' (The Author of). THE 
GREAT RECONCILER. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Mitford (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THE 
SPIDER, Illustrated. Sixth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 3 ^. 6d 

IN THE WHIRL OF THE RISING. 

Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE RED DERELICT. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

Montresor (F. F.), Author of ‘Into the 
Highways and Hrages.’ THE ALIEN. 
Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Morrison (Arthur). TALES OF MEAN 
STREETS. Sixth Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 
A CHILD OF THE JAGO. Fourth Edition. 

ToIlONDON TOWN. Second Edition. 
Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

CUNNING MURRELL. Cr Zvo. 6s. 

THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Fourth Edi- 
iioiu Cr. Zvo. 6j. j 

DIVERS VANITIES. Cr.Zvo. 6s. I 


NesbitnB.). (Mrs. E. Bland), THE RED 
HOUSE. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
Cr Zvo. 6s. 

See also Strand Novels. 

Norris (W. E.). THE CREDIT OF THE 
COUNTY. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo 6^. 

THE EMBARRASSING ORPHAN. Cr. 

NIGEL’S VOCATION. Cr Zvo. 6s. 
BARHAM OF BELTANA. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6j. 

See also Strand Novels. 

Ollivant (Alfred). OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. Eighth 
Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s, 

Oppenheim (E. Phillips). MASTER OF 
MEN. Third Edition. Cr Zvo. 6s. 
Oxenham (John), Author of ‘Barbe of 
Grand Bayou.’ A WEAVER OF WEBS. 
Second Edition. Cr, Zvo 6jr. 

THE GATE OF THE DESERT. FouHh 
Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

Pain (Barry). THREE FANTASIES. 

BINDLEY KAYS. Third Edition Cr. 
Zvo 6j. 

Parker (Gilbert). PIERRE AND HIS 
PEOPLE. Sixth Edition. 

MRS FALCHION. Fifth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 

Second Edition, Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Ulus- 
trated. Ninth Edition, Cr, Zvo, 6s. 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC : 
The Story of a Lost Napoleon. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH: 
The Last Adventures of ‘Pretty Pierre’ 
Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6^. 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. IIlus- 
trated. Fourteenth Edition Cr, Zvo. 6s. 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 
Romance of Two Kingdoms. Illustrated. 
Fifth Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6^. 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. ^s, 6d. 
Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

I CROWN THEE KING. With Illustea- 
tions by Frank Dadd and A. Forrestier. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s 

Phiilpotts (Eden). LYING PROPHETS. 

CHILDREN^ OF THE MIST. Fifth Edi^ 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

SONS OF THE MORNING. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
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THE RIVER. ThiriEiitim Cr.Zm. &. 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Third 
Edition, Cr Svo 6s. 

THE SECRET WOMAN. Fourth Edition 
Cr. Svo. 6s. 

KNOCK AT A VENTURE. With a Frontis- 
piece Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE PORTREEVE. Fourth Edition. Cr 
Bvo. 6s. 

See also Strand Novels 
Pickthall (Marmaduke). SAID THE 
FISHERMAN. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
6s. 

BRENDLE Second Edition Cr 8vo. 6s. 
‘Q,* Author of ‘Dead Man’s Rock.’ THE 
WHITE WOLF. Socond Edition Cr 

THEM AYOR OF TROY. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8z/o 6s. 

Rhy$ (Grace). THE WOOING OF 
SHEILA, Second Edition Cr. 8m 6s 
THE PRINCE OF LISNOVER. Cr. 8m 
6s. 

Rhys (Grace) and Another. THE DI- 
VERTED VILLAGE. Illustrated by 
Dorothy Gwyn Jeffreys Cn 8m 6s. 
Ridge (W. Pett). LOST PROPERTY. 

Second Edition. Cr. 8m 6^ 

ERB. Second Edition. Cr. 8m 6s. 

A SON OF THE STATE. Second Edition. 

Cr. Zz/o. 3 J. 6d. , 

A BREAKER OF LAWS. A New Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. IS. 6d. I 

MRS. GALER’S BUSINESS. Illustrated. 1 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. i 

SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P, Cr. 8m | 
3r, 6d. 

Ritchie (Mrs. David G.). THE TRUTH- 
FULLIAR. Cr. 8m 6s. 

Roberts (C. G. D.). THE HEART OF 
THE ANCIENT WOOD. Cr. 8m 
3J. 6d. 

Russell (W. Clark). MY DANISH 
SWEETHEART. Illustrated. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. 8m 6jr. 

HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. 6m 6s. 
ABANDONED. Cr. 8m 6s. 

See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
Sergeant (AdeUne). ANTHEA’S WAY. 
Cr 8m 6^. 

THE PROGRESS OF RACHAEL. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

MRS. LYGON’S HUSBAND, Cr 8m 6s. 
THE COMING OF THE RANDOLPHS. 
Cr. 8m 6f. 

See also Strand Novels. 

Shannon. (W.F.) THE MESS DECK 
Cr. Zvo 3 J. 6d. 

See also Strand Novels. 


Sonnischsen (Albert). DEEP-SEA VAGA- 
BONDS. Cr. 8m 6 j. 

Thompson (Vance). SPINNERS OF 
LIFE. Cr. 8m 6s 

Urquhart (M.), A TRAGEDY IN COM- 
MONPLACE. Second Ed Cr. Zvo. 6^. 

Waineman (Paul). BY A FINNISH 
LAKE Cr, Sm 6s. 

THE SONG OF THE FOREST. Cr. 
8m 6s, See also Strand Novels. 

Waltz (E. C.). THE ANCIENT LAND- 
MARK : A Kentucky Romance. Cr. Zvo 
6s. 

Watson (H. B. Marriott). ALARUMS 
AND EXCURSIONS. Cr 8m 6s 

CAPTAIN FORTUNE. Third Eaition 
Cr. 8m 6^ 

TWISTED EGLANTINE. With 8 Ulus- 
trations by Frank Craig. Third Edition 
Cr.Zvo. 6^. 

THE HIGH TOBY. With a Frontispiece. 
Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

See also Strand Novels. 

Wells (H. G.). THE SEA LADY. Cr. 
8m 6s. 

Weyman (Stanley), Authorof ‘ A Gentleman 
of France.’ UNDER THE RED ROBE. 
With Illustrations by R. C. Woodville 
Twentieth Edition. Cr. Zvo 6s. 

White (Stewart B.), Authorof ‘ The Blazed 
Trail.' CONJUROR’S HOUSE. A 
Romance of the Free Trail. Second Edition 
Cr. 8m 6r. 

White (Percy). THE SYSTEM. Third 
Edition Cr. 8m 6s. 

THE PATIENT MAN. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s 

Williamson (Mrs. C. N.), Author of ‘ The 
Barnstormers.' THE ADVENTURE 
OF PRINCESS SYLVIA. Second Edi- 
tion, Cr, Zvo 3 ^. 6d. 

THE WOMAN WHO DARED. Cr, 8m 6s. 

THE SEA COULD TELL Second Edition, 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. 
Third Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

PAPA. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 
Third Edition, Cr. 8m 6s, 

Williamson (C. N. and A. M.). THE 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR; Being the 
Romance of a Motor Car. Illustrated. 
Fourteenth Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE PRINCESS PASSES. Illustrated. 
Seventh Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6j?. 

MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. With 
i6 Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Cr, 
8m 

Wyllarde (DoM), Author of ‘Uriah the 
Hittite.’ THE PATHWAY OF THE 
PIONEER. Fourth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
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Methuen’s Shilling Norels 


Cr, Sw, Chth, IS. mt. 

Encouraged by the great and steady sale of their Sixpenny Novels, Messrs. Methuen have 
determined to issue a new series of fiction at a low price under the title of ‘The Shilling 
Novels.’ These books are well printed and well bound in claik^ and the excellence of their 
quality may be gauged from the names of those authors who contribute the early volumes of 
the senes. 

Messrs Methuen would point out that the books are as good and as long as a six shilling 
novel, that they are bound in cloth and not in paper, and that their price is One Shilling net 
They feel sure that the public will appreciate such good and cheap literature, and the books can 
be seen at all good booksellers. 

The first volumes are— 


Balfour (Andrew). VENGEANCE IS 
MINE 

TO ARMS. 

Bariiig-Gould(S.). MRS. CURGENVEN 
OFCURGENVEN. 

DOMITIA. 

THE FROBISHERS. 

Barlow (Jane), Author of ‘Irish Idylls. 
FROM THE EAST UNTO THE 
WEST. 

A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES. 

THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. 

Barr (Robert). THE VICTORS. 

Bartrant (George). THIRTEEN EVEN- 
INGS. 

Benson (E. F.), Author of ‘ Dodo.* THE 
CAPSINA. 

Bowles (G. Stewart). A STRETCH OFF 
THE LAND. 

Brooke (Emma). THE POET’S CHILD. 

Bullock (Shan P.). THE BARRYS. 

THE CHARMER. 

THE SQUIREEN. 

THE RED LEAGUERS. 

Burton (J. Bloundelle). 

SALT SEAS. 

THE CLASH OF ARMS. 

DENOUNCED. 

FORTUNE’S MY FOE. 

Capes (Bernard). AT A WINTER’S 
FIRE. 

Chesney (Weatlierby). THE BAPTIST 
RING. 

THE BRANDED PRINCE. 

THE FOUNDERED GALLEON. 

JOHN TOPP. 

Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). A FLASH OF 
SUMMER. 

Collingwood (Harry). THE DOCTOR 
OF THE ‘JULIET.’ 

Cornford (L. Cope). SONS OF ADVER- 
SITY. 

Crane ^Stephen). WOUNDS IN THE 

Denny (C. E.). THE ROMANCE OF 
UPFOLD MANOR 

Dickson (Harris). THE BLACK WOLF'S 
BREED 

Dickinson* (Evelyn). THE SIN OF 
ANGELS. 


ACROSS THE 


Duncan (Sara J.). *THE POOL IN THE 
DESERT 

A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. 
Embree (C. F.). A HEART OF FLAME. 
Fenu (G. jManville). AN ELECTRIC 
SPARK 

Findlater'(Jane H.). A DAUGHTER OF 
STRIFE. 

Findlater (Mary). OVER THE HILLS. 
Forrest (R. E.). THE SWORD OF 

A7T? ATTT 

Francis (M.‘E.). MISS ERIN. 

Gallon (Tom). RICKERBY’S FOLLY. 
Gerard (Dorothea). THINGS THAT 
HAVE HAPPENED 

Gilchrist(R. Murray). WILLOWBRAKE. 
Glanville (Ernest). THE DESPATCH 
RIDER. 

THE LOST REGIMENT. 

THE KLOOF BRIDE. 

THE INCA'S TREASURE. 

Gordon (Julien). MRS. CLYDE. 
WORLD’S PEOPLE. 

Goss (C. F.). THE REDEMPTION OF 
DAVID CORSON. 

Grag^(E. M‘Queen). MY STEWARD- 

Hales (A. G.). JAIR THE APOSTATE. 
Hamilton(Lord Ernest). MARYHAMIL- 
TON. 

Harrison (Mrs. Burton). A PRINCESS 
OF THE HILLS. Illustrated. 

Hooper (I.). THE SINGER OF MARLY. 
Hough (Emerson). THE MISSISSIPPI 
Bubble 

‘Iota» (Mrs. Caffyn), ANNE MAULE- 
VERER. 

Jepson (Edgar). KEEPERS OF THE 

PEOPLE 

Kelly (Florence Finch). WITH HOOPS 
OF STEEL. 

Lawless (Hon. Emily). MAELCHO. 
Linden (Annie). A WOMAN OF SENTI- 
MENT. 

Lorimer (Norma). JOSIAH’S WIFE. 
Lush (Charles K.). THE AUTOCRATS. 
Macdonell (Anne). THE STORY OF 
TERESA. 

Mac|r^^ (Harold). THE PUPPET 
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Maclde (Pauline Bradford). THE VOICE 
IN THE DESERT. 

Marsh (Richard). THE SEEN AND 
THE UNSEEN. 

GARNERED. 

A METAMORPHOSIS. 

MARVELS and MYSTE^^^^^ 

BOTH SIDES OF THE VEIL. 

^yall (J. W.). THE CYNIC AND THE 
^YREN. 

Monkhouse (Allan). LOVE IN A LIFE. 

Mooro (Arthur). THE KNIGHT PUNC- 
TILIOUS. 

Nesbit (Mrs. Bland). THE LITERARY 
SENSE 

Norris (W. E.). AN OCTAVE. 

01iphant(Mrs.). THE LADY'S WALK. 

SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE. 

THE TWO MARY’S. 

Penn^(Mrs. Frank). A MIXED MAR- 

Phtn^tts (Eden). THE STRIKING 
HOURS. 

FANCY FREE. 

Pryce (Richard). TIME AND THE 
WOMAN. 

RandalKJ.). AUNT BETHIA’S BUTTON. 

Rf^mond (Walter). FORTUNE’S DAR- 

Rayn^r (Olive Pratt). ROSALBA. 

Rhys (Grace). THE DIVERTED VILL- 
AGE. 


Rickert (Edith). OUT OF THE CYPRESS 
SWAMP. 

Roberton(M. H.). A GALLANT QUAKER. 

Saunders (Marshall). ROSE A CHAR. 
LITTE. 

Sergeant (Adeline). ACCUSED AND 
ACCUSER. 

BARBARA’S MONEY. 

THE ENTHUSIAST. 

A GREAT LADY. 

THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 

THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD. 

UNDER SUSPICION. 

THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 

Shannon (W. P.). JIM TWELVES. 

Strain (E. H.), ELMSLIE’S DRAG NET. 

Stringer (Arthur). THE SILVER POPPY. 

Stuart (Esmb). CHRISTALLA. 

Sutherland (Duchess of). ONE HOUR 
AND THE NEXT, 

Swan (Annie). LOVE GROWN COLD. 

Swift ( Benjamin). SORDON. 

Tanqueray (Mrs. B. M.). THE ROYAL 
QUAKER. 

Trafford-Taunton (Mrs, E, W.). SILENT 
DOMINION. 

Upward (Allen). ATHELSTANE FORD 

Waineman(Paul). A HEROINE FROM 
FINLAND. 

Watson (H. B. Marriott). THE SKIRTS 
OP HAPPY CHANCE. 

*Zack.' TALES OF DUNSTABLE WEIR. 


The Getting Well of Dorothv. 

W. K. Clifford. Second Edition. 

The Icelander’s Sword. By S. Baring- 

(^uld. 

Only a Guard-Room Dog. By Edith E 
Cuthell. 

The Doctor of the Juliet. By Harry 
Collingwood 

Little Peter. By Lucas Malet. Second 
Edition. 

Master Rockafellar's Voyage. By W. 
Clark Russell 


The Secret of Madam b de Monluc. By 
the Author of “ Mdlle. Mori ” 

Syd Belton : Or, the Boy who would not go 
to Sea. By G. Manville Fenn 
The Red Grange. By Mrs. Molesworth. 

A Girl op the People. By L. T. Meade, 
Second Edition, 

Hepsy Gipsy. By L. T, Meade. 2 ? 

The Honourable Miss. By L T. Meade. 
Second Edition. 

There was once a Prince. By Mrs. M. E. 
Mann. 

When Arnold comes Home. By Mrs. M. E, 
Mann. 


Books for Boys and Girls 

Illustrated^ Crown Zvo, 3 ^. ^d. 
By Mrs. 


Hie Novels of Alexandre Dtunas 


Price 6d. DouUe Vohmes^ is. 


The Three Musketeers. With a long 
Introduction by Andrew Lang. Double 
volume. 

The Prince op Thieves. Second Edition, 
Robin Hood A Sequel to the above. 

The Corsican Brothers, 

Georges 


Crop-Eared Jacquot; Jane; Etc. 
Twenty Years After. Double volume. 
Amaury. 

The Castle of Eppstein. 

The Snowball, and Sultanetta. 
Cecile; or, The Wedding Gown. 
ActjS. 


Fiction 


The Black Tulip. 

The VicoMTE de Bragelonne. 

Part I. Louise de la Valh&re. Double 
Volume. ! 

Part II. The Man in the Iron Mask. 
Double Volume. 

The Convict’s Son. 

The Wolp-Leader. 

Nanon; or, The Women* War. Double 
volume. 

Pauline ; Murat ; and Pascal Bruno. 

The Adventures of Captain Pamphile. 

Fernande 

Gabriel Lambert. 

Catherine Blum. 

The Chevalier D’Harmental. Double 
volume. 

Sylvandire. 

The Fencing Master. 

The Reminiscences of Antony. 
Conscience. 

Pere La Ruine. 

*Henri of Navarre. The second part of 
Queen Margot. 

The Great Massacre. The first part of 
Queen Margot. 

The Wild Duck Shooter. 

nitistrated Edition 
Di-my Zvo. Cloih, 

The Three Musketeers. Illustrated in 
Colour by Frank Adams, zs id 


The Prince op Thieves. Illustrated in 
Colour by Frank Adams zs. 

Robin Hood the Outlaw. Illustrated in ' 
Colour by F rank Adams, zs. 

The Corsican Brothers. Illustrated in 
Colour by A. M. M'Lellan. is id. 

The Wolf-Leader. Illustrated in Colour 
by Frank Adams, ts. id. 

Georges. Illustrated in Colour by MunroOrr. 
zs. 

Twenty Years After. Illustrated in Colour 
by Frank Adams 3^ 

Amaury Illustrated in Colour by Gordon 
Browne, zs. 

The Snowball, and Sultanetta. Illus- 
trated in Colour by Frank Adams zs 

The Vicomte de Bragelonne. Illustrated In 
Colour by F rank Adams. 

Part I. Louise de la Valliibre. 3^ 

Part II. The Man in the Iron Mask. 3^. 

Crop-Eared Jacquot; Jane; Etc. Illus- 
trated in Colour by Gordon Browne, zs. 

The Castle of Eppstein. Illustrated in 
Colour by Stewart Orr. is. id. 

kcrt. Illustrated in Colour by Gordon 
Browne, is id. 

Cecile; or, The Wedding Gown. Illus- 
trated in Colour by D. Murray Smith. 

IS. id. 

The Adventures op Captain Pamphile 
Illustrated in Colour by Frank Adams. 
ts id. 


Methuen’s Su])enn7 Books 


Austen (Jane). PRIDE AND PRE- 
JUDICE. 

Bagot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
Balfour (Andrew). BY STROKE OF 
SWORD. 

Baring.aould(S.). FURZE BLOOM. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. 

KITTY ALONE. 

URITH. 

THE BROOM SQUIRE. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 

NOfiMI. 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. Illustrated 
LITTLE TU’PENNY. 

THE FROBISHERS. 

Barr (Robert). JENNIE BAXTER, 
JOURNALIST. 

IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 

THE COUNTESS TEKLA. 

THE MUTABLE MANY. 

Benson (B. P.). DODO. 

Bronte (Charlotte), SHIRLEY. 
Brownell (C. L.). THE HEART OF 
JAPAN. 


Burton (J. Bloundelle). ACROSS THE 
SALT SEAS. 

Caftyn (Mrs)., (‘Iota’) ANNE MAULE- 
VERER. 

*C^e^^Bernard). THE LAKE OF 

Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). A FLASH OF 
SUMMER. 

MRS. KEITH’S CRIME. 

Connell (F. Norreys). THE NIGGER 
KNIGHTS. 


Corbett (Julian). A BUSINESS IN 
GREAT WATERS. 

Croker (Mrs. B. M.). PEGGY OF THE 
BARTONS 
A STATE SECRET. 

ANGEL. 

JOHANNA. 

Dante (AUghieri). THE VISION OF 
DANte (CARY). 

Do^b^(A. Conan). ROUND THE RED 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette). A VOYAGE 
OF CONSOLATION. 

THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. 


THE VISION OF 
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Messrs. Methuen’s Catalogue 


BBot (aeoree). THE MILL ON THE 

FLOSS. 

Findlater (Jane H.). THE GREEN 
GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. 

Gallon (Tom). RICKERBY’S FOLLY. 

QaskelUMrs.). CRANFORD. 

MARY BARTON. 

NORTH AND SOUTH. 

Gerard (Dorothea). HOLY MATRI- 
MONY. 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 

MADE OF MONEY. 

Oissing (George). THE TOWN TRAVEL- 

THE CROWN OF LIFE. 

Glanville (Ernest). THE INCA’S 
TREASURE. 

THE KLOOF BRIDE. 

Gleig (Charles). HUNTER’S CRUISE. 

Grimm (The Brothers). GRIMM’S 
FAIRYTALES. Illustrated 

Hope (Anthony). A MAN OF MARK. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO. 

PHROSO. 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 

Hornung (E. W.). DEAD MEN TELL 
NO TALES. 

Ingraham (J. H.), THE THRONE OF 
DAVID. 

Le Queux (W.). THE HUNCHBACK OF 
WESTMINSTER. 

Levett- Yeats (S. K.). THE TRAITOR’S 
WAY. 

Linton (E. Lynn). THE TRUE HIS- 
TORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. 

LyaU(Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN. 

Malet (Lucas). THE CARISSIMA. 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. 

Mann (Mrs. M. E.). MRS. PETER 
HOWARD. 

A LOST ESTATE. 

THE CEDAR STAR. 

Marchmont (A. W.). MISER HOAD- 
LEY'S SECRET. 

A MOMENT’S ERROR. 

Marryat (Capt^n). PETER SIMPLE. 

JACOB FAITHFUL 

Marsh (Riehard). THE TWICKENHAM 
PEERAGE. 

THE GODDESS. 

THE JOSS. 

Mason (A. E. W.). CLEMENTINA. 

Mathers (Helen). HONEY. 

GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. 


SAM’S SWEETHEART, 

Meade (Mrs. L.T.). DRIFT. 

Mitford (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THE 
SPIDER. 

Montresor (R F.). THE ALIEN. 

Moore (Arthur). THE GAY DECEIVERS. 
Morrison (Arthur). THE HOLE IN 
THE WALL. 

Nesbit(E.). THE RED HOUSE 
Norris (W.E.). HIb GRACE. 

GILES INGILBY. 

THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 
LORD LEONARD 
MATTHEW AUSI’IN. 

CLARISSA FURIOSA. 

Oliphant (Mrs.). THE LADY’S WALK. 
SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE. 

THE PRODIGALS. 

Oppenheim (E. Phillips). MASTER OF 
MEN. 

Parker (Gilbert). THE POMP OF THE 
LAVILETTES. 

WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC. 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 
Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. 

I CROWN THEE KING, 

Phillpotts (Eden). THE HUMAN BOY. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST 
Ridge(W.Pett). A SON OF THE STATE. 
LOST PROPERTY. 

GEORGE AND THE GENERAL 
Russel! {W. Clark). A MARRIAGE AT 
SEA. 

ABANDONED. 

MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 

Sergeant (Adeline). THE MASTER OF 
BfeCHWOOD. 

BARBARA’S MONB.Y 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 

Surtees (R, S.). HANDLEY CROSS, 
Illustrated. 

MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 
Illustrated. 

ASK MAMMA, Illustrated. 

Valentine (Maior E. $.). VELDT AND 
LAAGER. 

Wdford(Mrs. L. B.). MR. SMITH, 
THE BABY'S GRANDMOTHER. 
Wallace (General Lew). BEN-HUR. 
THE FAIR GOD. 

Watson (H, B. Marrlot). THE ADVEN- 
TURERS. 

Weekes (A. B.). PR ISONERS OF WAR. 
Wells(H. G.). THKSTOLEN BACILLUS. 
White (Percy), A PASSIONATE 
PILGRIM. 






